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The  modern  physical  education  program  cannot  be  narrowly  restricted  to  one  or  a  few 
activities,  sports,  or  games.     The  great  task  of  transforming  spectators  into  participants  is  a 
challenge  to  the  profession  and  to  education.    Width  and  breadth  is  essential  to  a  functional 
school  program  in  physical  education. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  general  sourcebook  for  all  high  school  and  college  students,  as 
well  as  adults  of  both  sexes.    It  is  a  text  which  can  be  used  for  all  students  enrolled  in  either 
required  or  voluntarily  selected  activity  courses  in  physical  education,  whether  they  be  pro- 
spective teachers  in  the  field  or  merely  that  great  host  of  modern  Americans  unconsciously 
eager  to  learn  the  minimum  essentials  of  our  favorite  individual,  dual,  and  team  sports,  to  the 
end  that  their  campus  days  may  be  far  more  healthful  and  enjoyable,  and  that  they  may  take  their 
place  in  a  well-regulated  and  socially  adjusted  society  of  which  they  hope  to  be  an  integral  part. 
The  book  seeks  to  teach  anyone  how  to  play  the  game,  or  how  to  teach  others,  and  suggests 
specialized  and  advanced  study  by  way  of  further  selected  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
for  those  who  may  desire  additional  research. 

The  treatment  herein  presented  throws  the  spotlight  on  the  origin  and  history  of  each 
activity;  offering  abridged  rules  of  play;  equipment  and  facilities  required;  teaching  hints  and 
fundamentals;  and  listing  minimum  precautions  for  safety  in  each  activity.     The  sports  selected 
are  all  capable  of  inclusion  in  the  modern  school  program  of  physical  education.    Some  of  the 
better  understood  varsity  and  team  sports  are  omitted  since  many  entire  books  are  available  for 
their  specialized  treatment,  such  as  football,  swimming,  and  track  and  field.  Winter  sports  such 
as  skiing,  toboganning,  and  ice  hockey  are  not  included  since  they  are  not  common  to  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  and  are  well  covered  in  other  texts.    Most  of  the  activities  presented  can  be  taught 
and  enjoyed  by  both  sexes,  either  separately  or  coeducationally. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  hope  that  physical  educators  of  the  future,  through  promotion, 
administrative  impetus,  and  the  stimulation  of  real  interest  and  the  teaching  of  skills,  will  see 
to  it  that  all  youth  in  their  care  will  not  be  narrowly  restricted  to  one  or  two  sports.    Out  of  this 

s  background  and  philosophy  can  grow  an  American  citizenry,  equal  to  life's  gravest  crises,  safer 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  can  turn  again  and  again  to  that  great  safety  valve  of  exercise  through 
intelligent  play  and  recreation,  born  through  the  centuries,  cultivated  in  a  medium  of  freedom, 

"i      and  utilized  to  preserve  sanity  and  sereneness  throughout  life. 

•4  Louis  E.  Means 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  COMPLETE  LIVING  IN  A  MODERN  AGE 

Perhaps  there  is  an  element  of  confusion  and  doubt  in  man's  mind  as  he  contemplates  the 
chaos  and  disorder  which  seems  to  have  climaxed  itself  on  a  troubled  world  in  the  twentieth 
century.     Crises  in  world  affairs  can  but  confuse  the  thinking  and  actions  of  everyone.     Edu- 
cation is  availing  itself  of  every  possible  opportunity  for  appraisal  and  evaluation,  in  the  hope 
that  a  maximum  contribution  can  be  made  to  a  happy,  adjusted,  and  more  cultured  mode  of  living. 
Amidst  our  confusion  about  free  enterprise,  strikes,  the  effect  of  the  Atomic  Age,  and  democratic 
enterprises,  and  the  hopes  and  yearnings  of  mankind  for  peace  and  normal  living,  certain  facts 
loom  strong  for  all  to  see  and  observe.     Chief  among  these  fundamental  principles  is  the  fact 
that  weakness  impairs  life,  that  worry  is  one  of  our  worst  modern  killers,  that  ignorance  of 
bodily  functions  promotes  disease,  and  that  indifference  about  personal  growth  and  development 
imperils  the  nation.    We  have  surely  learned  that  wise  use  of  leisure  time  is  no  idle  catchword. 
The  rise  in  industrialization  has  revolutionized  our  very  mode  of  living.     Uncertainties  will 
cause  man  to  delay  decision.    Only  stupidity  will  cause  him  to  neglect  and  minimize  the  cer- 
tainties. 

Thus  physical  education  emerges  from  a  history  as  old  as  man  and  civilization  itself,  yet 
with  concepts  which  are  almost  new  to  education.    No  longer  is  it  the  medium  through  which  we 
develop  abnormal  musculature  in  a  few  selected  individuals.     Yet  well-being  and  physical  devel- 
opment must  not  be  neglected  if  America  is  to  remain  strong  and  self-reliant.     Physical  educa- 
tion becomes  a  way  of  education;  a  medium  through  which  health  and  vigor  can  be  captivated  and 
maintained  through  a  wide  range  of  selected  activities,  sports  and  games,  which  are  taught  boys 
and  girls  at  proper  age  levels,  and  in  which  frequent  opportunities  are  provided  for  participa- 
tion to  the  end  that  post-school  and  adult  living  may  be  enriched  with  a  kit  of  tools  which  may 
provide  th"e  joy  of  living  and  serenity  of  purpose  so  necessary  in  a  complex  society. 

This  concept  does  not  eliminate  many  of  the  older  forms  of  physical  training  such  as 
gymnastics,  apparatus,  corrective  exercise,  and  muscle  building  activities.    Rather  it  places 
them  in  proper  perspective  to  the  broad  group  of  enjoyable  activities,  to  the  end  that  all  people 
may  find  background  for  the  things  they  will  enjoy  after  school  days  are  over.     It  proposes  to 
prepare  all  for  more  and  abundant  opportunities  for  recreation,  to  reawaken  a  love  for  the  out- 
doors, and  to  provide  the  framework  through  which  all  may  seek  adjustment,  in  spite  of  occupa- 
tional deficiencies,  by  means  of  play  and  therapeutic  outlet  in  sport,  one  of  our  truly  great  nor- 
malizers.     It  is  therefore  imperative  that  modern  physical  education  refrains  from  isolating 
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individuals  in  a  single  activity;  that  it  provides  skills  and  learning  experiences  in  many  types  of 
activities;  to  insure  wiser  selection  permanently  by  each  individual. 

THE  ROLE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS 

School  days  provide  the  perfect  medium  for  all  kinds  of  team  sports.    Yet  as  one  leaves  the 
group  setting,  starts  raising  a  family,  and  becomes  involved  in  the  stresses  and  strains  of 
society,  opportunities  for  large  group  sports  and  recreation  become  less  frequent.    It  must  also 
be  recognized  that  many  of  our  American  team  sports  demand  too  much  stamina  and  sustained 
drive  for  the  adult  with  only  occasional  opportunity  for  participation.     Thus  a  demand  is  made 
upon  the  well-planned  physical  education  program  for  the  inclusion  and  teaching  of  skills  in  the 
great  variety  of  dual  and  individual  activities.    However  one  should  not  get  the  impression  that 
this  fine  group  of  sports  must  be  introduced  and  offered  merely  for  adult  and  older  age  usage. 
Every  boy  should  experience  the  feel  of  having  to  stand  alone,  without  team  help,  in  a  boxing 
ring,  or  on  a  wrestling  mat,  where  his  own  courage,  endurance,  agility,  and  skill  is  put  to  a 
sterling  test.     Even  though  we  may  not  subscribe  to  some  of  these  sports  as  a  life-long  suitable 
competitive  or  recreational  activity,  some  exposure  to  situations  of  this  type  keep  a  race  vig- 
orous and  self-reliant. 

Every  boy  and  girl  passes  through  a  stage  in  development  during  which  self-testing  and 
achievement  are  highly  important.    Successes  attained  in  this  way  may  take  the  place  of  possible 
failures  in  a  team  or  group  situation.     Every  person  wants  to  excel  in  something.     The  great 
numbers  of  enjoyable  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  rifle  shooting,  bait  casting,  arch- 
ery, badminton,  squash,  handball,  fishing  and  hunting,  and  countless  others  provide  opportunities 
all  through  life  for  one  or  more  individuals  to  enjoy  recreation  as  opportunity  and  obligations 
permit.    Most  of  these  activities  can  be  enjoyed  to  a  ripe  old  age.     The  well-planned  and  executed 
program  will  provide  individual  and  dual  sports  instruction  and  participation  to  accompany  the 
quite  different  outcomes  that  are  possible  through  team  and  group  activities. 

THE  ROLE  OF  TEAM  AND  GROUP  SPORTS 

Physical  education  is  as  much  a  social  program  as  it  is  a  biological  one.    Here  indeed  is 
the  testing  ground  of  reality;  it  is  life  itself.    Democracy  does  not  blossom  in  a  vacuum;  it 
reaches  stature  through  group  experiences.    It  reaches  heights  through  sports  where  self  is 
often  sublimated  to  the  good  of  the  whole;  where  a  cause  is  worth  fighting  for.    We  were  not 
born  with  the  ability  to  listen  and  learn  from  opinions  of  all  those  about  us;  to  offer  our  own 
contributions  where  appropriate.     These  things  must  be  learned.     Where  can  one  find  a  better 
laboratory  than  the  team  sports  field?     Yet  a  word  of  caution  is  suggested  here.     Competitive 
athletics  cannot  be  called  either  good  or  bad  simply  because  they  are  competitive  or  because 
they  are  athletics.     They  achieve  the  goals  of  good  or  bad  depending  on  the  way  they  are  con- 
ducted, upon  the  objectives  set,  and  upon  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  them.    Games  are 
merely  inert  media  for  personality  development.    A  burden  is  squarely  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  teach  and  administer  them. 

The  modern  concept  points  to  team  sports  as  a  device  through  which  real  personality  and 
social  traits  may  be  achieved.    It  also  believes  that  all  the  older  ideas  of  bodily  strength, 
growth,  agility,  endurance,  and  development  may  be  obtained  through  these  group  sports,  rather 
than  a  narrow  curriculum  of  formalized  and  militarized  conditioning  exercise  of  one  type  or 
another.     Yet  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  too  many  of  our  American  sports,  and 
games  that  have  been  borrowed  from  other  continents,  are  predominantly  running  games.    Often 
very  little  development  occurs  in  the  upper  shoulder  girdle  area  of  the  body.     But  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  running  type  games  with  other  forms  of  physical  education  may  provide  the  envi- 
ronment for  healthful  growth  and  development,  sufficient  to  meet  any  of  life's  challenges.    Again 
a  word  of  caution  is  indicated.    No  physical  education  program  which  places  all  or  most  of  its 
stress  on  any  one  of  the  several  participation  areas  such  as  class  instruction,  varsity  athletics, 
intramural  sports,  or  co-recreational  activities,  will  completely  achieve  desired  objectives. 
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Each  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  total  program  through  which  every  person  may  be  reached 
again  and  again. 

THE  ROLE  OF  CO -EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  activities  program  for  mixed  groups  is  rapidly  bidding  for  its  rightful  share  of  em- 
phasis in  every  modern  school  curriculum.    As  the  school  prepares  young  people  to  enjoy  aca- 
demic pursuits  and  for  vocational  efficiency,  so  should  it  prepare  them  to  make  proper  adjust- 
ments courteously,  graciously,  and  successfully  in  social  situations.    An  ability  to  adjust  one's 
self  easily  and  gracefully  to  constantly  shifting  circumstances  entails  the  learning  of  certain 
accepted  social  customs  and  procedures  which  must  be  practiced  frequently  in  order  that  they 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  nervous  system  and  so  become  a  part  of  the  personality  of  the  indi- 

tvidual. 
Sensible  association  between  the  sexes  is  certainly  essential  to  normal  social  life.    Men 
and  women  meet  in  industry,  on  the  streets,  at  dances,  at  parties,  and  in  the  professions.     They 

aild  homes  together,  and  work  and  play  together.    As  adults,  they  are  expected  to  get  along 
with  one  another  without  difficulty  or  embarrassment.     All  the  guardians  of  youth  seem  to  keep 
forgetting  that  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  especially  the  opposite  sex,  does  not  natu- 
rally emerge  with  maturity.     Men  and  women  should  learn  to  play  together  while  in  school. 
Mute  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  partially  bound  up  in  the  increasing  divorce  rate 
over  the  nation.     Most  divorces  grow  out  of  hasty  marriage  that  has  not  provided  a  climate  for 
mutual  understanding  and  knowledge  of  likes  and  dislikes,  which  could  often  have  been  obtained 
through  frequent  play  together  in  many  physical  activities. 

The  following  chapters  will  include  information  on  a  widely  selected  number  of  sports 
and  activities  which  may  assist  in  the  learning  and  teaching  of  skills  and  appreciations  toward 
the  end  that  some  of  the  philosophies  and  principles  discussed  in  this  chapter  may  be  more 
fully  realized. 
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ANGLING 


BAIT  AND  FLY  CASTING 
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HISTORY  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPORT 

Various  forms  of  fishing  annually  attract  more  participants  than  any  other  single  sport  in 
the  United  States.    Recent  reports  from  federal  sources  indicate  that  nearly  8,500,000  citizens 
secured  licenses  to  fish  in  the  nation.     This  figure  does  not  include  thousands  of  Indians  who 
may  fish  in  their  own  preserves  without  license,  nor  does  it  include  thousands  who  fish  off  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  without  need  of  license.     When  one  considers  the  large  numbers  who 
occasionally  try  their  luck  without  legal  right  in  various  streams  and  lakes  the  total  annual 
number  probably  exceeds   13,000,000.    At  least  we  are  sure  that  more  money  is  expended  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States  for  fishing  gear  and  tackle  than  any  other  sport.    Some  figures  estimate 
the  annual  expenditure  for  equipment  to  reach  $1,650,000,000,  a  sizeable  sum  even  in  this  age  of 
unheard  of  federal  spending. 

While  this  chapter  concerns  itself  more  particularly  with  bait  and  fly  casting  techniques, 
a  brief  word  about  the  origins  of  fishing  in  general  might  be  appropriate.    It  is  said  that  the  early 
Persians  were  the  first  to  use  fish  as  a  part  of  the  diet.    Egyptians  were  undoubtedly  among  the 
first  to  become  active  in  the  sport,  since  many  of  their  tablets  and  stone  chronicles  depict  this 
art  in  one  form  or  another.    A  close  scrutiny  of  the  Bible,  and  other  narratives  of  even  earlier 
life,  reveals  that  several  stages  developed  in  fishing.     Chronologically  we  could  be  safe  in  saying 
that  fish  were  first  obtained  simply  by  scooping  or  trapping  with  the  bare  hands,  following  the 
receding  of  flood  waters  which  left  fish  almost  helpless  in  shallow  pools.    A  newer  method  of 
obtaining  fish  was  called  "tickling",  which  actually  involved  watchful  waiting  by  the  stream's 
edge.    As  swimming  fish,  more  plentiful  in  those  days,  drifted  by  the  "tickler"  merely  slipped 
his  hand  under  the  belly  of  his  prey,  and  actually  tickled  it,  finally  grabbing  the  fish  out  of  the 
water.     While  this  may  sound  somewhat  absurd  one  can  still  see  this  art  accomplished  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies  during  drouth  periods.     Trout  get  lost  or  isolated  in  small  shallow  pools  and 
become  sluggish,  with  no  place  to  dart  in  usual  style.     Then  the  "tickler"  does  his  stuff  with 
success. 
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Next  came  use  of  the  spear  in  procuring  fish  for  food. 
This  was  done  by  very  primitive  man.     Later  the  art  of 
gigging  was  perfected,  although  illegal  in  most  places  today. 
The  Egyptians  were  first  to  use  a  braided  line,  made  of 
animal  hair,  to  which  was  attached  a  burr.     If  the  fish  could 
not  be  landed  after  swallowing  the  burr  he  was  usually  ma- 
neuvred  near  the  shore  where  the  possibility  of  a  slug  over 
the  head  might  finish  the  trick.     Earliest  hooks  were  made 
from  bone,  and  the  evolution  to  various  metals  did  not  come 
until  man  had  mastered  other  uses  of  metals.     Certain  it  is 
that  almost  all  early  races  learned  of  the  food  value  of  fish, 
and  supplemented  an  animal  diet  with  the  fish.    It  is  said 
the  Chinese  devised  more  methods  of  catching  fish  than 
any  other  people.     It  was  quite  natural  that  they  should 
eventually  use  silk  braided  lines.     The  Jews  are  usually 
credited  with  developing  fishing  as  an'industry,  with  the 
advent  of  their  large  nets. 

While  the  Italian  Aelian  is  often  credited  with  writ- 
ing the  first  book  on  casting,  most  of  our  early  information 
on  origins  and  history  of  angling  comes  from  the  writings 
of  William  Radcliffe,  of  Oxford,  England.     He  claims  that 
Martial  the  Roman  was  the  first  to  write  about  fly-casting. 
Origin  of  the  modern  reel  is  doubtful.     Historians  agree 
that  they  were  in  existence  by  1475  AD.    The  reel  was 

described  as  a  "wind"  by  Barker,  an  Englishman,  in  1651,  who  might  have  enjoyed  the  popular- 
ity of  Isaac  Walton  who  entered  the  scene  two  years  later,  had  it  not  been  for  his  propensity  for 
violating  the  law,  making  enemies,  and  ignoring  the  rights  of  others.    Isaac  Walton  wrote  ex- 
tensively and  did  much  to  develop  a  further  appreciation  for  fishing  and  casting,  being  called  the 
patron  saint  of  anglers.     The  first  fly-casting  tournament  ever  held  in  England  took  place  in 
1767,  where  all  but  fly-casting  was  considered  bad  taste.    It  was  1732  when  the  first  American 
fishing  club  was  organized  at  Philadelphia.     The  original  Schuykill  club  still  exists,  and  is  per- 
haps the  nation's  oldest  sports  organization. 

In  1&93  Chicago  enthusiasts  used"  the  World's  Fair  to  inaugurate  a  national  tournament, 
which  was  held  almost  annually  ever  since.     Competition  was  held  there  on  accuracy  fly,  long 
distance  bait,  long  distance  fly,  and  other  events.     Today  various  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
famous  for  various  types  of  angling,  with  the  north  woods  areas  popular  for  larger  species  of 
muskelunge  and  pickerel,  crappies,  wall-eyed  pike,  and  bass;  the  mountain  streams  for  various 
types  of  swift-darting  trout,  the  great  lakes  for  deep-hiding  lake  trout  and  white  fish,  and  the 
smaller  creeks  and  streams  over  the  nation  for  varieties  of  bass,  suckers,  crappies,  blue  gills, 
carp,  bullheads,  catfish,  perch,  and  similar  pan  fish.    Deep  sea  enthusiasts  go  off  shore  for  the 
the  large  and  fighting  fish  peculiar  to  ocean  waters.    As  a  result  literally  thousands  of  types  of 
poles  and  reels  have  been  developed,  each  claiming  special  advantages  for  each  type  of  angling. 

The  manufacture  of  casting  bait  has  become  a  major  industry,  with  thousands  of  lures 
being  developed  and  sold  everywhere.     Fortunately  the  art  of  making  flies  has  not  been  confined 
to  larger  companies,  with  many  individuals,  some  physically  handicapped,  being  able  to  develop 
flourishing  businesses  in  the  home  workshop.    One  of  the  finest  things  to  c.ome  out  of  recent 
physical  education  instruction  is  the  movement  by  many  colleges  of  offering  courses  in  bait  and 
fly  casting  and  especially  the  art  of  fly-tying.     Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, University  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Ohio  State  have  been  leaders  in  this  type  of  in- 
struction.    Many  high  schools,  city  recreation  programs,  and  hobby  and  crafts  groups  are  offer- 
ing this  type  of  activity  with  increasing  effectiveness. 

Competition  in  fly  casting  is  done  with  colored  circles  made  of  plastic,  placed  at  various 
distances  on  the  water.     Each  color  designates  the  distance  of  the  cast.    Homemade  targets  can 
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Fly-Tying  and  Bait  Handicraft  Course  -  Pennsylvania  State 
College  (Courtesy  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Aim 
Magazine) 

be  easily  developed.    Richard  Miller  of  Huntington  Beach,  California,  won  the  1943  Chicago 
tournament  with  a  maximum  cast  of  over  403  feet.    Anglers  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shorelines  enjoy  the  art  of  surf  casting,  which  demands  a  heavier  lure,  and  thus  permits  a  much 
farther  cast  out  into  the  rolling  surf.     Bait  and  fly  casting  students  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 

are  taken  occasionally  out  to  the  State 

Fish  Hatcheries  where  they  are  per- 
mitted to  cast  at  will  with  unbarbed 

hooks,  releasing  their  catch  back  into 

the  water  without  injury  to  the  fish. 

Many  cities  are  sponsoring  contests 

for  smaller  boys  and  girls  in  smaller, 
<^**SS5p^^s5^*^^^*,"v«v^x  and  shallower  pools  in  the  hope  that 

these  skills  and  enthusiasms  will  carry 

over  into  adult  life,  and  provide  adults 

with  enjoyable  outdoor  recreation. 

VALUE  OF   THE   SPORT 

Angling  in  all  its  forms  hardly  needs  further  justification  for  inclusion  in  the  great  group 
of  desirable  physical  education  and  recreational  activities.     Its  appeal  for  the  very  young  and 
the  very  old  and  all  ages  between  is  almost  universal.     Professional  men  spend  large  sums  of 
money  in  purchasing  the  finest  of  equipment  which  may  not  be  used  more  frequently  than  once 
a  year.     Yet  the  youngest  devotee  may  far  exceed  the  professional  catch  with  improvised  equip- 
ment. 
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It  is  a  sport  that  takes  one  out  to  the  great  outdoors  for  prolonged  healthful  experiences. 
There  is  a  soul-satisfying  outcome  of  the  hike  through  woods  and  over  mountains  to  the  angling 
scene;  the  appetite  and  enjoyment  of  food  cooked  in  the  outdoors;  the  test  of  skill  with  a  rapidly 
diminishing  number  of  victims;  and  the  complete  change  from  a  mechanized  and  urban  society. 
It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  activities  for  the  combined  family  group,  both  male  and  fe- 
male.    Father  and  son  can  dissolve  friction  points  and  establish  a  closer  relationship  that  may 
have  lifetime  lasting  results.     Husband  and  wife  may  find  new  pleasures  together  in  this   sport. 
It  is  an  activity  that  should  be  given  far  more  weight  in  the  school  instructional  program,  with 
especial  attention  given  to  observance  of  laws  and  regulations,  rights  of  others,  ethics  and  fair 
play,  and  safety  precautions.     Time  and  interest  should  be  given  in  schools  to  handicraft  in  the 
making  of  lures  and  flies,  either  in  the  class  procedure,  or  in  special  club  groups.     If  no  one  on 
the  school  faculty  is  capable  of  supervising  the  activity  it  is  a  rare  thing  not  to  be  able  to  find 
someone  in  every  community  who  would  get  a  real  thrill  out  of  helping  and  working  with  students 
in  cultivating  skills  and  desires  for  this  fine  sport. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  BAIT  CASTING 

Bait  casting  is  fun,  is  not  difficult  to  learn,  and  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  learning  and 
practicing  the  fundamentals  of  this  sport  will  be  repaid  a  thousand  fold  in  fishing  pleasure. 
While  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive  rods  and  reels,  care  should  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing a  good  feeling  rod  about  5  to  5-1/2  feet  long.     The  reel  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
equipment,  as  cheap  reels  tend  to  backlash,  and  precision  construction  is  important  for  best 
results. 

In  bait  casting,  the  wrist  plays  the  star  role  in  the  cast,  the  forearm  a  very  minor  sec- 
ondary part,  and  the  upper  arm  is  used  not  at  all.     Fundamentals  of  bait  casting  can  be  prac- 
ticed as  easily  on  a  lawn  as  on  a  lake  or  stream.    Place  a  handkerchief,  old  hat,  or  any  article 
which  will  serve  as  a  target,  35-40  feet  away.     Grasp  the  rod  in  a  natural  manner,  with  palm 
down  and  reel  handles  up,  thumb  resting  on  the  cross  bar  (pillar)  of  the  reel  and  exerting  slight 
pressure  on  the  line.     Take  a  position  as  shown  in  (1)  with  the  rod  tip  pointing  to  a  1   to  2  o'clock 
position,  and  the  casting  weight  or  plug  suspended  slightly  below  the  rod  tip.     Without  elevating 
or  lowering  the  rod  tip  aim  directly  at  your  target  by  sighting  through  (bisecting  it  with)  the  rod. 
Now  make  the  cast  which,  in  wrist  action,  timing  and  deliberateness  is  very  much  like  aiming 
and  flipping  an  apple  impaled  on  the  tip  of  a  short  stick.     Make  the  cast  by  lowering  the  rod  tip 
to  a  2  to  2:30  o'clock  position  simply  by  **dropping"  the  hand  (not  the  forearm);  then  with  an 
upward  flick  of  the  wrist,  and  only  slight  upward  motion  of  the  forearm,  raise  the  rod  tip  in  a 
smooth,  continuous  upward  arc  of  travel  (2),  until  the  rod  tip  approaches  the  upright  or    perpen- 
dicular position.     There,  quickly  and  smartly,  begin  to  check  the  backward  travel  of  the  rod  so 
that  the  rod  momentum,  plus  the  weight  of  the  plug  and  its  momentum,  will  bow  the  rod  to  the 
rear  (3).     This  will  cause  the  rod  handle  to  move  forward  in  the  hand  and  to  exert  outward 
pressure  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers.     The  fingers  will  tighten  their  grip  on  the  rod 


Fig.  1.    How  to  Make  the  Overhead  Cast  with  a  Bait  Rod:     1.  Starting  position  with  rod  at  22   1/2% 
angle  above  horizontal.    2.  Continuing  the  back  cast.    Bait  swings  out  and  up.    3.  Position  at  start  of 
forward  cast.    4.  Continuing  forward  cast  with  bait  swinging  over  top  of  rod.    5.  Position  at  end  of 
power  application  in  forward  cast.    Rod  is  22  l/2%  above  horizontal,  same  as  starting  position. 
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handle  automatically  with  enough  "squeeze"  and  muscle  tension  to  snap  the  rod  and  hand  forward 
(4).     This  forward  impetus  should  be  followed  through  with  a  smooth,  steady  forward  and  down- 
ward push,  with  the  hand  and  wrist  on  the  rod  to  make  the  forward  cast  (5). 

As  the  rod  tip  approaches  a  1  o'clock  position,  reduce  the  thumb  pressure  on  the  line  and 
reel  just  enough  to  permit  the  plug  to  shoot  forward  toward  the  target  as  the  rod  tip  continues 
almost  to  the   3  o*clock  position.    As  the  plug  approaches  the  target,  apply  enough  thumb  pressure 
to  the  line  or  flange  of  the  reel  to  reduce  speed  of  the  reel  and  slow  the  travel  of  the  plug,  then  - 
as  the  plug  reaches  the  target  -  apply  thumb  pressure  to  stop  the  reel  and  plug  so  that  the  plug 
will  land  within  the  target  area.    Overshooting  the  target  is  the  result  of  failing  to  stop  the  reel 
soon  enough.     Correct  timing,  and  the  ability  to  lay  the  plug  within  the  selected  area  will  come 
with  practice.     With  a  little  practice  you  will  be  hitting  your  target  like  a  veteran. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  FLY  CASTING 

It  is  utter  nonsense  to  believe  that  fly  casting  skills  are  gained  only  after  years  of  expe- 
rience and  frequent  practice.     A  series  of  timed,  rhythmic  sequence  is  however  required,  and 
these  things  can  be  mastered  in  a  short  time,  with  skills  increasing  with  pleasure.    As  in  bait 
casting  a  wise  choice  of  equipment  is  necessary.     However  this  selection  does  not  have  to  be  the 
usual  costly  glass  rod  and  most  expensive  reel  that  most  manufacturers  recommend.     The  chosen 
rod  should  be  of  weight  and  length  suitable  for  handling.     Selection  of  the  line  is  dependent  on  the 
type  of  fish  you  hope  to  catch;  and  how  it  will  cast  with  the  rod  selected. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  fly  casting  it  is  the  line  that  is  actually  cast,  and  not  the 
lure,  which  merely  goes  along  with  the  line  to  a  desired  spot.     Quite  the  opposite  is  true  of  bait 
casting.     This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  line  must  carry  enough  weight  to  function  well  with 
the  rod.     The  wrist  plays  an  important  role,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  forearm  actually 
powers  the  cast.     The  forearm  and  wrist  action  employed  in  fly  casting  is,  in  fact,  almost  iden- 
tical to  that  used  when  driving  a  nail  into  a  wall  with  a  hammer.     Figure  2  illustrates  the  various 
positions  that  develop  in  the  overhead  fly  cast.     In  (1)  the  angler  stands  ready  with  20  to  30  feet 
of  line  stripped  from  the  reel  and  extended  straight  in  front  of  him,  with  the  rod  held  in  the  right 
hand  as  shown.     With  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  grasp  the  line  between  the  reel 
and  the  first  rod  guide,  hold  the  line  coiled  in  the  left  hand,  and  point  the  rod  tip  to  a  position 
approximating  2  or  2:30  o'clock  on  a  large  imaginary  clock  dial  at  your  left  under  whose  nu- 
meral 12  you  pretend  to  be  standing.    Draw  in  slack  line  with  a  rearward  motion  of  your  left 
hand  until  definite  tension  on  the  line  is  felt.     Then  start  the  rod  tip  in  an  upward  arc  of  travel 
with  a  decisive  upward  motion  of  the  forearm  that  is  fast  enough  to  bring  the  line  into  the  air 
and  to  whip  it  upward  and  to  the  rear,  checking  the  wrist  and  rod  travel  as  the  rod  tip  reaches  a 
point  at,  or  slightly  beyond,  the  perpendicular  or   12  o'clock  position  (3).     Now  pause  momen- 
tarily and  allow  the  rod  tip  to  coast  backward  to  approximately  the  11  o'clock  point  (4),  as  the 
line  straightens  out  horizontally  behind  you.     Then,  at  the  precise  moment  that  the  line  does 
straighten  out  behind  you  start  the  forward  cast  which  is  made  with  a  decisive  forearm-wrist 
motion  that  in  all  respects  is  like  that  used  in  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  with  a  claw-hammer, 


Fig.  2.    Overhead  Fly  Cast:     1.  Position  at  start  of  back  cast.    2.  Pickup  and  back  cast.     3.  End  of  back 
cast.    4.  Start  of  forward  cast.    5.  Forward  delivery  cast.    6.  False  cast. 
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(5).     The  forward  cast  should  be  terminated  with  a  snap  of  the  wrist  and  the  rod  tip  halted  at 
about  the  2  o'clock  point  -  the  same  point  from  which  the  pick  up  was  made  and  the  back  cast 
started.     The  snap  of  the  wrist  action  at  the  termination  of  the  forward  cast  provides  the  neces- 
sary added  impetus  to  the  cast  to  straighten  out  the  line  and  the  leader,  and  to  carry  the  fly  for- 
ward and  above  the  spot  where  you  want  it  to  settle  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.    When 
fishing  with  bass  bugs,  hair  frogs,  streamer  flies,  or  other  lures  which  offer  considerable  wind 
resistance,  the  forward  cast  should  be  terminated  with  the  rod  pointing  at  approximately  a  3 
o'clock  point,  or  nearly  horizontal  position. 

It  is  well  for  the  beginner  to  develop  a  counting  system  to  help  with  early  attempts,  syn- 
chronizing the  various  parts  of  the  cast  as  illustrated  by  the  Figure  2  (1-2-3-4-5-6).    Don't 
rush  the  count  or  the  cast.    As  distance  of  casts  are  increased  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  time  interval  between  each  count  to  compensate  for  slightly  increased  time  required  for  the 
longer  line  to  straighten  out  behind  you. 

Any  pointers  and  instruction  that  you  can  get  from  a  friend  who  is  proficient  will  be  most 
helpful  in  getting  started  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  speeding  up  good  form  and  timing  which  is 
the  basis  for  correct  fly  casting  technique  and  fun. 


x^>C 
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Fig.  3.    Proper  Fly  Casting  Grips:     1.  Arm  action  grip.    2.  Wrist  action  grip. 
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Delivery 


Fig.  4.    The  Roll  Cast:     Depicts  technique  used  in  making  the  roll  cast  with  fly  rod;  show- 
ing pick-up  and  delivery. 


SURF  CASTING 

THE  CAST.     Brute  strength  is  not  required  in  casting.     It  is 
rather  a  combination  of  arm,  body  and  leg  work  that  sends  the  bait  far 
out  into  the  breakers.     There  are  several  styles  of  casting.     The  cast 
described  below  is  the  most  widely  used,  but  if  you  find  that  an  over- 
head cast  or  a  side  swipe  feels  easier  to  you,  then  cast  the  way  that  is 
most  natural  to  you.     The  beginner  does  well  not  to  try  to  break  the 
world's  record  of  735  feet.    Start  easily,  then  gradually  increase  the 
force  on  the  rod,  a  jerky  cast  snaps  the  line  or  results  in  backlash. 
Regardless  of  the  style  of  casting,  the  motions  of  the  cast  are  substan- 
tially the  same. 
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Put  your  foot  forward  toward  the  spot  you  want  to  cast,  toe  set  a 
bit  to  the  right.     The  right  foot  is  a  normal  step  to  the  rear  and  right. 
You  are  facing  to  the  right  of  the  target,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 
Place  the  right  hand  up  under  the  reel,  with  your  thumb  on  the  spool. 
Put  the  reel  in  free  spool,  let  out  about  two  feet  of  line  and  grasp  the 
lower  end  of  the  butt  with  your  left  hand.    Now  twist  your  body  at  the 
hips  and,  facing  backward,  bring  your  rod  back  as  far  as  possible  by 
extending  your  right  arm  and  bending  your  right  knee.    Your  left  hand 
is  near  the  chin,  and  the  tip  low  to  the  ground.     The  left  side  plate  of 
the  reel  is  facing  upwards  by  a  slight  twist  of  your  right  wrist  to  the 
right.     From  this  position,  the  cast  is  started  by  bringing  your  right 
hand  near  the  shoulder  and  your  left  hand  forward.     Up  to  now,  the  butt 
is  higher  than  the  tip.     The  power  is  put  into  the  cast  by  the  simultane- 
ous upward  and  forward  thrust  of  your  right  arm  and  the  downward  and 
backward  pull  of  your  left  arm.    During  the  cast  the  body  is  pivoted, 
and  the  weight  shifted  from  the  right  foot  to  the  left  foot,  as  the  cast 
progresses.     The  rod  swings  in  an  arc  of  about  45  degrees.     When  the 
rod  is  near  the  vertical,  release  the  reel  spool  and  from  then  on  apply 
only  enough  thumb  pressure  to  prevent  the  over-running  of  the  spool. 
This  proper  thumbing  might  seem  difficult  to  the  beginner,  but  by 
watching,  NOT  the  sinker  but  the  spool,  and  thumbing  lightly,  as  soon 
as  loose  coils  of  line  develop  on  the  spool,  backlashing  will  be  elimi- 
nated.    Follow  through  with  your  rod  until  the  tip  is  in  line  with  the 
flight  of  the  sinker.    You  are  now  facing  the  target  with  your  body 
leaning  forward  and  your  left  knee  bent.     Your  right  arm  is  well  ex- 
tended and  your  left  hand  near  the  left  thigh.     Hold  the  rod  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  sinker  drops,  at  which  time  stop  the  spool  entirely  to 
prevent  over-running.    Shift  the  reel  in  gear,  reel  in  all  slack  line  and 
watch  for  a  strike. 

If  a  backlash  occurs,  perhaps  you  forced  the  cast  too  much. 
Straighten  out  your  line  and  try  again  with  less  force.    You  can  cast 
almost  as  far  with  half  of  your  total  strength.     To  eliminate  backlash 
requires  the  observance  of  a  dozen  or  more  precautions  and  we  are 
bound  to  slip  up  on  one  of  them  once  in  a  while,  so  don't  let  a  backlash 
discourage  you,  we  all  get  them. 


CASTING  TIPS 

USEFUL  TIPS.     To  cast  successfully,  several  precautions  are  imperative.    Do  not  start 
casting  with  a  dry  line,  you  will  only  burn  your  thumb,  cast  short  or  backlash.    Wet  linen  line  is 
50%   stronger  and  casts  easier.     To  wet  the  line,  make  an  easy  short  cast,  dip  the  tip  of  your 
rod  into  the  water  and  reel  the  wet  line  back  on  the  spool.    Do  not  dip  your  reel  into  the  ocean, 
as  you  only  get  the  inside  of  the  reel  wet  and  not  much  of  the  line.    Another  point  is  to  wind  the 
line  evenly  and  tightly  on  the  spool,  even  in  the  excitement  of  reeling  in  a  fish,  a  humpy  spooled 
line  will  cause  backlash.    Also,  loose  line  on  the  spool  will  dig  in  and  cause  backlash.    Heavy 
oil  on  the  spool  bearings  cuts  down  backlashes.     Even  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  start  fishing, 
never  try  a  forced  cast  with  a  dry,  uneven  wound  or  loose  line,  you  will  only  lose  precious  fish- 
ing time,  while  trying  to  untangle  the  birdnest  caused  by  a  backlash.    Always  take  the  time  to 
prepare  your  line  with  one  or  more  short  preliminary  casts.    Never  cast  with  the  click  on.     The 
purpose  of  the  click  is  to  signal  a  strike  when  the  rod  is  fished  in  a  fixed  position.     Before  each 
trip,  break  off  about  4  feet  from  the  end  of  your  line,  to  eliminate  any  weakness  caused  by  the 
strain  of  casting  and  chafing  on  the  sand.     When  assembling  the  rod,  line  Up  the  guides  with  the 
reel  to  insure  even  winding.    Also,  anchor  the  line  to  the  spool  arbor  to  prevent  slipping.    Set 
the  star  drag  to  the  desired  tension  before  you  start  fishing.     To  check  the  amount  of  drag,  put 
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the  reel  in  gear  and  pull  line  off  the  spool.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  any  more  drag  on 
the  reel  than  the  line  or  rod  will  stand.     The  purpose  of  the  drag  is  to  have  a  steady  tension  on 
the  line  rather  than  to  stop  the  run  of  a  fish.     Too  much  drag  on  the  reel  might  only  result  in 
breaking  tackle  or  pulling  out  the  hook. 

CARE  OF  THE  CATCH.     Fresh  fish  are  delicious  food,  but  fish  spoil  easily  when  lying  on 
the  beach  in  the  hot  sun.     Keep  the  fish  out  of  the  sun  and  cover  with  wet  seaweed,  or  a  wet  sack. 
Bleed,  take  out  the  gills,  and  gut  your  fish,  as  soon  as  possible.     To  preserve  the  flavor  of  the 
fish,  do  not  scale  or  cut  off  the  head,  do  this  just  before  preparing  and  you  will  enjoy  a  delicious 
meal,  more  so  because  you  caught  the  fish  yourself. 


LEATHER   THONG 


WIRE 
TO   SINKER 
6  TO  12  INCHES 


Fish  Finder 


CONNECTING    LINK 


Metal   Squid 


Fig.  5.    Surf  Fishing  Rigs  Illustration 

SURF  FISHING 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.     Surf,  or  beach-fishing,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  ways  to  fish  salt  water.     Fishing  the  ever-pounding,  mysterious 
surf,  is  an  exciting,  healthful,  and  enjoyable  pastime.    It  requires  some 
practice,  and  patience,  before  one  attains  a  degree  of  expertness.    A 
variety  of  fish  feed  close  inshore  on  the  banks,  on  bars  and  around  rocks, 
where  the  tubulence  and  swirl  of  the  waters  have  washed  small  bait 
for  the  larger  fish  to  feed  on.    Deep  holes,  gullies,  and  sloughs  are 
good  places  to  drop  your  bait.     Long  casts  are  not  always  necessary; 
in  fact,  an  over-energetic  caster  often  drops  his  bait  beyond  the  point 
where  the  fish  are  feeding.    In  bait-fishing,  clams,  mussels,  crabs, 
shrimp,  squid,  worms,  whole  or  cut-fish,  are  most  effective;  fresh 
bait  is  to  be  preferred.    It  is  good  practice  to  reel  in  your  bait  several 
feet  every  few  minutes,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  free  of  crabs. 

SQUIDDING.    Not  only  can  shore-feeding  fish  be  caught  in  the 
surf,  but  also  game  deepwater  fish  often  come  close  to  the  beach,  chasing  and  feeding  on  small 
bait-fish,  which  seek  the  protection  of  shallow  water  inshore.    On  these  occasions  a  tin  squid, 
also  called  a  jig  or  drail  is  an  excellent  fish-taker.    As  this  metal  squid  is  to  resemble  live 
bait,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  and,  therefore,  reeled  in  the  instant  it  hits  the 
water.     To  get  the  necessary  action,  a  reel  with  a  gear  ratio  of  3  to  1  is  imperative.     These 
lures  weigh  only  2-l/2  to  3-l/2  ounces.     Therefore  a  squidding  rod  should  be  lighter  and  more 
flexible  than  a  bait-casting  surf  rod. 

THE  SURF  REEL.    Specially  designed  surfcasting  reels  make  casting  a  real  pleasure. 
Fitted  with  an  extra  wide  spool,  of  small  diameter  and  light  weight,  these  reels  take  the  hard 
work  out  of  casting,  give  longer  casts,  and  reduce  back  lashes.     Take-apart  construction  is  of 
advantage  in  cleaning  the  reel,  as  in  beach-fishing,  there  is  the  danger  of  the  reel  becoming 
sandlogged  and  useless  for  fishing.    Also,  an  extra  spool  is  supplied  with  this  model  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  different  size  lines,  or  in  the  case  of  a  broken  line,  the  angler  does  not  have  to 
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lose  precious  fishing  time,  but  only  a  minute,  to  exchange  spools.    A  smooth  acting  star  drag  is 
indispensable  when  fighting  game  fish.    Reels  most  widely  used  today  have  a  line  capacity  of  200 
yards  of  #9  line.    And  don't  forget,  even  the  best  reel  will  perform  better  with  the  help  of  a  little 
lubrication.    Salt  water  is  very  injurious  to  metals,  and  the  reel  should  be  thoroughly  lubricated 
to  combat  corrosion.    Never  lay  your  reel  on  the  sand.     When  not  in  use,  place  your  rod  in  a 
sand  spike  and  cover  the  reel  with  a  cloth  or  plastic  reel  bag,  to  prevent  blowing  sand  from 
getting  into  the  reel,  and  spoil  a  day's  fishing. 

CARE  OF  YOUR  REEL 

With  reasonable  care,  your  reel  will  last  a  lifetime,  unless  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  fishing. 

Oil  and  grease  your  reel  at  least  once  a  week,  or  still  better  shoot  a  drop  of  oil  into  the 
bearings  after  a  day's  fishing.     This  will  refill  the  built-in  oil  reservoirs,  which  act  as  safe- 
guards of  the  reel. 

Use  lubricant  on  spool  bearings,  handle  shaft,  click  button,  free  spool  lever,  and  handle 
knob.  To  grease  the  driving  gears,  shoot  lubricant  into  nipple  on  front  plate,  marked  grease. 
Use  oil  and  grease  sparingly.     You  don't  have  to  flood  your  reel  to  properly  lubricate  it. 

Considering  the  fact,  that  a  reel  when  casting,  makes  up  to  10,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
it  is  easily  understood  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  bearings  well  oiled  with  a  high  grade 
lubricant.     If  your  reel  is  thoroughly  oiled  and  greased  at  all  times,  it  will  prevent  the  injurious 
inroads  of  salt  water  corrosion. 

CLEANING  THE  REEL.    Should  sand  get  into  your  reel,  or  should  you  wish  to  clean  the 
reel,  take  it  apart,  and  wash  the  parts  with  a  mixture  of  2/3  kerosene  and  l/3  light  lubricating 
oil;   or  one  of  the  commercial  solvents  on  the  market  for  cleaning  purposes. 

LINE  CARE.    A  good  grade  of  fishing  line  lasts  a  long  time,  if  given  the  proper  treatment. 
Verdigris  and  rust,  strong  sun  rays,  fungi  and  mildew  caused  by  dampness,  acids  are  enemies 
of  fishing  lines.     When  used  daily,  the  line  does  not  need  any  attention,  but  do  not  allow  the  line 
to  dry  on  the  reel,  as  salt  water  is  injurious  to  lines.     Wash  the  line  in  fresh  water,  and  allow  it 
to  dry  (in  the  shade)  before  putting  it  back  on  the  reel.    In  mid-season,  reverse  the  line,  end  for 
end,  on  the  reel.    Over  winter  store  your  lines  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  wrapped  in  paper.     Before 
using,  next  spring,  test  line  for  strength,  by  breaking  off  a  few  feet. 

Caution:    If  you  want  to  catch  that  "big  one"  that  got  away  last  summer,  don't  think  the  old 
line  is  good  enough,  but  make  sure,  and  use  a  good  new  one. 

BAIT-HOOK  KNOTS 

THE  "DOUBLE-EYE"  KNOT.     This  knot  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  after  exhaustive 
tests  at  the  Du  Pont  research  laboratory  at  Arlington,  N.J. 


1:  Tie  a  "single  run- 
ning" knot  on  the  end 
of  the  leader  and  push 
it  through  the  eye  of 
the  hook. 


2:  Pass  this  loop  over 
the  bend  of  the  hook 
and  draw  up  to  the  eye. 


3:   Take  the  short  end 
of  the  "single  run- 
ning" knot,  push  it 
under  the  loop  against 
the  shank,  and  draw 
up  tight. 


4:  Appearance  of  fin- 
ished knot. 


Fig.  6 
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LOOP  KNOTS 

THE  "PERFECTION  LOOP"  KNOT.    We  recommend  this  knot  for  tying  a  loop  on  the  end 
of  your  leader.    It  is  a  safe  knot  to  use  with  nylon.    As  in  all  knot-tying,  the  knot  should  be  pulled 
up  very  tightly  and  securely. 


1:    Take  one 
turn  around  the 
nylon  and  hold 
the  crossing  be- 
tween thumb 
and  forefinger. 


2:   Take  a  sec- 
ond turn  around 
the  crossing 
and  bring  the 
end  around 
again  between 
the  turns. 


3:   Pass  loop  B 
through  A. 


4:  Like  this. 
Pull  on  loop  and 
leader  until 
jammed. 


5:  The 

finished 

knot. 


Fig.  7 

LINE-TO-LEADER  KNOT 

THE  "TUCKED  SHEET  BEND"  KNOT.     For  this  purpose  the  safest  and  easiest  knot  to  tie 
is  the  "Tucked  Sheet  Bend."    In  this  knot  the  end  of  the  line  is  brought  back  and  "tucked"  through 
the  loop  on  the  end  of  the  leader. 

The  method  of  tying  this  simple  knot  will  be  evident  from  the  drawings  without  detailed 
instructions. 

The  only  thing  one  has  to  watch  is  to  see  that  the  line  does  not  slip  through  the  loop  at  the 
butt  end  of  the  leader  before  it  is  jammed.     (Many  fishermen  tie  a  regular  knot  at  the  end  of  the 
line  to  prevent  this.)    If  it  does  slip  through,  it  will  still  hold,  and  will  not  be  a  "Tucked  Sheet 
Bend"  but  a  "Figure  Eight."     The  "Figure  Eight"  also  is  secure,  but  is  not  as  neat,  has  not  a 
straight  pull,  and  introduces  a  straight  pull,  and  introduces  a  lump  on  which  the  leader  has  a 
tendency  to  foul. 

The  advantage  of  the  "Tucked  Sheet  Bend"  over  the  customary  methods  of  attaching  a  line 
to  a  leader  loop  is  that  the  end  of  the  line  points  toward  the  fly,  and  does  not  form  a  protuberance 
to  catch  the  leader  in  casting. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  incidentally,  that  when  using  nylon  leaders  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
move the  leader  unless  a  change  is  desired.     Leave  it  right  on  the  line,  and  wind  it  up  on  the 
reel.    It  is  not  damaged  by  moisture,  and  will  not  "set"  in  a  coil.     (Even  leave  the  fly  on,  if  you 
like.) 


r^KgE 


S^= 


Fig.  8 
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When  ready  to  fish  again,  just  put  on  your  lure  and  go  ahead.    No  delays  for  soaking  out 
the  coils,  or  for    attaching  the  leader. 

THE  "LEADER**  KNOT.    Several  fishermen  have  suggested  that  this  knot  is  easier  to  tie 
and  more  satisfactory  than  the  "Blood"  knot. 


1:  Lap  the  ends  of  the 
strands  as  shown,  holding 
with  thumb  and  forefinger 
where  indicated. 


3:  Now  loop  the  other  short  end  around  the 
other  strand  in  a  similar  fashion  to  2. 


2:  Loop  end  around  both 
strands  three  times  and 
pull  end  through  all  three 
loops  as  indicated  by  ar- 
row.    Then  pull  up  slow- 
ly and  evenly  until  this 
part  of  knot  takes  the 
form  of  "A"  in  3. 


4:  When  both  sections  of  the  knot  have  been 
pulled  up  to  look  like  this,  take  the  long  ends 
and  pull  the  two  sections  together  slowly, 
then  pull  them  up  tight. 


^M^= 


5:  Appearance  of  the  finished  knot.    All  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off  the  short  ends 
close  to  the  knot. 


Fig.  9 


TIPS  ON  TROLLING.    Most  fish  that  strike  a  trolled  lure,  especially  an  artificial  one, 
hit  the  lure  itself  and  are  hooked  at  once.    Rarely  does  a  fish  swallow  an  artificial  lure.     Even  in 
the  case  of  a  fresh  strip  bait,  the  fish  is  usually  hooked  before  he  can  swallow  it  (this  rule  of 
course  does  not  hold  true  with  swordfish,  marlin  or  sailfish,  which  are  given  slack  line  in  order 
to  let  them  get  the  fresh  bait  well  down  in  the  mouth  or  gullet).     When  a  fish  is  hooked  fast  to  a 
large  trolled  lure,  the  teeth  offer  little  or  no  hazard  to  the  leader. 

Since  action  is  most  important  in  any  trolled  lure,  flexible  nylon  leader  material  is  very 
definitely  a  good  choice.    It  is  less  visible  than  any  other  leader.    It  will  not  reflect  sunlight, 
and  will  take  all  the  punishment  the  fish  will  give  it.    And  it  allows  very  much  better  action  to 
the  lure  in  the  water. 

Some  sharp-toothed  fish  overrun  the  lure.    In  dealing  with  them,  use  six  or  eight  inches 
(less  is  better)  of  wire  hooked  directly,  without  a  swivel,  to  your  nylon  leader.     For  many  fish, 
a  longshanked  hook  keeps  the  teeth  far  enough  away  to  prevent  injury  to  the  leader.     This  is  an 
important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  all  of  your  salt-water  fishing. 

SKISH 

"Skish"  is  the  fishermen's  game  played  with  regular  bait  or  fly  casting  tackle.    It  is  a 
splendid  means  of  u:  proving  casting  technique,  accuracy  and  distance. 

OFFICIAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Accuracy  Skish  Bait  Casting 

Rod  -  Unrestricted. 

Reel  -  Shall  be  equipped  with  a  levelwinding  device  in  working  order.    Reel  handle  shall 
be  no  less  than  2-1/8  inches  in  overall  length. 

Line  -  Shall  be  no  smaller  than  that  listed  by  recognized  line  manufacturers  as  of  9  - 
pound  test.    Mean  diameter  of  line  shall  be  no  less  than  .013"  ,  except  those  which  will  stand  a 
9-pound  pull  on  recognized  fish  scales.    Method  of  measuring  line  diameter  shall  be  by  dial 
thickness  gage  or  micrometer  caliper. 
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Plug  -  No  plug  shall  weigh  in  excess  of  5/8  of  an  ounce. 

Casting  -  Single-handed  only. 

Scoring  -  Two  casts  at  each  of  ten  targets  will  be  scored  as  follows:  Six  points  for  a  per- 
fect on  the  first  cast  and  four  points  for  a  perfect  on  the  second  cast.     If  plug  falls  on  or  within 
the  target  the  cast  shall  be  scored  "perfect".    If  plug  falls  outside  the  target  it  will  be  scored 
"zero".    No  fouls  shall  be  allowed  except  for  outside  interference. 

Targets  -  Ten  targets  consisting  of  ten  not  to  exceed  30"    rings  or  discs,  scattered  at  ran- 
dom, shall  be  anchored  at  unknown  distances  to  the  caster.     (Clubs  having  at  their  immediate 
disposal  but  five  targets  may  rotate  casters  from  targets  one  to  five).     The  closest  target  shall 
not  be  less  than  forty  feet  and  no  more  than  forty-five  feet  from  the  casting  box.     The  furthest 
target  shall  not  be  more  than  80 '    and  no  less  than  70'    from  the  casting  point.    Except,  when 
casting  indoors  and  space  will  not  permit  outdoor  distances,  the  furtherest  target  shall  be  no 
less  than  65'  .     Tilted  targets  are  permitted  when  the  targets  and  the  casting  point  are  on  the 
same  level.     The  far  edge  of  tilted  targets  shall  not  be  more  than  6"   higher  than  the  near  edge. 
The  casting  box  shall  consist  of  a  space  4'    square. 

Method  of  Casting  -  Free  style  unless  otherwise  specified.     Casters  will  rotate,  casting  at 
targets  from  one  to  ten,  taking  two  casts  at  each  target.    As  caster  moves  to  next  casting  posi- 
tion, the  next  caster  will  take  the  place  vacated.    Each  target  has  its  own  casting  point,  thereby 
allowing  ten  players  to  be  casting  at  ten  different  targets  at  the  same  time.     Clubs  using  but  five 
stations  shall  place  two  targets  at  each  station  not  more  than  10'  apart.     The  target  nearest  the 
caster  shall  be  first  at  each  station. 

When  using  but  five  targets  at  one  station,  the  casters  must  rotate  from  one  to  five,  taking 
two  casts  at  each  target  before  going  to  the  next.     This  procedure  must  be  repeated  to  make 
twenty  casts.     Clubs  wishing  to  cast  in  groups  of  five  may  do  so  providing  the  group  is  centered 
with  the  casting  box. 

Determining  Winners  -  The  caster  having  completed  the  necessary  twenty  casts  (2  at  each 
of  10  targets)  and  having  the  highest  number  of  credit  points  shall  be  declared  the  winner.     The 
caster  having  scored  the  next  highest  number  of  credit  points  shall  be  declared  the  runner-up 
etc. 

Deciding  Ties  -  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  competing  casters  finishing  with  the  same 
number  of  credit  points,  the  caster  having  made  the  greatest  number  of  initial  "perfects"  shall 
be  declared  the  winner.    Only  after  the  above  determination  has  failed  to  break  the  tie  shall  the 
contestants  cast  off  for  position,  the  number  of  targets  to  be  determined  by  the  tournament 
committee. 

SPECIAL  EVENT 

Skish  Bait  Distance 

Rod  -  Unrestricted. 

Reel  -  Shall  be  equipped  with  a  levelwinding  device  in  working  order.    Reel  handle  shall 
be  no  less  than  2-l/8  inches  in  overall  length.    Reel  handle  shall  revolve  with  the  spool  during 
the  cast. 

Line  -  Shall  be  no  smaller  than  that  listed  by  recognized  line  manufacturers  as  of  9    pound 
test.    Mean  diameter  of  line  shall  be  no  less  than  .013  inches,  except  those  which  will  stand  a 
9  pound  pull  on  recognized  fish  scales.    Method  of  measuring  line  diameter  shall  be  by  dial 
thickness  gage  or  micrometer  caliper. 

Plug  -  No  plug  shall  weigh  in  excess  of  5/8  of  an  ounce. 

Casting  Box  -  Shall  consist  of  a  space  four  feet  square. 

Method  of  Casting  and  Scoring  -  Casting  shall  be  done  single  handed  on  water  or  ground 
parallel  with  a  measuring  line.     Caster  shall  not  be  permitted  to  swing  the  weight  in  a  complete 
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circle  while  making  the  cast.     Casts  made  in  this  fashion  shall  be  scored  zero.    No  more  than 
five  casts  shall  be  made,  each  to  be  made  in  turn.    No  less  than  three  casts  must  be  made  to 
qualify.    Scores  shall  be  the  average  of  the  three  longest  casts,  the  longest  cast  to  be  a  matter 
of  record.     Casts  made  outside  of  the  box  shall  be  scored  zero.    Should  the  line  part,  or  should 
the  plug  leave  the  line  after  the  plug  has  left  its  starting  position  and  before  the  plug  comes  to 
rest  on  the  water  or  ground,  the  cast  shall  be  scored  zero.     Each  cast  shall  be  verified  for 
breakage  of  the   line  or  loss  of  plug  by  the  caster  retrieving  the  plug  from  the  reel.    No  allowance 
shall  be  made  except  for  outside  interference. 

Accuracy  Skish  Fly  Rules 

Rod  -  Reel  -  Line  and  Leader  -  Unrestricted,  but  same  outfit  shall  be  used  throughout  all 
events  unless  broken. 

Fly  -  Shall  be  tied  in  approved  Dry  Fly  style.     Point  of  hook  must  be  broken  off  back  of 
barb.     Bug-type  flies  shall  not  be  permitted. 

Targets  -  Five  30"    rings  or  discs  placed  at  unknown  distances  between  20'    and  40'    from 
the  casting  box.    Order  of  targets  shall  be  left  to  right,  starting  with  the  target  nearest  the  cast- 
ing box.     Casting  box  shall  consist  of  a  space  4'    square. 

(A)  1st.  Round  -  Dry  Fly  -  Time  Limit  -  2-l/2  minutes.     Caster  must  start  with  fly  in 
hand  and  no  slack  line.     Time  begins  and  first  try  scored  when  called  by  the  judge  as  fly  drops 
on  surface  (water,  floor  or  ground).     Three  casts  shall  be  made  at  each  target.    At  least  one 
false  cast  shall  be  made  between  each  score  or  lay  of  the  fly. 

To  Score  -  Only  "perfect  casts"  landing  in  or  on  the  ring  score.    On  each  ring  score  five 
points  for  "perfect"  on  first  try.    Score  three  points  for  "perfection  second  try.    Score  two 
points  for  "perfect"  on  third  try. 

Fly  must  rest  on  water  until  judge  calls  the  score.     Ticks  and  sunken  flies  count  as  casts. 
Time  goes  on  in  case  of  breaks,  lost  fly,  etc.    Score  on  all  five  targets  or  until  the  judge  calls 
time. 

Possible  Score  of  Fifty  points  in  Dry  Fly. 

(B)  2nd.  Round  -  Roll  Casting  -  Time  Limit  -  l-l/2  Minutes.     To  begin  (fly  is  resting  at 
last  ring  where  Dry  Fly  was  finished),  caster  roll  casts  from  last  Dry  Fly  ring  to  target  near- 
est the  casting  box  until  a  "perfect"  has  been  scored,  then  proceed  to  target  on  left  and  so  on  in 
clockwise  order  until  a  "perfect"  has  been  scored  on  all  five  targets  or  until  the  judge  calls 
time. 

Time  begins  when  fly  drops  on  surface  (water,  floor  or  ground). 

To  Score  -  E)ach  "perfect"  scores  five  points.     Fly  need  not  float. 

Possible  Score  of  Twenty-five  points  in  Roll  Casting. 

(C)  3rd.  Round  -  Wet  Fly  -  Time  Limit  -  l-l/2  Minutes.     Caster  must  start  with  fly  in 
hand  and  no  slack  line.     To  begin,  extend  line  to  nearest  target  by  false  casting.     Time  begins  as 
fly  drops  on  surface  as  a  measuring  cast.     Two  casts  in  succession  without  false  casts  to  be 
made  at  each  of  the  five  targets  in  order  from  left  to  right,  stripping  necessary  line  to  reach 
each  target.    Score  on  all  five  targets  or  until  the  judge  calls  time. 

To  Score  -  Only  "perfects"  landing  in  or  on  the  rings  score.    On  each  ring  score  three 
points  for  a  "perfect"  on  the  first  try.    Score  two  points  for  a  "perfect"  on  the  second  try.     Fly 
need  not  float. 

Possible  Score  of  Twenty-five  points  in  Wet  Fly. 

Deciding  Ties    -    In  the  event  of  two  or  more  competing  casters  finishing  with  the  same 
number  of  credit  points,  the  caster  having  made  the  greatest  number  of  initial  "perfects"  shall 
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be  declared  the  winner.    Only  after  the  above  determination  has  failed  to  break  the  tie  shall  the 
contestants  cast  off  for  position. 

Skish  Bass  Bug 

Rod,  Reel,  Line  and  Leader  unrestricted. 

Bug  -  Shall  have  a  wing  span  of  not  less  than  1-1/4  inches  overall.     Length  from  eye  of 
hook  to  tip  of  tail  shall  not  be  less  than  1-1/2  inches.     Hook  shall  be  no  smaller  than  a  number 
six.     Color  unrestricted.     Point  of  hook  must  be  broken  off  back  of  barb. 

Targets  -  Five  thirty  inch  rings  or  discs  placed  at  unknown  distances  between  twenty  and 
forty  feet  from  the  casting  box.    Order  of  targets  shall  be  from  left  to  right,  starting  with  the 
target  nearest  the  casting  box.     Casting  box  shall  consist  of  a  space  four  feet  square. 

Method  of  Casting  -  Caster  must  start  with  bug  in  hand  and  no  slack  line.     Time  begins 
and  first  try  scored  when  called  by  the  judge  as  bug  drops  on  surface  (water,  floor  or  ground). 
Four  casts  shall  be  made  at  each  target.    At  least  one  false  cast  shall  be  made  between  each 
score  or  lay  of  the  bug. 

To  Score  -  Only  "perfect  casts"  landing  in  or  on  the  ring  score.    On  each  ring  score  ten 
points  for  a  "perfect*  on  the  first  try.    Score  five  points  for  a  "perfect"  on  the  second  try. 
Score  three  points  for  a  "perfect"  on  the  third  try  and  two  points  for  a  "perfect  on  the  fourth  try. 

Bug  must  remain  where  it  dropped  until  judge  calls  the  score.     Ticks  shall  count  as  casts. 
Time  goes  on  in  case  of  breaks,  lost  bug,  etc.    Score  on  all  five  targets  or  until  the  judge  calls 
time. 

Time  -  3-1/2  minutes.     Possible  score  in  bass  bug  100  points. 

SAFETY  IN  ANGLING 

This  great  outdoor  sport  has  never  been  the  target  for  careful  statistical  analysis  of  ac- 
cidents, injuries,  and  hazards.     Due  to  the  tremendous  number  participating,  and  the  unusual 
number  of  potential  dangers  due  to  drowning,  bites  and  stings  of  animals  and  insects,  cuts  and 
lecerations  from  fishing  gear,  sunburn,  gasoline  engines  and  camp  fires,  and  possible   poison- 
ing from  plants,  reptiles  and  questionable  drinking  water,  one  might  say  that  safety  precautions 
might  be  enumerated  by  the  hundreds  for  the  careless.    Add  to  these  the  possibilities  of  ankle 
and  leg  injury  from  walking  over  uneven  and  unknown  terrain,  proximity  to  cliffs  and  mountain 
hazards,  and  other  danger  spots  of  the  great  outdoors  and  one  could  build  up  a  terrifying  pic- 
ture.    But  to  those  who  take  necessary  precautions,  any  dangers  of  injury  are  more  than  can- 
celled by  the  tremendous  values  of  outdoor  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine,  if  taken  in  appro- 
priate quantities. 

There  are  some  specific  dangers  which  should  be  avoided.     Chief  among  them  is  the  care- 
less use  of  hook  and  line,  with  others  nearby.     Casting  should  never  be  attempted  with  others  in 
snagging  distance.     The  experienced  caster  will  use  an  overhead  delivery  only,  eliminating  any 
side-arm  tendencies  to  hook  others  in  the  party  by  wild  casts.     The  fish  hook  is  a  dangerous 
menace  when  imbedded  into  the  flesh,  as  the  barb  is  usually  caught  under  the  outer  layers  of 
skin.    Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  removing  such  a  hook,  and  the  angling  kit  should  always 
include  a  strong  antiseptic,  other  first  aid  supplies,  a  sharp  knife,  and  plenty  of  anti-mosquito 
spray  or  fluid  to  prevent  excessive  bites.    Some  people  are  especially  susceptible  to  mosquito 
bites,  and  should  always  go  equipped  with  adequate  netting  for  the  head  and  gloves  for  the  hands. 
Adequate  clothing  should  be  worn  to  protect  from  over-exposure  to  the  sun.    In  addition  the  deep 
sea  fisherman  should  be  aware  of  some  species  which  are  dangerous.    Some  knowledge  of  poi- 
sonous reptiles,  and  possible  on-the-spot  treatment  in  case  of  bites  should  be  standard  equip- 
ment. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Whether  the  modern  child  or  adult  meets  his  friends  or  classmates  with  bow  and  arrow  for 
instruction,  fun,  or  recreation,  satisfaction  comes  from  a  skill  that  has  been  a  part  of  man's 
life  far  beyond  the  recorded  annals  of  time  and  memory.    No  one  can  be  certain  of  its  actual 
origin  in  antiquity,  but  the  unusual  charm  and  romance  of  this  fine  sport  has  carried  it  safely 
through  earlier  periods  of  survival  and  food  procurement,  usage  in  mortal  combat,  deeds  of 
skill  and  daring,  and  onward  as  a  sport  whose  skills,  once  learned,  can  be  enjoyed  all  through  a 
happy  and  adjusted  recreational  life  to  oldest  age. 

Shaw,  et  al,     point  out  that  archeologists  estimate  the  use  of  the  bow  as  early  as  50,000 
years  ago.     Certain  it  is  that  early  man  soon  discovered  the  arrow  could  more  effectively  be 
used  for  survival,  either  to  defend  himself  from  wild  animal  and  foe,  or  to  secure  food,  than 
either  the  slingshot  or  the  spear,  which  had  both  superseded  the  crude  club.    Another  chronicle*" 
points  out  that  drawings  the  cave  man  left  in  the  rocks  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  show  people  of 
that  early  period  with  bow  and  arrow.    As  man  developed  through  thousands  of  years,  archery 
became  more  and  more  associated  with  all  his  activities  and  endeavors,  all  his  moods  and  emo- 
tions. 

It  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  owed  their  freedom  from  Persian  autocracy  to  the  use  of  bow 
and  arrow.  Certainly  from  days  of  antiquity  down  to  about  1600  A.D.,  at  which  time  crude  fire- 
arms made  their  appearance,  it  became  the  top  priority  weapon  of  all  nations  and  peoples.     In 


Shaw,  John,  et  al,  Individual  Sports  For  Men,  Philadelphia:     W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1950. 

^The  Athletic  Institute,  Beginning  Archery,  Unit  One,  Chicago:     The  Beginning  Sport  Series, 
46  pp. 
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Biblical  times  the  twang  of  the  bowstring  provided  inspiration  for  development  ot  the  harp,  with 
the  addition  of  more  strings  to  create  tone  quality  and  cultural  progress.     In  Greek  mythology 
the  Amazons  proved  that  masculine  skill  was  not  unique,  as  many  a  warrior  fell  to  their  arrows. 
It  became  a  weapon  of  conquest.    Out  of  this  early  background  grew  the  well-known  thought  of 
cupid  and  the  conquest  of  love  by  means  of  the  arrow  at  the  hand  of  the  desirous  maiden. 

Early  poets  and  writers  of  England  often  wrote  of  bow  and  arrow.     Indeed  archery  practice 
was  compulsory  for  approximately  400  years  in  that  country.     Early  wars  with  France  were 
great  contests  of  archery  skill.    Here  accuracy  had  to  pierce  mailed  armor  and  seek  vulnerable 
spots.    Out  of  this  heritage  came  the  days  "When  Knighthood  Was  In  Flower",  and  the  colorful 
stories  surrounding  the  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  and  others.    Genghis  Khan,  the  fierce 
and  savage  Mongol,  equipped  his  cavalry  with  these  weapons.    Out  of  medieval  Europe  came 
several  variations  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  such  as  the  cross-bow,  and  larger  devices  designed  to 
project  heavy  missiles  through  the  air.     The  immortal  story  of  William  Tell  and  his  famous 
cross-bow  will  never  be  forgotten.    Robin  Hood  used  the  long-bow  to  terrorize  the  rich  and  feed 
the  poor,  from  which  our  modern  bow  developed. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  early  impact  of  the  bow  and  arrow  on  war  and  peace  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  story  of  King  Deva  Raya  II  of  Vijayanagar,  India,  who  ordered  an  arrow  fired 
toward  three  neighboring  kingdoms  each  September  for  30  years.    He  then  declared  war  on 
whichever  country  lay  in  the  direction  Of  the  farthest  arrow  (1419-1449). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  firearms  replaced  bow  and  arrow  in  Europe,  and  as  the 
Pilgrims  and  early  colonials  brought  these  newer  weapons  to  the  new  world,  they  found  the  In- 
dians had  apparently  been  using  the  bow  and  arrow  for  centuries.    Here  again  it  was  not  long 
before  powder  and  the  musket  replaced  the  subject  of  our  study.     While  there  are  still  rare  spots 
in  the  world  where  the  most  primitive  native  still  seeks  his  game  and  his  enemy  with  bow  and 
arrow,  the  activity  has  now  become  firmly  entrenched  as  one  of  our  most  challenging  sports.    It 
is  also  interesting  that  increasing  numbers  of  American  hunters,  tired  of  the  unequal  match  of 
hunted  animal  -  vs  -  deadly  and  accurate  firearms,  are  turning  back  to  bow  and  arrow  for 
greater  thrills  in  pitting  their  own  skill  against  the  most  agile  game.     Well  organized  deer  hunts 
are  becoming  frequent  in  some  states  such  as  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

As  archery  made  the  transformation  into  the  sports  family  we  find  the  English  Royal 
Toxophilite  Society  organized  in  1790.     The  Grand  National  organized  the  first  British  champ- 
ionships in  1844.    America's  first  national  tourney  took  place  in  Chicago  in  1879,  and  annual 
events  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  conducted  ever  since.     Will  Thompson  of  Crawfordsville , 
Indiana,  was  the  first  national  champion,  and  it  is  said  he  required  two  wagon  loads  to  carry 
away  all  his  prizes.    More  remarkable,  he  returned  in  1901   and  again  in  1908  to  regain  his  title. 
Today  tournaments  are  held  in  many  cities  and  areas  all  over  the  nation,  and  are  enjoyed  by 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.     There  are  some  300  archery  clubs  affiliated  nationally  in  the  nation. 
Archery  has  become  one  of  the  basic  sports  for  all  women's  colleges  and  for  high  school  girls, 
but  unfortunately  the  men's  departments  have  failed  to  give  the  sport  a  prominent  place  in  the 
modern  program.    Some  universities  are  conducting  courses  where  equipment-making  is  taught 
along  with  techniques  of  shooting,  in  mixed  classes. 

Several  variations  have  developed  for  recreational  purposes.     Clout  shooting  is  a  popular 
type,  where  shooting  at  a  distant  target  marked  on  the  ground  tests  strength,  skill  and  accuracy. 
The  clout  target  is  a  48  foot  diameter  circle  with  concentric  circles,  and  flag  in  the  center. 
Flight  shooting  is  based  on  competition  for  greatest  distance.    Roving  archery  is  growing  in 
popularity,  with  participants  going  from  natural  target  to  others  mutually  selected,  the  attempt 
being  made  to  come  closest  to  each  target.    Some  few  schools  have  introduced  roving  archery  to 
their  coeducational  program  of  activities,  which  provides  great  outdoor  sport.    Archery  golf  is 
another  pleasing  variation.    It  can  be  played  on  a  golf  course  or  any  large  outdoor  area.     First 
shots  are  taken  from  a  tee,  thence  down  the  fairway  toward  the  green.     The  target  is  usually  a 
small  ball  mounted  on  a  pedestal  near  the  hole  or  out  in  a  clearing.    As  in  golf  the  fewest  shots 
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becomes  the  objective.    Other  interest  stimulating  variations  mentioned  by  Ainsworth,  et  all," 
are  the  ballon  shoots,  wand  shoots,  recreational  archery  with  mixed  doubles,  William  Tell  or 
Popinjay  shoots,  and  rabbit  hunts. 


Tin  Can  Target  Shooting.     Photo  by  courtesy  of  John 
Lenker,  Redlands,  California. 


FIELD  ARCHERY 

One  type  of  archery  which  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  in  the  United  States  is  Field  Archery. 
The  sport  had  its  origin  as  late  as  1935  in  Redlands,  California,  largely  through  the  leadership 


John  Yount,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Field 
Archery  Association. 


Ainsworth,  Dorothy  S.,  et  al,  Individual  Sports  for  Women,  Philadelphia:     W.  B.  Saunders  Co., 
1949. 
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of  John  L.  Yount,  now  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Field  Archery  Association,  an  or- 
ganization which  was  formed  in  1939. 4    At  the  time  of  national  organization  over  90%  of  the 
members  were  from  California.    Of  recent  years  the  growth  has  been  so  rapid  there  are  now 
over  500  Field  Archery  Clubs  in  the  nation,  plus  participation  in  some  18  foreign  countries. 

In  1951  the  sixth  annual  national  tournament  was  held  at  Watkins  Glen,  New  York,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  area  where  the  sport  is  quite  new.    Nearly  all  archers  came  from  a 
distance,  yet  the  attendance  was  475  compared  with  about  125  at  the  Target  Archery  Tournament 
at  Los  Angeles,  a  center  for  archery  for  many  years.     First  president  of  the  Association  was 
A.  J.  Michelson  of  Flint,  Michigan. 

Quite  often  the  technique  used  in  roving  and  field  archery  is  known  as  instinctive  shooting. 
Greatest  accuracy  comes  in  the  first  or  early  shots,  with  subsequent  shots  often  showing  ac- 
curacy loss.     This  is  the  factor  that  gave  rise  to  such  developments  as  point  of  aim,  etcetera. 
In  open  field  hunting  the  instinctive  type  is  of  course  necessary,  and  great  accuracy  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  search  for  game. 

The  National  Field  Archery  Association  publishes  an  official  handbook  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  national  headquarters  at  Redlands ,  California.     Many  cities  are  now  adding  field 
archery  ranges  to  their  recreational  facilities.    One  such  range  is  pictured  in  this  chapter 
through  the  courtesy  of  Vernon  H.  Kreiser,  Director  of  Recreation,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 


^From  personal  letters  to  the  author  in  1951 
5Ibid. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  SPORT 

There  is  no  sport  in  America  today  that  is  more  adaptable  for  all  age  levels  and  all  de- 
grees of  skill.  It  provides  a  wonderful  medium  for  handicraft  and  self  made  bows,  arrows,  tar- 
gets, and  all  paraphanalia.    It  can  be  very  expensive  or  very  inexpensive,  depending  on  the  par- 
ticipant and  ingenuity  in  making  equipment  and  taking  care  of  same.     It  is  healthful,  remedial, 
vigorous  enough  to  contribute  to  body  tonus  and  conditioning,  and  yet  not  strenuous.    It  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  use  by  the  handicapped,  both  as  recreation  and  in  construction  of  tackle. 
Back,  shoulder,  and  abdominal  muscles  are  all  improved  and  good  posture  is  a  natural  by-prod- 
uct.    Unlike  many  sports,  archery  can  be  enjoyed  after  very  little  preliminary  instruction, 
either  indoors  or  outdoors.    It  is  an  excellent  family  activity,  and  might  well  take  the  whole 
family  group  outdoors  on  frequent  trips  and  healthful  experiences,  where  none  of  the  group  need 
feel  embarrassed  by  results.     Physicians  concerned  with  recreactional  therapy  heartily  recom- 
mend archery  to  all  kinds  of  restricted  cases;  with  war  casualties  shooting  from  wheel  chairs. 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  John  Lenker,  Redlands,  California. 

There  are  no  spectator  and  gate  receipts  problems  in  this  sport.    Everywhere  one  sees  a 
tourney  in  progress  the  complete  and  intense  participation  of  almost  all  present  is  a  pleasing 
sight  indeed.    Rows  on  rows  of  targets  are  in  constant  use,  with  double  shifts  taking  their  turns 
at  each  station.     From  the  very  first  draw  there  is  a  thrill  and  a  challenge  that  equals  any  other 
sport.     The  thrill  of  marksmanship  equals  that  of  basket  shooting,  and  the  challenge  of  develop- 
ing skill  and  accuracy  that  excels  offers  lifetime  satisfaction. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

Early  bows  were  made  of  horn  and  often  pieces  of  various  woods  were  tied  tightly  to- 
gether with  sinews  or  rawhide.     More  recently  bows  have  been  made  of  flexible  woods  such  as 
yew,  Osage  orange,  lemonwood,  and  hickory.     Yew  is  best,  but  cost  prohibits  its  use  in  most 
class  procedures.     Lemonwood  is  most  commonly  used  in  America  today.     For  mass  selection 
bows  of  5'    6"    length  are  best,  with  a  few  included  at  5  feet,  and  designed  to  accomodate  27" 
arrows.     Thus  a  bow  which  draws  24  pounds  at  27  inches  will  draw  less  at  24  inches,  thus  per- 
mitting a  wider  variation  in  drawing  weight.     18  to  26  pounds  pull  is  a  good  average  range  for 
weight,  with  beginners  using  lighter  weights,  graduated  on  up  for  veterans.     Handles  are  made 
of  cord,  cork,  or  cordovan  leather,  the  latter  being  considered  superior. 
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Principal  parts  of  the  bow  are  the  handle,  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  the  bowstring.     The  side 
of  the  bow  facing  towards  the  archer  is  called  the 
belly,  and  the  side  facing  away  from  the  archer  is 
called  the  back.     The  participant  should  select  a 
bow  that  can  be  drawn  without  strain.    Otherwise 
there  will  be  marked  loss  of  control  in  shooting. 
Boys  bows  may  vary  from  1 8  to  35  pounds,  while 
girls  usually  select  bows  ranging  from  1  5  to  30 
pounds.     Both  should  work  towards  a  heavier  bow 
as  rapidly  as  possible  since  accuracy  increases 
thereby.     Egyptians  and  Turks  used  a  4-1/2  foot 
bow,  while  the  English  longbow  measured  6  feet, 
and  on  up  to  the  Japanese  bow  of  8  feet. 


Fig.  10 


At  the  ends  of  both  upper  and  lower  limbs  are 
merely  notches  in  the  wood  to  hold  the  bowstring.     This  bowstring  is  reinforced  with  a  wound 
thread  or  cord  directly  opposite  the  handle  of  the  bow  to  prevent  early  fraying  and  weakening. 
This  part  is  called  the  serving,  and  here  is  the  point  where  the  arrow  fits  onto  the  bowstring, 
known  as  the  nocking  point.  Flax  strings  are  best  but  hard  to  obtain.    Synthetic  strings  are  ac- 
ceptable and  should  be  kept  well  waxed,  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  constant  breakage.     When 
not  in  use  the  upper  loop  of  the  bowstring  is  released  from  the  nock,  and  may  be  kept  in  place  by 
wide  rubber  elastic  bands  to  prevent  tangling. 

In  selecting  the  bow  and  arrow  that  fits  you  it  is  well  to  measure  the  spread  of  your  arms 
from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip.     This  is  best  done  standing  with  your  back  to  a  wall,  assuming  the 

spread  position  with  arms  parallel  to  the  floor,  and 
having  someone  measure  the  finger-tip  points.     The 
chart  presented  here  will  then  be  of  help  in  select- 
ing proper  equipment.    After  your  correct  size  has 
been  determined,  never  use  any  other  bow  or  arrow 
of  different  size. 

Bow  stands  can  be  purchased  but  are  easily 
made  in  the  school  or  home  shops.     They  should  be 
made  to  accomodate  some  12  bows  on  each  side, 
and  light  enough  to  be  moved  about  easily.    Hooks 
can  be  arranged  at  each  end  to  handle  arm  guards, 
gloves,  and  tabs.    It  is  suggested  that  racks  or 
stands  be  built  with  wheels  so  they  can  be  moved 
about  with  ease. 

Aluminum  alloy  arrows  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular,  although  most  schools  have 
pig<  ii  usually  purchased  cedar  arrows.     The  self  arrow  is 

one  continuous  piece  of  wood.     The  footed  arrow  has 
a  footing  of  heavier,    harder  wood  spliced  to  the  shaft.     The  well-lacquered  and  polished  arrow 
lasts  longer  from  wear  and  weather.     Brightly  colored  crests  help  keep  arrows  from  being  lost, 
or  saving  time  in  retrievement.    Different  colored  crests  also  identify  ownership.     The  shaft 
must  be  perfectly  round  and  straight  as  you  sight  down  its  length.     Nocks  should  be  reinforced 
for  longer  life.     Feathers  should  be  spaced  symmetrically,  with  all  three  feathers  perpendicular 
to  the  shaft.     Feathers  should  be  slightly  spiraled  on  the  shaft.    In  the  school  situation  racks 
should  be  built  to  store  and  keep  all  arrows  from  warping  and  damage. 

Arrows  are  made  from  birch,  Norwegian  pine  and  several  types  of  metal  in  addition  to  the 
previously  mentioned  cedar. 

Quivers  should  be  provided  for  all  types  of  shooting.     The  range  or  stationary  quiver  is 
merely  made  with  a  wooden  stake  with  wire  rings  attached  to  hold  the  arrows,  and  a  hook  for  the 


USE  TACKLE  THAT 

FITS  YOU 

Spread 
Measurement 

Arrow 
Length 

Suggested 
Bow  Length 

57-59  in 

__  22-23  in 

.    not  under  4  ft.,  6  in. 

60-62  in 

_  23-24  in. 

63-65  in.  __ 

_  24-25  in 

.  not  under  5  ft.,  0  in. 

66-68  in.  __ 

_  25-26  in. 

69-71  in.  

_  26-27  in.  

_  not  under  5  ft.,  6  in. 

72-74  in.  

_  27-28  in. 

75-77  in.  

_  28-29  in.    

_  not  under  5  ft.,  9  in. 

Over  77  in.  

-in  in    °_ 

-  not  under  6  ft.,  0  in. 
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bow.     The  quiver  is  painted  and  sunken  into  the  ground 
to  provide  support.     Movable  ground  quivers  can  ei- 
ther be  purchased  or  made  from  heavy  gauge  wire  or 
wire  coat  hangers.     Movable  indoor  quivers  can  be 
made  of  cardboard  tubing  mounted  on  a  wooden  base 
to  stand  alone.     Leather  quivers  can  be  worn  on  the 
belt,  and  are  suggested  especially  for  roving,  clout 
shooting,  archery  golf,  or  wherever  there  is  consider- 
able walking  involved.     No  expense  need  prevent  the 
use  of  quivers,  as  a  little  ingenuity  will  provide  proper 
equipment. 


SHAFTMENT 


FLETCHINC 
NOCK 


SHAFT 


FOOTING 

1  '  .  i&K 


There  are  no  regulation  uniforms  for  archery. 
It  is  wise  to  avoid  bulky  and  loose  clothing,  and  to 
wear  flat  shoes.     For  finger  protection  a  shooting  tab 
(Figure  13),  or  a  shooting  glove  (right)  are  desirable. 
Either  one  is  good,  and  necessary  for  protection  and  to  facilitate  a  smoother  arrow  release.     The 
arm  guard  (Figure  14)  on  your  bow  arm  is  a  protection  for  the  forearm  from  the  bowstring  when 


Fig.  12 


Fig.  13 


Fig.  14 


arrow  is  released.     This  equipment  should  be  of  thick  pliable  leather,  and  either  laced  on  or 
buckled.     They  should  be  marked  to  identify  the  owner.    Ainsworth"  suggests  that  every  school 
should  have  a  tackle  room  for  archery  equipment,  which  would  be  the  meeting  place  for  begin- 
ners and  veterans  alike.     In  this  room  would  be  provided  racks  and  shelves  for  all  equipment, 
repair  work  bench,  vise  for  repairs,  bulletin  boards,  temperature  maintained  at  about  65  de- 
grees, and  a  humidifier  for  bows  to  prevent  drying  out.     The  room  should  be  well  ventilated,  and 
only  heated  when  the  suggested  temperature  must  be  maintained. 

Archery  targets  are  usually  made  of  straw  stitched  together  into  tight  mattresses,  firm 
enough  to  stop  the  arrow  and  still  loose  enough  to  protect  it.     Cheap  targets  are  not  economical. 
Many  schools  and  commercial  archery  ranges  use  piles  of  baled  straw  upon  which  has  been 
fastened  the  target  face.     Target  stands  can  easily  be  made  in  the  school  or  home  shop,  and 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  support  the  target  firmly,  and  to  hold  up  under  constant  moving  from 
place  to  place.     They  are  usually  made  in  tripod  style,  with  the  back  leg  often  hinged.     The  tar- 
get stand  must  be  made  so  that  the  center  of  the  gold  should  measure  4  feet  from  the  ground.    It 
is  well  to  paint  the  legs  green  to  harmonize  with  the  grass  and  be  inconspicuous.     Target  faces 
can  be  made  of  light  canvas  or  sized  muslin  brightly  painted  with  a  gold  center  9.6  inches  in 
diameter.     This  center  circle  is  surrounded  by  4  concentric  circles  each  4.8  inches  wide.     The 
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outside  edge  beyond  the  white  outer  ring  is  called 
the  petticoat  and  should  be  at  least  1  inch  wide  or 
more.    Good,  brightly  painted  target  faces  add  much 
to  the  thrill  of  archery.    It  is  possible  to  economize 
by  painting  up  many  faces,  and  heavy  paper  or  oil 
cloth  is  often  also  used.    Starting  with  the  center 
gold  circle,  the  others  follow  in  red,  blue,  black  and 
white. 

The  target  range  should  be  located  with  care 
and  thought.     Targets  placed  at  the  north  end  uti- 
lize the  best  light  of  the  shooting  day.    A  well 
grassed  hill  behind  the  targets  provides  safety  from 
stray  spectators  and  a  softer  resting  place  for  wan- 
dering arrows.    It  is  well  to  rope  off  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  range  to  keep  people  away.     The  arrow  is  a  deadly  weapon. 


TEACHING  HINTS  -  FUNDAMENTALS 


STRINGING  THE  BOW 


The  bow  should  always  be  stored  with  the  string  loose.     To  string  the  bow  for  use  first 
make  sure  the  longer  of  the  two  limbs  is  uppermost.    Grasp  the  handle  of  the  bow  with  left  hand, 
and  place  the  tip  of  the  lower  limb  against  the  instep  of  the  left  foot.     Back  of  bow  should  be  to- 
ward you.     The  tip  of  the  bow  should  not  touch  the  ground.     It  can  be  supported  against  and  on  the 
left  shoe  instep  for  a  better  brace  as  well  as  avoiding  damage  to  the  bow. 

Next  place  the  heel  of  the  right  hand  on  the  upper  limb,  about  five  inches  from  the  tip. 
(Fig.  16)     Let  the  middle  finger  rest  behind  the  loop  of  the  string  on  the  back  of  the  bow.     Using 
instep  as  a  brace  for  the  bow  pull  back  with  the  bow-hand  and  push  down  on  the  back  of  the  bow 
with  the  heel  of  the  string-hand.     Use  heel  of  hand  only  for  pushing  and  not  the  palm  or  fingers. 
Fingers  should  be  free  to  guide  the  loop  into  place  as  the  hand  is  worked  toward  the  bow  tip. 
When  the  bow  is  strung  it  is  well  to  see  that  both  loops  of  the  bowstring  are  in  place.    Distance 
of  string  from  the  bow  handle  should  be  checked,  and  should  not  be  more  than  6-1/2  inches.     Use 
the  clenched  fist  with  thumb  fully  extended  to  span  the  distance  from  handle  to  string.     This  is 
called  a  fistmele.     When  shooting  is  over  the  bow  is  unbent  using  the  same  technique  as  for  bend- 
ing same.     (Fig.  17) 

THE  STANCE 

The  archer  does  not  face  the  body  toward  the  target.     Correct  stance  is  at  right  angles  to 
target,  with  shoulder  of  the  bow  arm  pointing  in  the  direction  of  arrow's  flight.    To  achieve  cor- 
rect stance  stand  astride  the  shooting  line  with  bow  arm  side  toward  the  target  in  an  easy, 


Fig.  15 


Fig.  16 


Fig.  17 
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Fig.  19 


Fig.  c\j 


Fig.  18 

comfortable,  upright  position.  Then  without  turning  the  body  or  shoulders  in  the  slightest,  turn 
the  head  and  look  straight  at  the  target.  (Fig.  18)  Body  and  shoulders  must  be  kept  lined  up  in 
flight  direction  at  all  times. 

THE  BOW  GRIP 

A  perfectly  natural  grip  is  used  with  the  bow  hand.    Extend  the  hand  and  form  a  "V"  with 
thumb  and  forefinger  at  the  inside  of  the  handle.     You  actually  shake  hands  with  the  bow.    If  the 
string  is  pulled  slightly,  pressure  will  be  felt  against  the  heel  of  the  hand  and  not  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  palm.     Then  holding  the  grip,  assume  the  address  position,  raise  the  bow  toward  the 
target  and  stop  when  arm  is  parallel  to  ground.     That  becomes  the  correct  shooting  position  for 
the  bow  arm.     (Fig.  19)    Shoulders  and  bow-hand  are  in  a  straight  line  with  the  target,  with  el- 


Fig.  21 


Fig.  22 


bow  slightly  bent,  so  that  the  arm  feels  firm  without  being  rigid.     Wrist  should  be  straight  but 
not  stiff,  holding  the  bow  without  tension  or  strain.    Muscles  must  not  become  tense.    Avoid 
turning  the  wrist  inward  or  outward.    Shoulders  should  be  perfectly  level.     (Fig.  20)    Note  the 
ease  and  lack  of  strain,  and  straight  line  of  all  parts. 

NOCKING  THE  ARROW 

Correct  grip  on  bow  is  assumed  and  bow  is  held  down  in  front  of  the  left  hip  parallel  to 
the  ground.     The  arrow  is  held  by  thumb  and  forefinger  behind  the  fletching,  and  with  the  cock 
feather  up.     This  is  very  important.     The  shaft  of  the  arrow  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  bow  at  the 
shelf,  and  the  finger  of  the  bow-hand  can  be  used  to  keep  it  in  position  if  needed.     The  arrow  is 
slid  toward  the  nocking  mark  on  the  string  until  the  string  slides  into  the  neck  at  the  nocking 
point.    Recheck  to  see  that  the  cock  feather  is  still  up.     The  string  hand  can  then  be  taken  away, 
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and  the  arrow  is  nocked  and  ready  for  shooting.     The  arrow  will  stay  in  position.    The  bow-arm 
can  then  be  raised  to  the  shooting  position  without  the  arrow  sliding  off.    If  the  arrow  has  been 
nocked  exactly  at  the  nocking  point,  and  if  bow-hand  has  been  placed  correctly,  the  arrow  and 
string  make  a  perfect  right  angle.     (Fig.  22) 

DRAWING  THE  BOW 

The  string  is  drawn  by  first,  second  and  third  fingers,  with  the  arrow  between  the  first 
and  second.     First  finger  just  touches  the  arrow  while  the  second  is  placed  slightly  below  it. 
There  should  be  no  squeeze  or  pressure  by  either  finger.     The  string  should  run  down  the  first 
joint  of  all  three  fingers,  which  will  permit  rolling  the  string  off  all  fingers  easily  and  smoothly. 
From  that  position  drawing  the  bow  is  accomplished  by  pushing  slightly  with  the  bow-arm  and 
pulling  straight  back  with  the  string  arm. 
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Fig.  24 


The  draw  is  made  to  an  anchor  point,  which  is  a  definite  place  on  the  face  to  which  the 
index  finger  of  the  stringhand  is  brought  on  every  draw.    Fig.  23  shows  the  index  finger  just 
touching  under  the  center  of  the  chin.     The  bowstring  cuts  the  middle  of  the  chin  and  rests  on  the 
point  of  the  nose.    Some  archers  set  the  anchor  point  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  chin.    Still 
others  prefer  to  draw  the  index  finger  to  a  point  a  bit  to  the  right  of  center  under  the  chin. 
Others  prefer  slightly  different  points.    Whatever  point  is  selected  should  suit  the  archer  best, 
and  should  be  used  every  time  the  bow  is  drawn.     Figure  24  indicates  that  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
must  be  in  position  so  that  the  string-arm  is  a  continuation  of  the  arrow.    All  that  then  remains 
is  to  release  the  arrow.    Accuracy  will  then  depend  on  the  science  of  aiming,  which  actually  is 
a  study  of  calculated  angles,  speeds,  and  trajectories,  plus  skillful  mental  and  physical  coor- 
dination. 

HOLDING  THE  BOW  FOR  CORRECT  AIMING 

If  the  line  of  holding  the  arrow  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  ground  the  arrow,  when  released, 
will  fall  low  or  short  of  the  target.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  arrow  cannot  travel  in  a 
straight  line.     Loss  of  speed  causes  it  to  fall  in  a  slow  curve.    Path  of  the  arrow  is  called  the 
trajectory.     The  arrow  must  be  aimed  so  that  its  trajectory  brings  it  inside  the  gold  of  the  tar- 
get.    This  is  usually  accomplished  in  three  different  ways. 

The  bow  sight  is  used  by  some  archers  for  aiming  to  assist  them  in  making  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  arrow's  trajectory.     This  is  a  simple  device  attached  to  the  bow  near  the  handle. 
It  works  much  like  the  rifle  or  pistol  sight.    It  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  the  archer  to 
line  up  the  sight  with  the  center  of  the  target,  so  that  the  arrow  will  travel  to  the  gold  circle. 
Figure  25  shows  the  principle  of  aiming  with  a  bow  sight.     Various  types  of  devices  require 
varying  techniques,  with  end  results  the  same. 
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Fig.  25 


Fig.  26 


The  point  of  aim  method  is  one  of  the  basic  arts  and  should  be  learned  by  all  archers 
even  though  they  may  later  desire  to  use  a  bow  sight.     There  are  3  fixed  points  with  which  to 
aim  -  your  eye,  the  point  of  the  arrow,  and  the  anchor  point.     (See  Fig.  26)     This  is  the  reason 
why  one  must  have  a  consistent  anchor  point.    If  the  target  gold  is  sighted  past  the  point  of  the 
arrow,  the  sight  line  will  throw  the  trajectory  high  and  above  the  target.     If  adjustment  is  then 
made  so  that  the  flight  line  ends  in  the  gold  target,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sight  line  ends  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  target.     If  aim  is  taken  toward  the  point,  the  arrow  would  hit  the  gold  tar- 
get.    That  explains  the  idea  of  the  point  of  aim  method  of  aiming.    It  is  simply  a  compensation 
for  the  fact  that  you  cannot  get  the  eye  in  a  direct  line  with  the  arrow's  flight,  therefore  aiming 
at  a  point  on  the  ground  which  will  cause  the  flight  line  to  be  correct.     For  short  ranges  the 
point  of  aim  will  b^  in  front  of  the  target.    As  one  moves  farther  back  the  point  of  aim  moves 


Fig.  27 


Fig.  28 


closer  to  the  target.    There  is  one  point  at  which  the  point  of  aim  coincides  with  the  target  gold. 
That  is  called  point  blank  range.     (Fig.  28)    It  is  possible  to  move  still  farther  back  so  that  the 
point  of  aim  will  be  above  the  target. 

A  third  device  is  called  the  range  finder,  and  simply  employs  a  stick  upon  which  calcula- 
tions can  be  made  at  various  distances,  to  assist  the  archer  in  determining  the  point  of  aim  at 
all  distances.     This  is  a  technique  for  the  advanced  archer  and  details  will  not  be  outlined  here. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  such  calculations  are  valid  only  when  the  same  bow  is  always  used. 
Heavier  bows  release  arrows  at  greater  speeds,  causing  a  different  trajectory,  more  nearly  a 
straight  line;  and  correspondingly  a  lighter  bow  will  have  a  more  greatly  curved  trajectory; 
each  necessitating  different  points  of  aim.    Oftentimes  the  beginner  will  fail  to  hold  long  enough 
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to  permit  the  talking  of  proper  aim.    Never  anticipate  the  point  of  aim,  always  waiting  until  the 
point  of  aim  is  clearly  visible. 

THE  RELEASE  AND  FOLLOW  THROUGH 

After  the  anchor  and  aiming  techniques  are  completed  the  string  can  be  released  at  full 
draw.     Fingers  must  open  simultaneously  in  complete  extension.    The  shoulders  will  then  of 
necessity  spread  a  bit  further  involuntarily,  and  right  hand  moves  slightly  backward.     Follow- 
through  is  attained  by  retaining  the  shooting  position  until  well  after  the  arrow  has  hit  the  tar- 
get; very  similar  to  keeping  the  eye  on  the  golf  ball  tee  spot  long  after  it  has  been  hit.    Keep  the 
left  hand  relaxed,  refraining  from  gripping  the  bow  too  tightly.     Common  faults  have  acquired 
nomenclature  due  to  their  familiarity,  and  correction  can  only  be  attained  by  careful  attention  to 
all  fundamentals. 

Taking  the  eye  off  the  point  of  aim  too  soon  is  called  peeking. 

When  the  right  hand  jerks  off  the  string  it  is  termed  plucking. 

Premature  relaxation  and  movement  of  the  left  hand  is  called  caving. 

The  forward  movement  of  string  hand  or  backward  swing  of  the  bow  hand  is  called 
creeping. 

When  the  left  hand  moves  to  the  side  it  is  termed  flinching. 

PULLING  THE  ARROW  FROM  TARGET  OR  GROUND 

To  prevent  breaking  or  bending  the  arrow  it  is  wise  to  give  proper  instruction  in  with- 
drawing the  arrow  from  its  resting  place.    Whether  from  target  or  ground  the  back  of  the  left 
hand  is  pushed  against  the  target  or  obstacle,  with  the  arrow  shaft  between  index  and  second 
fingers.    The  arrow  is  pulled  out  straight  by  grasping  its  shaft  close  to  the  target  face  and 
turning  slightly  as  needed  to  effect  a  clean  withdrawal. 

Note:    Illustrations  on  techniques  used  through  courtesy  of  The  Athletic  Institute,  209  S. 
State  St.,  Chicago,  111.  and  adapted  from  their  How  To  Improve  Your  Archery. 

ARCHERY  RULES7 
OFFICIAL  TOURNAMENT  RULES 

Adopted  By  The  Board  Of  Governors  Of  The 
National  Archery  Association 

A  woman  may  compete  against  men  in  any  men's  event  and  for  awards  in  that  event. 

A  man  can  not  compete  against  women  in  any  women's  event. 

A  person,  not  having  reached  his  sixteenth  birthday  at  the  close  of  the  tournament  in  which 
he  is  taking  part,  shall  be  classed  as  a  junior. 

A  junior  may  compete  in  any  senior  event  for  any  awards  in  that  event. 

A  senior  can  not  compete  against  a  junior  in  any  junior  event. 

The  tournament  committee  may  provide  competitions  for  special  classes  of  entrants. 

OFFICIALS 

A  Field  Captain  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duties  shall  be:    to  call  the  archers  together  for 
competition;  to  direct,  oversee  and  manage  all  competition  and  the  conduct  of  the  archers  during 
that  time;  and  to  interpret  and  enforce  the  traditional  and  statutory  rules  of  archery,  in  which 
his  decision  shall  be  final. 


7 
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The  Field  Captain  may  appoint;  to  assist  him,  such  other  field  officers  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

In  the  Ladies*  Division,  a  JLady  Paramount  shall  have  charge  of  the  shooting.    Appeals 
from  her  decision  may  be  made  to  the  Field  Captain  whose  word  shall  be  final. 

A  Target  Captain  and  two  Scorers  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  archers  on  each  target.    The 
remaining  archers  shall  check  the  draw  and  call  off  the  arrow  and  score. 

The  duty  of  the  Target  Captain  shall  be  to  settle  all  local  questions.    Appeals  from  his 
decision  may  be  made  to  the  Field  Captain.    He  shall  also  draw  the  arrows  from  the  target  and 
call  their  value  to  the  Scorers. 

The  duty  of  the  Scorers  shall  be  to  report  and  record  each  arrow's  score  as  called  and 
also  record  the  total  for  each  end  and  round.  The  two  Scorers  on  each  target  shall  carefully 
check  their  records  with  each  other  at  the  conclusion  of  each  end  and  round. 

The  Field  Captain  shall  rule  on  all  matters  not  covered  by  these  rules. 

TARGETS 

The  standard  target  shall  be  a  round  base  of  spirally  sewn  straw,  or  rush,  covered  with  a 
face  divided  into  a  central  disc,  9-3/5  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  concentric  rings,  each  4-4/5 
inches  in  width;  painted  respectively,  from  within  out,  gold,  red,  pale  blue,  black,  and  white. 

The  target  values  shall  be:    gold,  9;  red,  7;  pale  blue,  5;  black,  3;  white,  1. 

The  targets  shall  be  placed  on  stands  of  soft  wood,  the  center  of  the  gold  being  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  slightly  tilted  backwards  at  the  top. 

The  front  of  the  target  stand  legs  shall  be  square. 

Provision  shall  be  made  to  anchor  each  target. 

The  targets  shall  not  be  placed  closer  together  than  five  yards  provided  the  grounds  per- 
mit of  such  distance. 

EQUIPMENT 

Any  kind  of  bow,  except  a  cross-bow,  and  any  kind  of  arrow,  except  such  as  would  un- 
reasonably injure  the  target  face,  may  be  used  in  any  event. 

A  flight  arrow  must  bear  the  full  name  of  the  person  shooting  it. 

No  point  of  aim  shall  be  more  than  six  inches  in  height  from  the  ground,  and,  if  placed 
under  or  back  of  the  target  it  must  be  made  of  soft  material  that  will  not  injure  arrows. 

Archers  shall  be  permitted  only  one  point  of  aim  visible  from  the  shooting  line. 

The  use  of  all  kinds  of  instruments  placed  on  the  field  for  determining  where  the  arrows 
are  landing  should  be  discouraged  while  in  competition. 

PRACTICE 

In  practice  it  is  advisable  to  leave  one  target  between  each  three  without  use  to  avoid 
possible  danger. 

About  ten  minutes  before  the  tournament  is  scheduled  to  begin,  the  Field  Captain  shall 
blow  his  whistle  three  times  as  a  signal  for  the  archers  to  cease  practice,  gather  up  their  ar- 
rows and  take  their  assigned  places  at  the  shooting  line. 

TARGET  ASSIGNMENT 

For  the  first  round,  the  archers  shall  be  assigned  to  targets  in  the  order  in  which  entry 
fees  are  received. 
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For  the  second  round,  the  archers  shall  be  assigned  to  targets  in  the  order  of  their  stand- 
ing in  the  first  round. 

In  succeeding  rounds,  contestants  shall  be  reassigned  in  the  order  of  their  total  cumula- 
tive scores  for  all  rounds  completed. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Tournament  Committee,  in  selecting  the  shooting  field  and  in 
locating  targets,  to  provide  equal  conditions  for  all  targets,  so  far  as  possible,  and  especial 
care  shall  be  taken  to  avoid  any  great  inequality  of  conditions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
points  of  aim  at  100  yards,  among  the  six  high  targets,  which  shall  be  located  at  that  place  in  the 
line  which  provides  the  most  nearly  equal  conditions. 

SHOOTING 

Spectators  shall  be  kept  at  least  twenty  yards  back  of  the  shooting  line.    Archers  shall 
remain  at  least  three  yards  back  of  the  line  of  shooting  when  not  shooting. 

Coaching  or  telling  an  archer  where  his  arrows  are  landing  is  not  permitted. 

Archers  may  not  spot  shots  by  use  of  artificial  aids,  or  receive  coaching  aids,  while  "in 
the  act  of  shooting  three  successive  arrows,"  but  may  discuss  shooting  and  receive  spotting  ad- 
vice from  target  mates  after  retiring  from  the  line. 

Any  attempt  to  annoy,  or  confuse,  another  archer  is  unsportsmanlike  in  archery  and  must 
not  be  allowed. 

An  arrow  leaving  the  bow  shall  be  deemed  shot  if  the  archer,  while  standing  where  he  has 
been  shooting,  can  not  reach  it  with  his  bow. 

If  for  any  reason  an  archer  cannot  take  his  place  on  the  shooting  line,  and  he  has  some 
arrows  yet  to  shoot  for  that  end,  the  Target  Captain  shall  stand  in  his  place  to  aid  the  Field 
Captain  in  determining  when  to  blow  his  whistle. 

Two  blasts  of  the  Field  Captain's  whistle  is  a  signal  of  emergency  and  all  shooting  shall 
stop  immediately. 

SCORING 

The  double  scoring  system  shall  be  used. 

The  Target  Captain  shall  draw  the  arrows  and  call  their  value. 

It  is  customary  to  draw  the  arrows  having  the  highest  value  first. 

If  an  arrow  cuts  two  colors  it  shall  count  as  having  hit  the  inner  one. 

An  arrow  passing  through  any  part  of  the  scoring  face  of  the  target  shall  count  as  blue. 

Arrows  must  remain  in  the  target  until  withdrawn  by  the  Target  Captain,  or  his  deputy,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Scorers.    Arrows  withdrawn  otherwise  shall  not  be  counted. 

If  an  arrow  touches  any  object  in  flight  except  another  arrow,  either  in  the  target  or  in 
flight  it  shall  not  be  counted. 

In  case  a  target  falls  over  during  an  end,  the  archers  on  that  target  shall  shoot  the  end 
over  again. 

The  value  of  all  close  arrows  shall  be  determined  before  the  arrows  in  the  target  or  the 
target  face  is  touched.    If  touched,  the  lower  value  shall  be  taken. 

Unless  arrows  are  separately  itemized  they  shall  not  be  counted. 

If  in  any  end  an  archer  shoots  by  mistake  more  than  six  arrows,  he  shall  forfeit  as  many 
of  the  highest  scoring  arrows  as  the  number  of  extra  arrows  that  he  shot. 

Any  archer  may  check  his  score  or  that  of  another  archer  after  the  round  is  completed. 
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In  the  computation  of  results  in  all  events,  only  scores  shall  be  counted,  hits  having  no 
value  unless  otherwise  ordered.    Hits  should  be  recorded,  however. 

If  any  part  of  the  archer's  tackle  breaks  during  the  act  of  shooting  it  shall  not  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  repeating  the  shot. 

A  hit,  or  hits,  made  by  an  archer  on  a  target  not  assigned  to  him  shall  not  be  counted. 

In  all  events  which  are  shot  at  more  than  one  distance,  ties  shall  be  solved  by  the  score 
at  the  longest  range;  if  that  shows  a  second  tie,  then  by  the  score  at  the  next  range. 

Ties  for  the  Championship  shall  be  solved  by  the  York  or  National  rounds. 

TEAM  ROUNDS 

The  team  rounds  shall  be  open  to  both  team  and  individual  competition. 

Each  team  shall  consist  of  four  archers,  or  of  a  less  number  whose  score  must  be  set 
against  those  of  complete  teams. 

The  members  of  a  team  must  have  been  fellow-members  for  at  least  a  month  of  an  arch- 
ery club  which  is  affiliated  with  the  NAA  as  provided  in  the  by-laws. 

Team  entries  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  not  later  than  the  day  before  the  shooting  of 
the  team  rounds,  and  the  names  of  those  constituting  any  team  must  be  handed  to  the  secretary 
at  the  time  the  entry  is  made. 

No  entries  shall  be  received  from  clubs  whose  dues  have  not  been  paid. 

The  teams  making  the  highest  aggregate  scores  shall  be  the  winners.     Ties  shall  be  solved 
by  hits. 

The  archers  making  the  highest  scores  in  the  team  rounds,  whether  shooting  as  members 
of  teams  or  as  individuals,  shall  be  the  individual  winners. 

The  members  of  a  club  must  so  live,  geographically,  that  they  can  meet  together  reason- 
ably often  for  practice. 

FLIGHT  SHOOTING 

The  flight  shooting  space  shall  be  roped  off  on  all  sides  except  the  side  from  which  the 
archer  actually  shoots.     From  this  rope  there  shall  be  a  five  yard  space  on  three  sides  of  the 
flight  shooting  space  for  the  flight  shooters  to  place  their  equipment  in.     There  shall  be  another 
rope  to  keep  the  spectators  back  from  the  archers'  equipment.    When  this  is  set  up  it  will  look 
like  the  black  letter  "C". 

The  field  shall  consist  of  an  area  of  approximately  two  hundred  yards  in  width  with  side- 
lines marked.     The  length  shall  be  approximately  one  hundred  or  more  yards  longer  than  the 
greatest  association  record  for  the  event.     The  free  style  shooting  field  does  not  have  to  be  the 
same  as  the  regular  style  shooting  field. 

A  space  not  less  than  ten  yards  wide  shall  be  back  of  the  shooting  line. 

This  space  is  to  be  known  as  the  Flight  Shooting  Space. 

One  yard  ahead  of  the  shooting  line  shall  be  a  foul  line.    (The  foul  line  is  for  the  follow 
through  as  we  know  it  in  athletics.     The  foul  line  is  not  to  be  considered  a  shooting  line;  the 
arrow  is  to  be  shot  before  the  archer  crosses  the  shooting  line.    If  any  part  of  the  contestant's 
body  crosses  the  foul  line  during  the  act  of  shooting,  the  penalty  will  be  the  loss  of  the  shot.) 

The  shooting  line  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  yards  long. 

There  shall  be  but  one  entrance  to  the  flight  shooting  space. 
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No  entrance  to  the  flight  shooting  space  shall  be  permitted  except  by  the  official  entrance. 
No  one  but  the  officials  and  contestants  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  flight  shooting  space 
during  the  shooting.    A  contestant  and  only  one  assistant  may  enter  equipment  space. 

The  flight  shall  be  from  a  series  of  pegs  at  least  fifteen  feet  part.    Each  peg  shall  be 
marked  by  a  method  as  used  for  numbering  targets.    Each  archer's  flight  who  places  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  shall  be  measured  from  his  arrow  to  the  peg  from  which  he  shot. 

The  required  officials  shall  be: 

(a)  The  Field  Captain  who  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  shooting  and  enforce  the  rule 
of  silence  by  the  spectators  during  the  act  of  shooting. 

(b)An  assistant  to  weigh  bows  at  the  official  entrance  to  the  flight  shooting  space. 

(c)An  assistant  to  stamp  the  arrows  for  each  successive  event  and  to  check  the  archer's 
name  on  the  arrows. 

(d)  Five  flag  bearers  to  locate  and  determine  first  five  place  arrows.    (Contestants  or 
their  assistants,  but  not  both,  shall  be  privileged  to  retrieve  their  arrows  with  con- 
sent of  the  official.) 

Score  cards  shall  be  provided  each  contestant  and  ground  rules  shall  be  posted  before 
shooting  starts. 

The  Field  Captain  shall  have  the  right  to  order  a  shot  repeated  if,  in  his  judgment,  the 
flight  of  the  arrow  indicates  that  it  has  not  been  reasonably  cast. 

All  bows  shall  be  weighed  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Bows  without  overdraw  attachments  are  to  be  weighed  at  two  inches  less  than  the 
longest  arrow  to  be  shot,  and  again  at  one  inch  less  than  the  longest  arrow  and  the 
difference  in  their  weights  used  to  simulate  the  probable  weight  at  full  draw  of  this 
arrow. 

(b)  Bows  with  overdraw  attachments  shall  be  allowed  the  depth  of  the  handle,  if  not  in 
excess  of  1-1/2    inches  and  weighed  as  above  provided.    Weighing  bow  at  full  draw 
is  optional  with  the  contestant. 

(c)  Scales  for  weighing  shall  be  certified  by  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  or  equal 
authority  at  least  thirty  days  before  shoot  takes  place. 

All  arrows  must  be  stamped  when  the  bow  is  weighed  and  then  officially  cleaned  of  the 
stamp  before  being  used  again.     The  stamp  is  to  indicate  the  class  the  arrow  is  being  shot  in 
and  the  number  from  1  to  6  as  they  are  to  be  shot. 

There  shall  be  five  flag  bearers  to  keep  back  the  spectators  from  where  the  arrows  might 
light,  to  locate  the  first  five  place  arrows  before  the  archers  come  onto  the  field,  to  mark  with 
a  stake  the  position  of  the  first  five  arrows,  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  first  five  places 
in  flight.    (The  flag  bearers  shall  not  remove  an  arrow  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  con- 
testant or  his  assistant.) 


The  order  of  shooting. 


Men  . 
Ladies 
Men  • 
Ladies 
Men  . 
Ladies 
Men    . 


Class 

I 

50  Pounds 

Class 

I 

35  Pounds 

Class 

II 

65  Pounds 

Class 

II 

50  Pounds 

Class 

III 

80  Pounds 

Class 

III 

Any  weight 

Class 

IV 

Any  weight 

Men  &  Ladies    Class  Free  Style 
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(a)  No  consolidation  of  any  classes  will  be  allowed  because  of  lack  of  time  or  other 
reasons,  but  any  class  may  be  eliminated  for  above  reasons  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  contestants. 

(b)  Under  no  circumstances  will  records  be  eligible  for  NAA  consideration  where  all 
arrows  have  not  been  recovered  from  a  previous  class,  or  any  unrecovered  arrows 
not  reported  to  field  captain  and  checked  on  contestant's  score  card. 

CLOUT  SHOOTING 

The  clout  targets  shall  be  a  target  face  marked  on  the  ground  in  a  true  circle  by  white 
lines,  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  standard  target  are  reproduced  in  the  ratio  of  one  foot  to 
the  inch.    The.  center  of  180  yards.     The  score  values  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  standard 
target. 

The  double  scoring  system  shall  be  used. 

No  person  except  the  scorers  shall  enter  the  clout  target  until  the  archers'  names  are 
called  to  draw  and  collect  their  arrows.    If  time  does  not  permit,  the  arrows  may  be  collected  in 
each  ring  by  one  appointed  person,  and  placed  in  groups  where  the  owners  may  gather  them. 

The  value  of  arrows  that  fail  to  stick  in  the  ground  shall  be  determined  by  the  position  of 
the  point  of  the  arrow  as  it  lies. 

RULES  FOR  SCORING  CLOUT 

The  Field  Captain  and  Lady  Paramount  will  appoint  a  sufficient  number  or  archers  for 
each  target  to  pull  and  sort  arrows,  and  will  give  them  instructions  in  the  proper  method  of  pull- 
ing the  arrows.    Questionable  arrows  shall  not  be  pulled  by  the  archers  but  left  for  the  Field 
Captain  or  Lady  Paramount  to  decide  the  value.    Only  those  appointed  shall  enter  the  Clout  Tar- 
get until  all  arrows  are  pulled,  sorted  and  ready  to  be  scored. 

After  arrows  are  pulled,  they  will  be  sorted  as  nearly  as  possible  as  to  crest  or  other 
markings  and  placed  in  a  row  within  the  ring  from  which  they  were  pulled. 

The  Field  Captain  and  Lady  Paramount  will  appoint  six  official  Scorers  for  each  target. 
The  scorers  will  work  in  pairs  for  duplicate  scoring.    Scoring  procedure  as  follows: 

After  all  arrows  are  pulled  and  sorted,  the  arrow  pullers  will  move  to  the  outside  of  the 
target  rings.  The  first  pair  of  Scorers  will  then  proceed  to  the  "Nine  Ring"  and  call  the  name 
of  the  archer  whose  score  is  to  be  recorded. 

The  archer  will  pick  up  his  arrows  and  call  the  number  of  hits;  one  of  the  Scorers  will 
repeat  this  number  so  that  the  archer  will  know  the  correct  number  is  recorded.    After  the 
"Nines"  are  recorded  the  group  will  move  to  the  "Seven  Ring"  and  so  on  to  the  "One  Ring."    As 
soon  as  the  first  group  has  reached  the  "Five  Ring"  the  second  pair  of  Scorers  will  proceed  to 
the  "Nine  Ring;"  when  they  reach  the  "Five  Ring"  the  third  pair  will  begin  at  the  "Nine  Ring." 
Procedure  to  be  repeated  until  all  arrows  are  scored. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  calling  of  hits  there  must  be  a  distance  of  one  blank  ring  between 
each  group  of  Scorers  at  all  times. 

All  appointments  of  Pullers,  Scorers  and  Sorters  shall  be  made  before  shooting  begins. 

Lime  shall  not  be  used  to  mark  the  rings  on  the  Clout  Target.  Cold  water  paint  or  a  mild 
calcimine  is  recommended.  Any  other  material  that  is  not  injurious  to  metal  or  wooden  arrows 
may  be  used. 

WAND  SHOOT 

The  standard  wand  shall  be  a  slat  of  soft  wood  or  material  that  will  best  hold  arrows  from 
rebounding,  two  inches  wide,  and  set  in  the  ground,  projecting  six  feet. 
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A  witness  for  each  wand  shall  be  stationed  behind  the  shooting  line,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  report  all  rebounds  at  the  time  the  rebound  occurs,  such  hits  to  be  scored.    All  arrows,  the 
points  of  which  lie  more  than  an  arrow's  length  beyond  the  wand  shall  not  count  as  hits. 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  John  Lenker,  Redlands, 
California. 
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SAFETY   IN  ARCHERY 

1.  Never  draw  or  release  a  bow  without  an  arrow  in  it.     Use  arrows  of  proper  length  only. 

2.  Before  starting  to  shoot  be  sure  all  archers  are  on  or  behind  the  shooting  line.     Be  sure 
there  are  no  strollers  near  the  path  of  the  arrows. 

3.  Go  to  retrieve  arrows  from  the  target  only  at  the  same  time  all  others  do  likewise. 

4.  Never  release  an  arrow  aimlessly  into  the  air.    Shoot  only  at  the  target* 

5.  Always  score  results  after  returning  behind  the  shooting  line. 

6.  Keep  all  spectators  safely  behind  the  shooting  line  at  all  times. 

7.  When  demonstrating,  a  bow  should  never  be  drawn  unless  it  can  be  released  without  danger 
to  anyone. 

8.  Use  an  arm  guard  and  a  finger  tab  or  shooting  glove  at  all  times. 

9.  Provide  proper  protection  behind  and  around  the  shooting  range. 

10.  Drawing  with  finger  and  forearm  muscles  instead  of  big  back  and  shoulder  muscles  may 
cause  strains  and  injury. 

11.  When  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow  remember  the  penetrating  force  of  good  archery  equip- 
ment is  greater  than  rifle  bullets.  Wear  distinguishing  clothing  so  other  archers  will  not 
be  tempted  to  shoot. 

12.  All  participants  shoot  from  the  same  line  even  though  their  targets  may  be  staggered  for 
distance. 

13.  A  nocked  arrow  is  like  a  loaded  gun  and  just  as  dangerous. 

14.  Inspect  all  arrows,  bowstrings,  and  other  equipment  frequently  to  prevent  skin  tears,  cuts, 
abrasions,  etcetera. 
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15.  Space  all  participants  a  safe  distance  apart  on  the  shooting  line. 

16.  Detailed  safety  precautions  should  be  taught  all  classes  and  especially  all  beginners.    Arch- 
ery is  one  of  our  less  dangerous  sports  if  intelligence  and  good  procedure  is  used.    It  can 
be  a  dangerous  activity  indeed  with  those  who  either  do  not  know  the  ethics  and  rules  of  the 
sport,  or  are  trying  to  show  off. 
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Born  in  India  at  an  early  unknown  date,  observed  with  fascination  by  English  army  officers 
and  quickly  adopted,  soon  dramatically  described  and  introduced  in  England  with  new  feathers 
and  embellishments,  and  then/quickly  accepted  all  over  the  world,  badminton  has  been  one  of 
our  most  rapidly  accepted  and  enjoyed  games  in  the  United  States.    Its  growth  and  popularity  has 
been  phenomenal. 

The  native  Indian  game,  played  with  a  type  of  small  bat  and  feathered  projectile,  was  first 
observed  by  the  English  at  Poona,  and  called  by  that  name  for  many  years.    The  first  English 
experiment  occurred  in  1873,  and  in  the  space  of  only  20  years  badminton  clubs  had  sprung  up 
over  Wales,  Scotland,  and  England,  later  spreading  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  it 
was  actually  introduced  in  New  York  in  1876.    Interestingly  enough  it  became  a  corecreational 
sport  in  our  nation  from  its  beginning,  and  still  ranks  near  the  top  among  social-recreational 
activities.    Rules  were  early  standardized.    At  the  turn  of  the  century  tennis  stars  began  to  show 
interest  in  the  sport.     The  first  English  national  championship  was  held  in  1899.     The  Canadian 
Badminton  Association  was  formed  in  1921,  with  national  championships  held.     The  American 
Association  began  in  1936,  with  the  first  national  championship  conducted  in  Chicago  in  1937. 
Even  in  1934  sporting  goods  dealers  in  the  United  States  reported  that  badminton  ranked  second 
only  to  Softball  in  growing  national  popularity.    In  1949  an  international  cup  was  established 
called  the  Thomas  Cup,  named  in  honor  of  the  English  champion  Sir  George  Thomas,  at  a  time 
when  over  1,000  badminton  clubs  were  in  existence  in  that  country.     The  Thomas  Cup  series 
consists  of  nine  matches;  six  singles  and  three  doubles. 

Today  badminton  is  an  organized  activity  in  almost  every  nation  on  the  globe.     The  game 
is  fascinating  because  of  the  lightning-like  quick  thrusts,  followed  by  a  slow-flight  bird  which 
often  defies  endurance  and  accuracy.    It  can  be  played  on  the  grass,  in  the  gymnasium,  in  odd 
rooms  and  places,  outdoors  and  indoors,  on  the  beach,  and  in  almost  any  home  yard.     There  are 
almost  as  many  privately  owned  badminton  courts  in  California  as  there  are  basketball  goals  in 
Indiana  barn  lots.     It  is  an  extremely  enjoyable  sport  for  intramural  school  programming,  and 
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skills  are  now  taught  to  boys  and  girls  of  almost  all  age  levels,  especially  from  the  sixth  grade 
through  college  years.    It  is  the  ideal  leisure-time  adult  activity  involving  all  members  of  the 
family,  picnic  groups,  and  all  kinds  of  mixed  groups. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Badminton  is  a  net  and  .racquet  game  played  either  indoors  or  outdoors.     The  principles  of 
play  are  similar  to  tennis,  but  the  equipment  and  rules  are  somewhat  different.    There  are  two 
types  of  play,  singles  and  doubles.    A  feathered  cork  object  called  the  shuttlecock  is  propelled 
back  and  forth  across  a  net  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  shuttlecock  from  striking  the  floor.      The 
shuttlecock  must  be  hit  while  in  the  air.    Points  are  scored  on  service  only. 

THE  COURT:    (Figure  29). 


SIDE  BOUNORY  LINE  (DOUBLES) 


Fig.  29 

THE  GRIPS:    a.     Forehand:-     The  player  holds  the  racquet  near  the  end  of  the  handle,  as 
though  he  were  shaking  hands  with  it,  the  playing  surface  held  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
(Figure  30). 


Fig.  30 

b.    Backhand:-  The  grip  used  is  the  same  as  in  the  forehand,  except  that  the  racquet  is 
rotated  an  eighth  of  a  turn  to  the  left  and  the  thumb  moves  up  on  the  back  of  the  handle. 

THE  SERVICE:     The  service  is  executed  with  a  forehand  stroke,  wrist  action  determining 
the  type  of  serve.     The  shuttle  is  held  in  the  left  hand  by  the  feathers  and  dropped  toward  the 
face  of  the  racquet  which  is  being  brought  forward  and  upward  as  the  shuttle  is  dropped.     Con- 
tact must  not  be  made  at  any  point  above  the  server's  waist.     (Figure  31) 

a.  The  low  drop  or  short  serve:     The  shuttle  is  propelled  to  the  front  court  using  very 
little  wrist  snap. 

b.  The  drive  serve:     The  shuttle  is  struck  sharply  with  a  very  pronounced  wrist  action 
in  a  forward  and  upward  motion.    The  shuttle  barely  clears  the  net. 
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Fig.  32 


c.    Lob  or  High  Serve  into  rear  court:     The   shuttle  is  struck  sharply- 
upward  with  pronounced  wrist  snap. 

THE  STROKES:     The  wrist  is  kept  flexible  in  all  strokes  and  a  whip- 
ping motion  is  frequently  developed.    All  strokes  can  be  used  with  either 
the  fore  or  back  hand. 

a.  The  lob  (clear)  stroke  is  used  to  propel  the  shuttle  high  in  to  the 
back  court  over  the  head  of  an  opponent. 

b.  The  drive  is  a  fast,  hard  horizontal  stroke  used  to  send  the  shuttle 
in  a  straight  line  just  clear  of  the  net  and  is  usually  directed  at  an  unoccu- 
pied portion  of  the  opponent's  court. 

c.  The  smash  is  purely  an  offensive  stroke  and  is  delivered  with  the 
arm  fully  extended.     The  shuttle  is  smashed  downward  at  an  acute  angle. 
(Figure  32). 

d.  The  drop  shot  is  one  in  which  the  bird  barely  clears  the  top  of  the 
net  and  immediately  falls. 

THE  FOUR-HANDED  OR  DOUBLE  GAME:     The  game  is  plaed  by  two 
players  on  a  side. 

a.  Serving  first. 

b.  Not  serving  first. 

c.  Ends. 


The  side  losing  the  toss  shall  then  have  choice  of  any  alternative  remaining.     The  side 
winning  a  game  shall  always  serve  first  in  the  next  game,  but  in  doubles  either  of  the  winners 
may  continue  serving  and  either  of  the  losers  may  receive  the  service. 

The  four-handed  game  consists  of  15  or  21    aces,  as  may  be  arranged.     Provided  that  in  a 
game  of  15  aces,  when  the  score  is  13  all,  the  side  which  first  reached  13  has  the  option  of 
"setting"  the  game  to  5,  and  that  when  the  score  is  14  all  the  side  which  first  reached  14  has  the 
option  of  "setting"  the  game  to  3.    After  a  game  has  been  "set"  the  score  is  called  "love  all," 
and  the  side  which  first  scores  5  or  3  aces,  according  as  the  game  has  been  "set"  at  13  or  14 
all,  wins  the  game.     In  either  case  the  claim  to  "set"  the  game  must  be  made  before  the  next 
service  is  delivered  after  the  score  has  reached  13  or  14  all.    Provided  also  that  in  a  game  of 
21   aces,  the  same  method  or  scoring  be  adopted,  substituting  19  and  20  for   13  and  14. 

(All  championship  events  are  games  of  15  aces  with  the  exception  of  women's  singles, 
which  is   11   aces). 

Note:-  "Setting"  is  not  permitted  in  handicap  games. 

RUBBER:    A  rubber  is  the  best  of  three  games.    The  players  shall  change  ends  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  game,  and  also  of  the  third  game,  if  a  third  game  is  necessary  to 
decide  the  rubber.    In  the  third  game  the  players  shall  also  change  ends,  when  the  leading  score 
reaches  8,  in  a  game  or  15  aces,  at  6,  in  a  game  of  11    aces,  or   1 1  ,  in  a  game  of  21   aces,  or  in 
handicap  games,  when  either  side  has  scored  half  the  total  number  of  aces   required  to  win  the 
game  (the  next  highest  number  being  taken  in  case  of  fractions).     In  matches  decided  by  a  single 
game  the  players  shall  change  ends  as  provided  above  for  the  third  game  of  a  rubber. 

FAULTS:    A  fault  made  by  either  player  of  the  side  which  is  "in",    puts  the  serve  out;  if 
made  by  a  player  whose  side  is  "out"  it  counts  an  ace  to  the  "in"   side. 

It  is  a  fault:- 

a.    If  the  service  is  overhand.     (A  service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  overhand,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  rule,  if  the  shuttle  at  the  instant  of  being  struck  be  higher  than  the   server's 
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waist  or  if  any  part  of  the  head  of  the  racket  at  the  instant  of  striking  the  shuttle  is  higher  than 
the  server's  hand  holding  the  racket). 

b.  If,  in  serving,  the  shuttle  falls  into  the  wrong  half  court  (i.e.,  into  the  one  not  diagonally 
opposite  to  the  server)  or  falls  short  of  the  short-service-line,  or  beyond  the  long-service-line, 
or  outside  the  side  boundary  lines  of  the  half  court  into  which  the  service  is  in  order. 

c.  If  the  server's  feet  are  not  in  the  half  court  from  which  service  is  at  the  time  being  in 
order,  or  if  the  feet  of  the  player  taking  the  service  are  not  in  the  half  court  into  which  service 
is  at  the  time  being  in  order  until  the  service  is  delivered. 

Note  1.    A  "service"  is  delivered  as  soon  as  the  shuttle  is  struck  by  the  server's  racket. 

Note  2.    A  foot  on  the  line  is  out  of  court. 

d.  If  during  the  service  the  server  or  his  partner  makes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire, 
preliminary  feints,  or  otherwise  intentionally  balks  his  opponent. 

e.  If,  either  in  service  or  play,  the  shuttle  falls  outside  the  boundaries,  or  passes  through 
or  under  the  net,  or  fails  to  pass  the  net,  or  touches  the  roof  or  side  walls,  or  the  person  or 
dress  of  any  player. 

Note:-    A  shuttle  falling  on  any  line  is  held  to  have  fallen  in  the  court  or  half  court  of  which 
such  line  is  a  boundary. 

f.  If  the  shuttle  "in  play"  be  struck  before  it  crosses  to  the  striker's  side  of  the  net.     The 
striker  may  however,  follow  the  shuttle  over  the  net  with  his  racket. 

Note:-    A  shuttle  is  "in  play"  from  the  time  it  is  hit  by  the  racket  of  the  server  until  it 
touches  the  ground,  or  the  person,  or  dress  of  any  player,  or  until  a  fault  or  let  occurs.     (See 
Knotty  Points  (f)  page  42). 

g.  If,  while  the  shuttle  is  "in  play",  a  player  touches  the  net  or  its  supports  with  racket, 
person,  or  dress. 

h.   If  the  shuttle  be  hit  twice  in  succession  by  the  same  player,  or  be  hit  by  a  player  and 
his  partner  successively,  or  if  the  shuttle  be  not  distinctly  hit  (slung). 

i.   If  a  player  obstructs  his  opponents. 

THE  PLAY:    It  having  been  decided  which  side  is  to  have  the  first  service,  the  player  in 
the  right  hand  half  court  of  that  side  commences  the  game  by  serving  to  the  player  in  the  oppo- 
site right  hand  court.    If  the  latter  player  returns  the  shuttle  before  it  touches  the  ground,  it  is 
to  be  returned  by  one  of  the  "in"  side,  and  then  returned  by  one  of  the  "out"  side,  and  so  on,  till 
a  fault  is  made  or  the  shuttle  ceases  to  be  in  play.    If  a  fault  is  made  by  the  "in"  side  the  server's 
hand  is  out,  and  as  the  side  beginning  a  game  has  only  one  hand  in  its  first  innings  the  player  in 
the  right  hand  opposite  half  court  now  becomes  the  server;  but  if  the  service  is  not  returned,  or 
the  fault  is  made  by  the  "out"  side,  the  "in"  side  scores  an  ace.     The  "in"  side  players  then 
change  from  one  half  court  to  the  other,  the  server  now  being  in  the  left-hand  court  and  serving 
to  the  player  in  the  opposite  left-hand  court.    So  long  as  a  side  remains  "in"  service  is  delivered, 
the  server  and  the  player  served  to  may  take  up  any  positions  they  choose  on  their  side  of  the 
net  irrespective  of  any  boundary  lines. 

Note:-     This  refers  to  the  first  Service  of  a  side  in  Doubles  and  not  the  individual  player. 
In  Singles  the  service  is  from  the  right  court  on  the  even  score  of  the  server  and  from  the  left 
court  when  it  is  odd). 

GENERAL  RULES:     The  player  served  to  may  alone  take  the  service  and  no  player  may 
take  two  consecutive  services  in  the  same  game. 

The  server  may  not  serve  till  his  opponent  is  ready,  but  if  a  return  of  the  service  be  at- 
tempted the  latter  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ready. 
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The  side  beginning  a  game  has  only  one  hand  in  its  first  innings.    In  all  subsequent  innings 
each  partner  on  each  side  has  a  hand,  the  partners  serving  consecutively. 

The  server  and  the  player  served  to  must  stand  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  half 
courts  (as  bounded  by  the  short  and  long  service,  the  central,  and  side  lines),  and  some  part  of 
both  feet  of  these  players  must  remain  in  contact  with  the  ground  until  the  service  is  delivered. 

LET:    It  is  a  "let"  if  the  shuttle  touches  the  net  in  service,  provided  the  service  be  other- 
wise good,  but  if  in  play  it  does  not  invalidate  the  stroke.    It  is  a  good  return  if  the  shuttle  having 
passed  outside  either  post  drop  on  or  within  any  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  opposite  court.    A 
"let**  may  also  be  given  by  the  Umpire  for  any  unforeseen  or  accidental  hindrance. 

If  a  player  serves  out  of  his  turn,  or  from  the  wrong  half  court  (owing  to  a  mistake  as  to 
the  half  court  from  which  service  is  at  the  time  being  in  order),  and  wins  the  ace,  it  shall  be  a 
"let**  provided  such  "let"  be  claimed  or  allowed  before  the  next  succeeding  service  is  delivered. 

If  a  player  standing  in  his  wrong  half  court  takes  the  service  and  his  side  wins  the  rally, 
it  shall  be  a  "let"  provided  that  such  "let"  be  claimed  or  allowed  before  the  next  succeeding  ser- 
vice is  recovered. 

Note:-  Should  a  player  inadvertently  change  sides  when  he  ought  not  to,  and  the  mistake 
not  be  discovered' until  after  the  next  service  has  been  delivered,  the  mistake  shall  stand,  and 
a  "let"  cannot  be  claimed  or  allowed. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Umpire  to  call  "fault"  or  "let"  should  either  occur,  without  ap- 
peal being  made  by  the  players,  and  to  give  his  decision  on  any  appeal  regarding  a  point  in  dis- 
pute, if  made  before  the  next  service;  and  also  to  appoint  linesmen  if  necessary.    In  matches 
where  umpires  are  appointed,  their  decision  shall  be  final  but  where  a  Referee  is  appointed,  an 
appeal  shall  lie  with  him  from  the  decision  of  an  Umpire  on  Questions  of  law  only. 

THE  TWO-HANDED  OR  SINGLE  GAME:    In  games  of  one  player  on  each  side  the  above 
rules  hold  good,  except  that- 

a.  The  players  shall  serve  from  and  receive  service  in  the  right  hand  half  courts  only 
when  the  server's  score  is  0,  or  when  he  has  scored  an  even  number  of  aces  in  the  game,  the 
service  being  delivered  from  and  received  in  the  left  hand  half  courts  when  the  server  has 
scored  an  odd  number  of  aces. 

b.  Both  players  shall  change  half  courts  after  each  ace  has  scored,  and  consecutive  ser- 
vices shall  be  received  by  the  same  player. 

KNOTTY  POINTS:     a.    If  the  server  in  attempting  to  serve  misses  the  shuttle  altogether, 
it  does  not  count  as  a  fault;  but  if  the  shuttle  be  touched,  no  matter  how  slightly  by  theracket,  a 
service  is  thereby  delivered,  and  the  rules  governing  the  service  at  once  apply. 

b.  If  A.  is  serving  to  B.  and  the  shuttle  strikes  or  is  struck  by  B.'s  partner,  even  if  he  is 
standing  outside  the  court,  A.  scores  an  ace. 

c.  A  player  who  strides  the  shuttle  in  play  (unless  he  thereby    makes  a  good  return),  or  is 
struck  by  it,  losses  the  stroke,  no  matter  whether  he  is  standing  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
court  or  outside  thei. 

d.  If  in  service  the  shuttle  strikes  the  top  of  the  net,  and  is  then  struck  by  the  player 
served  to,  it  is  assumed  that  the  shuttle  would  have  fallen  into  the  proper  court,  it  is  thus  a 
"let"  under  Law  16,  and  a  fault  cannot  be  claimed. 

e.  If  in  service,  or  during  a  rally,  a  shuttle  after  passing  over  the  net,  is  caught  in,  or  on 
the  net,  it  shall  be  a  let. 

f.  If  during  a  rally,  the  shuttle  falls  into  the  net,  or  outside  the  court,  and  the  striker  then 
touches  the  net  with  his  racket  or  person,  there  is  no  penalty,  as  the  shuttle  is  not  then  in  play. 

g.  The  word  "player"  applies  to  all  those  taking  part  in  a  game  from  the  moment  the  shut- 
tle is  struck  by  the  server. 
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h.  If  a  player  has  a  chance  of  smashing  when  quite  near  the  net,  his  opponent  must  not  put 
up  his  racket  near  the  net  on  the  chance  of  the  shuttlecock  rebounding  from  it.  This  action  shall 
be  taken  to  be  obstruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  Law  6  (i). 

A  player  may,  however,  hold  up  his  racket  to  protect  his  face  from  being  hit  if  he  does  not 
thereby  balk  his  opponent. 

i.    For  purposes  of  experiment,  Law  6  shall  be  interpreted  to  read  as  follows:- 

If  the  shuttle  be  hit  twice  in  succession  by  the  same  player  or  be  hit  by  a  player  and  his 
partner  successively,  or  if  the  shuttle  be  slung. 

j.    Law  6  (c)  applies  only  to  server  and  to  the  player  taking  the  service.     The  respective 
partners  may  take  up  any  position  provided  they  do  not  unsight  or  otherwise  obstruct  their  op- 
ponents. 

CONCLUSION:     Badminton  has  proven  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  vigorous  exercise  for 
young  and  old  of  both  sexes  alike.    It  is  a  game  of  sustained  volleying  with  control  of  the  shuttle- 
cock largely  determining  the  scoring.    The  ability  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  bird  and  to  co-ordi- 
nate footwork  with  stroking  are  items  of  importance  to  the  beginner  who  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  merely  returning  the  bird  to  the  opponent's  court.     Court  play,  includ- 
ing service  play,  and  stroke  control  are  developed  through  participation  after  the  beginner  has 
become  proficient  in  making  returns. 

The  player  should  always  be  in  a  position  of  readiness  with  the  weight  equally  distributed 
on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  racket  in  most  adaptable  playing  position.    Study  opponent's  style,  and 
play  to  his  weakness.    Keep  your  eyes  upon  the  shuttlecock,  at  all  times  watching  it  until  contact 
with  the  racket  has  been  made.    Keep  the  bird  out  of  the  middle  of  the  court  thus  forcing  opponent 
to  play  difficult  side  line  shots.    Direct  the  shuttlecock  to  the  corners  with  back  court  shots  and 
with  drop  shots.    Avoid  making  high  returns  to  mid-court.    Develop  several  types  of  service  to 
provide  variation.    When  playing  doubles,    partners  should  endeavor  to  play  in  a  line  across 
court.     This  style  of  play  provides  coverage  for  the  entire  playing  area  and  does  not  block  the 
vision  of  either  partner.    Returns  from  below  shoulder  height  are  usually  made  with  an  under- 
hand stroke;  those  from  above  the  shoulder  are  made  with  an  overhand  stroke.     Play  a  thinking 
game  throughout.     Correct  play  for  game  situations  is  best  developed  through  actual  participa- 
tion. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  EQUIPMENT 

Badminton  racquets  are  made  with  very  light  frames  and  should  be  kept  in  a  press  when 
not  in  use  to  prevent  warping.     The  wide  range  of  prices  of  racquets  should  warn  the  purchaser 
to  select  at  least  one  of  medium  price.    Inferior  rackets  are  made  everywhere,  particularly  in 
Australia  and  India,  although  these  nations  produce  high  quality  equipment  also.    There  is  also 
quite  a  range  in  quality  of  shuttlecocks  or  birds.    Reliable  manufacturers  produce  a  range  of 
usually  5  or  6  priced  birds,  and  again  the  cheapest  are  usually  the  shortest  lived.     There  is  a 
difference  between  the  outdoor  and  indoor  bird.     The  former  is  usually  made  of  rubber  and  is 
heavier.    A  good  indoor  bird  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  outdoors  provided  there  is  no  wind. 
Schools  using  large  quantities  of  birds  are  wise  to  provide  a  thermidor  container  with  sufficient 
moisture  to  prevent  drying  out.    Selection  of  a  good  frame,  based  on  "feel"  is  important,  and 
stringing  can  be  either  nylon,  silk,  or  gut;  with  the  latter  usually  preferable. 

SAFETY  IN  BADMINTON 

Badminton  is  one  of  our  safest  games  in  spite  of  the  demand  on  high  speed,  considerable 
endurance,  and  great  agility.     To  prevent  accidents  and  injuries  the  following  precautions  should 
be  observed: 

1.   Glasses  may  be  safely  worn  in  singles  play,  but  can  well  become  an  injury  hazard  in 
doubles  play. 
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2.  Even  though  the  beginning  player  may  discount  its  value  players  should  gradually  go 
through  a  "warm  up"  period,  loosening  arms,  shoulders,  and  leg  muscles.    A  sweater  or 
warm-up  jacket  may  well  be  used  during  this  period. 

3.  Injuries,  if  any,  are  more  liable  to  take  the  form  of  sprains,  strains,  or  face  wounds 
from  a  slashing  racquet.     Consequently  the  warm-up  period  is  doubly  important.    The 
latter  possibility  can  be  prevented  by  covering  the  face  with  racquet  when  one's  partner 
is  about  to  make  a  smash  return. 

4.  Injuries  could  occur  because  of  barriers  or  obstacles  near  the  playing  lines.    Therefore 
a  safe  space  should  be  kept  clear  if  at  all  possible.     Benches,  drinking  fountains,  and 
other  equipment  should  be  placed  at  safe  distances  from  the  area  of  play. 

5.  Students  should  be  instructed  in  team  play  to  avoid  collisions,  with  court  coverage  well 
defined.     Courtesy  should  be  observed  before  going  on  to  a  neighboring  court  to  retrieve 
a  wandering  bird. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Basketball  is  probably  the  world's  fastest  growing  game,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular.    It  came  into  existence  through  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  James  Naismith,  then  of  the  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  Y.M.C.A.  Training  School  in  1891.    At  that  time  football  and  baseball  were 
taking  practically  all  the  time  of  vigorous  American  students,  and  Naismith  set  out  to  devise  a 
sport  that  could  occupy  youth  between  these  two  outdoor  seasons,  particularly  in  the  colder  win- 
ter months  indoors.     This  country  needed  a  great  sport  of  this  type,  capable  of  building  enthusi- 
asm, inspiring  school  spirit,  and  captivating  the  interest  of  student  bodies  as  the  other  two  sports 
had  been  doing,  yet  one  that  would  demand  excellent  physical  conditioning  and  endurance. 

Origin  of  the  sport  came  at  a  time  when  the  more  formal  European  gymnastics  and  condi- 
tioning exercises  were  passing  into  somewhat  of  an  eclipse,  and  basketball  quickly  filled  this  gap 
in  the  minds  of  thousands.    Naismith  invented  a  game  combining  aggressive  combat,  driving  team 
play,  and  great  skill.    He  first  attempted  to  modify  football  for  indoor  use,  which  was  hardly 
feasible.     The  first  ball  used  was  a  soccer  football,  because  of  its  ability  to  bounce  uniformly; 
His  first  baskets  were  peach  baskets  suspended  from  the  traditional  running  track  of  so  many 
gymnasiums  built  in  that  period.    Height  of  the  baskets  were  determined  by  the  running  track  or 
balcony  height,  rather  than  any  carefully  planned  elevation  fitted  to  the  game  by  experimentation. 
He  immediately  eliminated  running  with  the  ball,  and  many  of  his  first  rules  still  remain  little 
changed.     Two  full  steps  were  earlier  permitted,  and  early  coaches  taught  the  two-step  pivot 
after  skills  began  to  be  noticeable,  but  this  has  since  been  superseded  by  the  elimination  of  one 
step,  and  careful  determination  of  the  so-called  pivot  foot  to  define  travelling. 

His  first  teams  had  nine  players;  three  forwards,  three  centers,  and  three  guards.    A  year 
later  it  became  optional  to  use  either  seven  or  nine.     Later  it  became  optional  to  reduce  to  five, 
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and  finally  five  was  selected  as  the  best  number.    It  is  hard  for  one  to  imagine  18  players  play- 
ing a  fast  game  of  basketball  in  the  small  gymnasia  current  at  that  time. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  must  be  given  greatest  credit  for  the  early  spread  of  basketball  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  foreign  lands.    Our  soldiers  played  it  in  the  Phillipines  in  1900,  where 
it  caught  on  rapidly  for  the  natives.     The  Army  of  Occupation  taught  it  to  the  Germans  in  1919. 
It  was  at  this  time  the  British  army  men  learned  basketball  from  our  boys,  and  soon  it  had 
spread  all  over  the  British  Commonwealth.    All  nations  look  to  America  as  the  Mother  Country 
of  basketball,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  secured  the  services  of  American  coaches  or 
playing  stars  to  teach  the  game  in  their  own  country.    As  late  as  1950  a  total  of  16  foreign  na- 
tions had  hired  Americans  to  teach  the  game  abroad,  conduct  clinics,  and  act  as  consultants  in 
schools  and  cities.     Basketball  was  first  used  in  the  Olympic  Games  in  -1936  in  Berlin  where  the 
United  States  toyed  with  all  opposition.    Most  unique  of  this  Olympic  series  was  the  game  with 
Japan  in  which  the  shorter  Japs  never  touched  the  ball  a  single  time  during  the  first  half.     The 
American  team  averaged  over  6 '  5  "  .    Here  also  games  were  played  outdoors  on  a  concrete  slab 
court,  often  in  a  drizzle  or  downpour  rain. 

Basketball  had  an  interesting  history  in  the  United  States  also.    Early  courts  were  a  great 
mixture  of  makeshift  arrangements,  with  games  being  played  in  barns,  on  the  ground,  on  cement 
floors  and  floors  ranging  all  the  way  from  saw  dust  to  cork,  mastic  tile,  all  kinds  of  wood, 
blocks  on  end,  rubber,  and  various  combinations.     Backstops  were  made  of  all  types  of  materials 
such  as  wood  planks,  chicken  wire  netting,  heavy  wooden  moulded  one-piece  banks,  glass,  and 
steel.     Most  modern'courts  are  either  glass  or  steel.     The  early  backstop  was  41    x   6'  ,  but  late 
in  the  '30's  the  high  schools  adopted  a  new  fan-shaped  backstop  which  is  now  almost  universally 
used  except  where  glass  is  employed.    Early  courts  were  often  small,  utilizing  any  kind  of  audi- 
torium, often  with  posts,  doors,  low  ceilings,  and  all  kinds  of  impediments  in  the  way,  including 
the  old-fashioned  jacketed  stove  upon  which  many  an  early  basketball  player  has  been  thrown. 
The  pros  early  used  a  net  completely  surrounding  and  covering  the  court,  with  the  ball  always  in 
play,  and  spectators  kept  outside  the  net.    Often  in  these  early  days  all  walls  and  ceilings  were 
"in  bounds*.    Some  players  became  quite  adept  at  banking  the  ball  off  walls  and  ceilings,  dribbling 
through  doors,  and  surmounting  all  kinds  of  difficulties.     But  these  conditions  were  short  lived. 
Basketball  became  so  popular  that  many  areas  in  the  nation  have  practically  waged  contests  to 
outdo  others  in  the  erection  of  modern,  well  lighted,  and  spacious  gymnasia. 

Thus  far  basketball  has  had  its  greatest  development  in  the  middle  western  states,  par- 
ticularly Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  the  sport  is  practically  a  disease.     Citizens  of  such  states 
as  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  would  contest  this  statement,  as 
would  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  some  other  eastern  seaboard  states,  where  the  game  has 
shown  a  remarkable  development.     Be  that  as  it  may  basketball  is  certainly  one  unifying  force 
in  many  American  communities  where  all  other  differences  of  opinion  on  religion,  politics,  and 
business  are  all  forgotten  when  the  town's  basketball  team  takes  the  floor.    Its  emotional  ap- 
peal; the  way  the  game  can  quickly  absorb  interest  and  excitement;  and  the  swift  moving  appeal 
of  action  has  completely  captivated  hearts  of  young  and  old.    More  teams  and  more  players  play 
this  sport  in  America  than  any  other  team  game.     But  more  important  still,  basketball  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  game  to  appeal  to  non-varsity  students  in  all  kinds  of  schools  on  an  intramural 
basis.    Many  games  of  basketball  derivation  are  now  being  used,  as  well  as  countless  relays  and 
contests  involving  the  use  of  the  ball  and  the  goals.     There  is  a  tremendous  magnet  that  compels 
the  active  boy  to  "shoot"  at  that  challenging  basket  with  its  18"    circumference,  and  an  activity 
that  can  be  enjoyed  by  one  or  a  thousand,  if  the  equipment  is  available. 

Basketball  offenses  and  defenses  have  undergone  all  kinds  of  evolution  through  the  short 
years  of  its  existence.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  well  coached  team  quickly  change  from 
lightning-fast  tactics  to  a  slow,  deliberate,  stalling  game  for  possession  of  the  ball,  with  all 
kinds  of  maneuvres  developed,  all  seeking  to  end  in  a  scoring  shot  at  the  basket.    Defenses  have 
equally  been  developed  to  defend  the  entire  floor,  half  the  floor,  smaller  areas  near  the  basket, 
and  either  man-to-man,  zone,  or  combinations  of  the  two.    A  tremendous  tournament  program 
has  been  carried  on  in  this  sport  almost  since  its  inception.     Some  gymnasiums  in  Indiana  seat 
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as  many  or  more  spectators  as  the  population  of  the  town  or  city,  and  frequently  cannot  hold  the 
crowds.    Several  metropolitan  promotions  have  added  greatly  to  basketball  interest  in  such 
places  as  New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden,  Chicago's  Stadium,  and  large  arenas  in  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere.    These  places  have  also  become  the  gambling  infested  hot- 
beds which  have  caused  embarrassment  to  schoolboy  sports,  and  have  resulted  in  a  series  of 
scandals  and  crises  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  *50's. 

Through  the  years  there  has  gradually  been  much  standardization  in  playing  time  and  size 
of  court  for  various  age  boys.    In  the  great  outdoor  states  such  as  California  and  Florida  thou- 
sands of  outdoor  courts  are  used  the  year  around. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SPORT 

Basketball,  at  least  in  some  of  its  derivations,  can  be  played  by  all  ages,  with  or  without 
complete  supervision.     Basketball  goals  can  now  be  seen  in  thousands  of  barn  lots,  school  yards, 
and  home  yards,  where  one  or  many  can  shoot  baskets  at  all  hours.    It  is  a  game  requiring  great 
endurance  and  body  conditioning,  skill  and  agility.    Fundamentals  must  be  well  learned  before 
niceties  of  the  game  will  appear  by  reflex  in  the  player.    It  demands  frequent  medical  supervi- 
sion so  that  undue  strain  on  heart  and  body  will  not  result.    If  pursued  vigorously  too  many  years 
the  effect  on  both  feet  and  posture  may  not  be  good.     To  offset  this  the  many  values  resulting 
from  physical  efficiency,  hard  training,  and  body  conditioning  are  great.    Still  more  important 
are  the  values  accruing  from  self-sacrifice  to  team  and  school,  emotional  and  physical  contri- 
bution to  a  cause  which  may  assist  much  in  the  development  of  character,  poise,  leadership,  and 
loyalty.     Basketball  makes  one  of  its  greatest  contributions  to  those  watching  it  in  terms  of  men- 
tal hygiene,  emotional  liberation,  and  loyal  enthusiasm  for  school  and  community.     It  has  the 
added  value  of  far  less  expense  for  equipment  than  football  and  baseball.     The  advent  of  moulded 
rubber  basketballs  in  the  1930's  has  still  further  made  economies  in  cost  of  equipment. 

ABRIDGED  RULES  OF  BASKETBALL 


PLAYERS  AND  SUBSTITUTES  - 
Teams.  -  Each  team  shall  consist  of 
five  players,  one  of  whom  shall  be  cap- 
tain. 

Captain's  duties  and  power.  - 
The  captain  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  his  team.     He  is  their  rep- 
resentative and  may  address  an  official 

on  matters  of  interpretation  or  to  obtain  essential  information,  if  it  is  done  in  a  courteous  manner. 

Any  player  may  address  an  official  to  request  a  time-out  or  permission  to  leave  the  court. 

At  least  two  minutes  before  the  game  is  scheduled  to  begin,  the  scorers  shall  be  supplied 
with  names,  numbers,  and  positions  of  players  who  are  to  start  the  game.     Failure  to  comply 
with  this  provision  is  a  technical  foul,  unless  the  referee  considers  the  failure  unavoidable. 

SUBSTITUTE.  -  A  substitute,  before  going  upon  the 
court,  shall  report  to  the  scorers,  giving  name,  number, 
and  position.     The  scorers  shall  sound  a  horn  immediately 
at  the  first  dead  ball.     The  substitute  shall  remain  outside 
the  boundary  lines  until  an  official  signals  him  to  enter  the 
court,  whereupon  he  shall  report  immediately  to  one  of  the 
officials,  giving  his  name,  number,  and  number  of  player  be- 
ing replaced.     This  player  must  be  withdrawn  until  after 
play  has  been  resumed,  and  the  same  player  cannot  return 
until  play  has  resumed.    Substitutes  who  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half  are  not  required  to  report  to  an  offi- 
cial but  must  report  to  the  scorers. 
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RE-ENTERING  THE  GAME.  -  A  player  who  has  left  the  game,  except  for  disqualification 
for  five  personal  fouls,  or  for  other  disqualification,  may  re-enter  the  game  twice. 

LEAVING  THE  COURT.  -  A  player  may  not  leave  the  playing  court  without  permission  of 
the  officials  until  time  is  called  at  the  end  of  the  half,  except  as  authorized  by  the  rules. 

CONDUCT  OF  PLAYERS.  -  Players  can  do  much  to  better  the  game  of  basketball  by  elim- 
inating all  abuse  to  officials,  profanity,  and  gestures  which  are  not  only  infractions  of  the  rules 
but  detrimental  to  the  good  conduct  and  sportsmanship  of  the  game.    Such  actions  only  add  to  the 
tendency  to  incite  emotional  and  unprincipled  spectators  to  contribute  pandemonium  and  chaos  to 
good  procedures  and  fair  play  in  a  great  sport. 

PLAYING  TERMS:  -  Dead  ball.  -  The  ball  becomes  dead  and  play  shall  cease  until  the  ball 
is  put  in  play  again  as  indicated  by  an  official: 

a.  When  the  whistle  of  an  official  sounds. 

b.  When  a  goal  is  made  -  opposite  players  put  the  ball  into  play  without  delay. 

c.  When  held  ball  is  declared. 

d.  When  time-out  is  declared. 

e.  When  either  a  foul  or  a  violation  is  called. 

f.  When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds. 

g.  After  each  free  throw  following  a  technical  or  double  foul. 

h.  At  expiration  of  playing  time. 

i.   When  the  ball  lodges  in  the  supports  of  the  basket  (jump  ball  between  the  centers  at 
nearer  free  throw  line,  except  that  the  ball  goes  to  center  after  a  double  foul  or  out  of  bounds  at 
midcourt  after  a  technical  foul). 

j.   After  each  free  throw  of  a  multiple  throw  except  when  the  last  such  throw  awarded  for 
a  personal  foul  is  unsuccessful  . 

If  on  a  try  for  goal  the  ball  is  in  the  air  when  the  signal  is  sounded  to  indicate  "dead  ball", 
the  goal  counts  if  made,  except  as  follows:    If  before  the  ball  is  in  the  air  a  foul  or  violation  is 
made  by  a  player  of  the  team  throwing  for  goal  from  the  field,  the  goal  does  not  count.    Of  course, 
if  an  official  declares  "held  ball",  the  goal  does  not  count  even  if  the  ball  is  in  the  air  when  the 
whistle  sounds. 

After  dead  ball  the  ball  goes  into  play  when  it  is  tossed  for  a  jump,  or  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  free  thrower,  or  when  it  crosses  the  plane  of  the  boundary  line  when  thrown  in  from 
out  of  bounds. 

PIVOT:  -  A  pivot  takes  place  when  a  player  who  is  holding  the  ball  steps  once  or  more 
than  once  in  any  direction  with  the  same  foot,  the  other  foot,  called  the  pivot  foot,  being  kept  at 
its  point  of  contact  with  the  floor. 

RUNNING  WITH  BALL:  -  Running  with  the  ball  (traveling)  is  progressing  in  any  direction 
in  excess  of  prescribed  limits  while  holding  the  ball.     The  limits  follow: 

Item  1.  -  A  player  who  receives  the  ball  while  standing  still  may  pivot,  using  either  foot 
as  the  pivot  foot. 

Item  2.  -  A  player  who  receives  the  ball  while  he  is  progressing  or  upon  completion  of  a 
dribble  may  use  a  two-count  rhythm  in  coming  to  a  stop  or  in  getting  rid  of  the  ball.  The  first 
count  occurs-- 

a.  As  he  receives  the  ball  if  either  foot  is  touching  the  floor  at  the  time  he  receives  it. 

b.  As  the  foot  touches  the  floor  or  as  both  feet  touch  the  floor  simultaneously  after  he  re- 
ceives the  ball  if  both  feet  are  off  the  floor  when  he  receives  it. 
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The  second  count  occurs  when,  after  the  count  of  one,  either  foot  touches  the  floor,  or  both 
feet  touch  the  floor  simultaneously. 

When  a  player  comes  to  a  stop  on  the  count  of  one  he  may  pivot  and  may  use  either  foot  as 
the  pivot  foot. 

When  a  player  comes  to  a  stop  on  the  count  of  two,  if  one  foot  is  in  advance  of  the  other  he 
may  pivot  but  the  rear  foot  only  may  be  used  as  the  pivot  foot;  however,  if  neither  foot  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  he  may  not  pivot  but  may  lift  either  foot  provided  he  gets  rid  of  the  ball  be- 
fore that  foot  again  touches  the  floor. 

Item  3.  -  a.   A  player  who  receives  the  ball  while  standing  still,  or  who  comes  to  a  legal 
stop  while  holding  the  ball,  may  lift  the  pivot  foot  or  jump  when  he  throws  for  goal  or  passes, 
but  the  ball  must  leave  his  hands  before  one  or  both  feet  again  touch  the  floor. 

b.   In  starting  a  dribble  after  receiving  the  ball  while  standing  still,  or  after  coming  to  a 
legal  stop,  a  player  may  not  jump  before  the  ball  leaves  his  hands,  nor  may  he  lift  the  pivot  foot 
from  the  floor  before  the  ball  leaves  his  hands. 

DRIBBLING:  -  A  dribble  is  made  when  a  player,  having  gained  control  of  the  ball,  gives 
impetus  to  it  by  throwing,  batting,  bouncing,  or  rolling  it,  and  touches  it  again  before  it  touches 
another  player.    In  a  dribble  the  ball  must  come  in  contact  with  the  floor,  except  that  one  "air 
dribble"  may  be  made;  that  is,  a  player  may  begin  a  dribble  by  tossing  the  ball  into  the  air,  or 
during  a  dribble  he  may  bat  the  ball  once  into  the  air  with  one  hand,  and  may  touch  it  again  be- 
fore it  strikes  the  floor.    After  giving  impetus  to  the  ball  as  described  in  the  fore-going,  the 
player  completes  his  dribble  the  instant  he  touches  the  ball  simultaneously  with  both  hands,  or 
permits  the  ball  to  come  to  rest  in  one  or  both  hands.     There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  steps 
a  player  may  take  when  the  ball  is  not  in  contact  with  his  hand;  he  may  take  as  many  steps  as  he 
wishes  between  bounces  of  a  dribble. 

HOLDING:  -  Holding  is  personal  contact  with  an  opponent  that  interferes  with  his  freedom 
of  movement. 

BLOCKING:  -  Blocking  is  personal  contact  which  impedes  the  progress  of  an  opponent 
who  has  not  the  ball. 

FOUL:  -  A  foul  is  an  infraction  of  the  rules  the  penalty  for  which  is  one  or  more  free 
throws. 

DISQUALIFYING  FOUL:  -  Disqualifying  foul  is  an  infraction  of  the  rules  for  which  a 
player  is  removed  from  the  game. 

DOUBLE  FOUL:  -  A  double  foul  takes  place  when  fouls  are  called  simultaneously  upon 
both  teams. 

MULTIPLE  THROW:  -  A  multiple  throw  takes  place  when  two  or  more  free  throws  are 
awarded  the  same  team. 

VIOLATION:  -  A  violation  is  an  infraction  of  the  rules  not  involving  a  foul. 

FREE  THROW:  -  A  free  throw  for  goal  is  the  privilege  given  a  team  to  throw  for  goal 
from  a  position  directly  behind  the  free  throw  line. 

DELAYING  GAME:  -  Delaying  the  game  is  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  progress  of 
the  game  by  a  player. 

EXTRA  PERIOD:  -  Extra  period  is  the  extension  of  playing  time  neccessary  to  break,  a 
tie  score. 

PLAYING  REGULATIONS:  -  a.   How  game  is  started.  -  The  game  shall  be  started  by  a 
jump  ball  in  the  center  circle  as  provided  in  sections  5  and  6  of  this  rule. 

b.    Length  of  periods  and  intermission.  -  Teams  whose  players  are  of  college  age  shall 
play  four  10-minute  quarters,  with  2-minute  intermissions  between  the  first  and  second  quarters 
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and  between  the  third  and  fourth  quarters;  also  by  mutual  agreement  the  intermission  between 
halves  may  be  reduced  to  10  minutes  from  15. 

CAPTAINS  NOTIFIED  BEFORE  EACH  HALF:  -  Captains  shall  be  notified  3  minutes  belV 
each  half  is  to  begin.    If  a  team  is  not  ready  within  1  minute  after  play  is  called  by  the  referee  at 
the  beginning  of  either  half,  a  technical  foul  shall  be  called  for  each  minute  of  delay.    In  case  of 
unavoidable  delay  the  referee  shall  make  proper  allowance. 

CHOICE  OF  BASKETS:  -  The  visiting  team  shall  have  choice  of  baskets  in  the  first  half. 
For  the  second  half  the  teams  shall  change  baskets. 

BALL  THROW,  ETC.,  IN  ANY  DIRECTION:  -  The  ball  may  be  passed,  thrown,  batted, 
bounced,  rolled,  or  dribbled  in  any  direction. 

a.  CENTER  JUMP:  -  The  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  in  the  center  circle: 

(l)At  the  beginning  of  each  half,  and  of  each  extra  period. 

(2)  After  held  ball  on  or  inside  the  restraining  circle  at  center. 

(3)  After  the  last  free  throw  following  a  double  foul,  or  after  the  last  free  throw  resulting 
from  any  other  fouls  by  both  teams. 

b.  POSITIONS  OF  CENTER  PLAYERS:  -  Each  center  player  shall  stand  with  both  feet  on 
or  inside  that  half  of  the  center  circle  which  is  farther  from  his  own  basket.    An  official  shall 
then  toss  the  ball  upward  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  side  lines  between  the  center  players, 
to  a  height  greater  than  either  of  them  can  jump  and  so  that  it  will  drop  between  them.    He  shall 
blow  his  whistle  as  the  ball  leaves  his  hands.     The  ball  must  be  tapped  by  one  or  both  of  the 
center  players  after  it  reaches  its  highest  point.    If  it  touches  the  floor  without  being  tapped  by 
at  least  one  of  the  jumpers,  the  official  shall  put  it  in  play  again  in  the  same  place. 

WHEN  BALL  IS  TAPPED:  -  The  center  players  must  not  tap  the  ball  before  it  reaches  it* 
highest  point,  and  must  not  leave  the  circle  until  the  ball  has  been  tapped.    Neither  center  may 
tap  the  ball  more  than  twice,  after  which  neither  may  touch  the  ball  again  until  it  has  touched 
one  of  the  other  eight  players,  the  floor,  the  basket,  or  the  backboard.    Under  this  provision  four 
taps  are  possible,  two  by  each  center.    When  jump  ball  takes  place  at  center  or  at  one  of  the 
free  throw  lines,  all  players  except  the  jumpers  shall  remain  outside  the  restraining  circle 
(cylinder)  until  the  ball  has  been  tapped.    Infractions  may  be  penalized  as  delay  of  the  game. 

JUMP  BALL  OUTSIDE  A  CIRCLE:  -  When  the  ball  is  tossed  up  between  two  players  else- 
where than  in  the  center,  the  players  shall  assume  the  same  position  in  relation  to  each  other  as 
when  jumping  in  the  center,  the  other  players  being  required  to  remain  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  jumpers  and  the  official  until  the  ball  has  been  tapped. 

BALL  IN  FRONT  OR  BACK  COURT:  -  a.    When  a  team  gains  control  of  the  ball  in  its  back 
court,  that  team  must  advance  the  ball  to  its  front  court  within  a  period  of  10  seconds  unless  the 
ball,  while  out  of  control  of  the  team,  touches  or  is  touched  by  an  opponent.    In  the  latter  event, 
a  new  play  results  and  the  10-second  period  begins  again  when  control  of  the  ball  is  regained  in 
the  back  court.    When  the  ball  is  thrown  from  out  of  bounds  to  a  team's  back  court,  the  count 
starts  when  that  team  gains  control  of  the  ball. 

PENALTY:  -  Opponents'  ball  out  of  bounds  at  point  nearest  the  ball  when  the  10-second 
period  expires. 

b.   A  team  may  not  cause  the  ball  to  go  to  its  back  court  except  following-- 

(1 )  A  try  for  goal. 

(2)  A  jump  ball. 

(3)  An  out-of-bounds  play. 

(4)  Recovery  of  the  ball  from  control  of  an  opponent. 

After  one  of  these  four  plays,  only  the  player  who  is  the  first  of  his  team  to  touch  the  ball 
may  cause  it  to  go  to  his  back  court  and  right  to  do  so  ceases  if  the  ball  is  touched  thereafter  in 
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ront  court  by  another  player  of  either  team.     The  last  player  who  touches  the  ball  before  it 
go<  js  into  the  back  court  is  considered  to  have  caused  it  to  go  there. 

PENALTY:    No  penalty  if  the  illegally  returned  ball  is  first  touched  in  the  back  court  by  an 
opponent.    Otherwise  it  is  the  opponents*  ball  out  of  bounds  at  the  point  nearest  the  ball  when  the 
violation  is  declared. 

AFTER  GOAL  FROM  FIELD:  -  After  a  goal  from  the  field,  any  opponent  of  the  team  cred- 
.vith  the  score  shall  put  the  ball  in  play  from  any  point  out  of  bounds  at  the  end  of  the  court 
re  the  goal  was  made.    He  may  throw  it  from  any  point  behind  the  end  line,  or  he  may  pass  it 
to  a  teammate  behind  the  end  line.    Not  more  than  5  seconds  may  be  consumed  in  getting  the  ball 
into  play,  the  count  starting  the  instant  the  ball  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  player  out  of  bounds. 

a.    WHEN  GAME  IS  TERMINATED:  -  The  game  shall  terminate  by  the  sounding  of  the 
timer's  signal  indicating  the  end  of  the  game.  b.    Foul  simultaneous  with  timer's  signal.  -  When 
a  foul  is  comitted  simultaneously  with  or  just  previous  to  the  timer's  signal  ending  a  half  or  an 
extra  period,  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  free  throw  or  throws,  which  shall  be  attempted  im- 
ediately.    When  such  a  foul  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  third  quarter  of  a  game  played  in 
quarters,  or  during  the  intermission  following  the  first  or  third  quarter,  and,  if  it  was  a  personal 
foui,  'he  ball  shall  be  in  play  if  the  free  throw  is  missed,  and  out  of  bounds  to  an  opponent  if  the 
free  throw  is  successful.     Each  half  and  extra  period  must  begin  with  jump  ball  at  center. 

SCORING:  -  Section  1.  Point  value  of  goals.  -  A  goal  made  from  the  field  shall  count  2 
points;  a  goal  from  a  free  throw  shall  count  1  point.  A  goal  from  the  field  shall  count  for  the 
team  into  whose  basket  the  ball  is  thrown. 

Sec.  2.    A  game  shall  be  decided  by  the  scoring  of  the  greater  number  of  points  in  the  play- 
ing time. 

TIE  SCORE  AND  EXTRA  PERIOD:  -  If  the  score  is  a  tie  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
half,  play  shall  be  continued  without  change  of  baskets  for  an  extra  period  of  5  minutes  or  as 
many  such  periods  of  5  minutes  as  may  be  necessary  to  break  the  tie.    An  intermission  of  2 
minutes  shall  be  allowed  before  each  extra  period.    Each  extra  period  shall  be  considered  a 

"inuation  of  the  second  half,  but  at  the  beginning  of  each  extra  period  the  ball  shall  be  put  in 
play  at  the  center.    High  schools  and  younger  teams  usually  use  3  minute  overtime  periods. 

a.  FORFEIT:  -  A  team  shall  forfeit  the  game  if  it  refuses  to  play  after  being  instructed  to 
do  so  by  the  referee. 

b.  SCORE  OF  FORFEITED  GAME:  -  If  the  team  to  which  the  game  is  forfeited  is  ahead, 
the  score  at  the  time  of  the  forfeiture  shall  stand.    If  this  team  is  not  ahead  the  score  shall  be 
recorded  as  2-0  in  its  favor. 

OUT  OF  BOUNDS:    When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds,  an  official  shall  designate  a  nearby 
opponent  of  the  player  who  caused  it  to  go  out.    If  the  ball  is  out  of  bounds  because  of  touching 
something  other  than  a  player,  it  is  caused  to  go  out  by  the  last  player  to  touch  it  before  it  goes 
out.    If  it  is  out  of  bounds  because  of  touching  a  player  (on  or  outside  a  boundary),  such  player 
causes  it  to  go  out.     The  designated  player  shall  stand  out  of  bounds  near  the  point  where  the 
ball  left  the  court,  and  then  shall  throw,  bounce,  or  roll  the  ball  to  another  player  within  the 
court. 

OFFICIAL  IN  DOUBT  AS  TO  WHO  CAUSED  OUT-OF-BOUNDS  BALL:  -  If  an  official  is 
unable  to  determine  which  player  touched  the  ball  last  before  it  went  out  of  bounds,  he  shall  put 
the  ball  in  play  by  a  jump  ball  at  the  spot  where  it  was  last  touched  inside  the  court,  but  not  less 
than  6  feet  from  any  boundary  line.    If,  however,  on  a  jump  ball  at  center,  or  elsewhere,  the  ball 
is  tapped  out  of  bounds  by  both  players  simultaneously,  the  same  players  shall  jump  again  at 
the  same  point. 

TIME-OUT  AND  TIME-IN:  -  Time-out:  -  Time-out  may  be  declared  under  the  following 
conditions: 
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a.  When  a  foul  is  called,  the  official's  signal  for  the  foul  being  an  automatic  declaration  of 
time-out. 

b.  When  an  official  suspends  play  for  a  substitution  upon  signal  from  the  scorers. 

c.  When  ordered  by  an  official  because  of  delay  in  obtaining  the  ball,  as  when  it  lodges  in 
the  support  of  the  basket  or  rolls  under  seats. 

d.  When  an  official  grants  a  player's  request  for  time-out  such  request  being  arranged 
only  when  the  ball  is  dead  or  in  control  of  this  player's  team. 

e.  When  an  official  suspends  play  because  of  injury  to  a  player. 

f.  When  an  official  suspends  play  for  the  removal  of  a  disqualified  player. 

Sec.  2.     Charged  time-out.  -  When  time-out  is  declared  for  a  team  as  provided  in  d,  e,  and 
f  of  section  1  ,  a  time-out  shall  be  charged  to  that  team  for  each  minute  or  fraction  thereof  con- 
sumed except  that  in  case  of  injury  or  disqualification  no  time-out  shall  be  charged  if  the  injured 
or  disqualified  player  leaves  the  game  within  1  minute  and  if  no  more  than  an  additional  30  sec- 
onds is  consumed  in  completing  the  substitution.    If  time-out  is  granted  to  both  teams  simulta- 
neously, a  time-out  shall  be  charged  to  each  team. 

Time-out  is  not  charged  under  a,  b,  and  c  of  section  1   except  that  if  the  time  consumed  for 
a  substitution  exceeds  30  seconds,  a  time-out  is  charged. 

Sec.  3.     Time-in.  -  After  time  has  been  out  the  game  watch  shall  be  started  when  the  offi- 
cial signals  time-in.     If  this  follows- 

a.  A  free  throw  for  a  double  foul,  the  official  signals  time-in  by  blowing  his  whistle  as  the 
ball  leaves  his  hands  on  the  toss  at  center. 

b.  A  free  throw  for  any  other  foul,  the  official  signals  time-in  by  a  chopping  motion  of  his 
hand  after  the  last  free  throw,  including  any  substitute  free  throw,  this  signal  being  given- 

(l)As  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  the  ball  will  remain  in  play  by  a  rebound. 

(2)  If  the  throw  is  successful,  or  is  for  a  technical  foul,  or  if  the  ball  is  awarded  out  of 
bounds  for  any  other  reason,  as  soon  as  the  ball  crosses  the  boundary  line  when  it  is  thrown  into 
play. 

CENTER  BALL  AFTER  DOUBLED  FOUL:  -  After  the  last  free  throw  following  a  double 
foul  or  following  a  situation  where  a  foul  by  one  team  is  follows  before  time  is  in  by  a  foul  by 
the  other  ream  play  shall  be  resumed  by  a  jump  at  center. 

VIOLATIONS  AND  PENALTIES:  -  A  player  shall  not- 

Section  1.     Throw  for  goal  when  the  ball  is  dead. 

PENALTY:  -  Goal  if  made  does  not  count. 

Sec.  2.    While  making  a  free  throw,  consume  more  than  19  seconds  or  touch  or  cross  the 
free  throw  line,  nor  shall  any  other  player  touch  the  free  throw  land  or  disconcert  the  thrower. 
These  restrictions  apply  until  the  ball  touches  the  ring  or  backboard,  or  until  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  not  touch  either. 

PENALTY:  -  For  violation  by  the  free  thrower  or  a  teammate,  the  goal  if  made  shall  not 
count  and,  if  made  or  missed,  the  ball  shall  be  awarded  to  the  opponents  out  of  bounds  on  the  end, 
except  that  if  the  free  throw  is  for  a  technical  foul,  the  ball  shall  be  awarded  to  any  teammate  of 
the  free  thrower  out  of  bounds  at  mid  court.    If  violated  by  an  opponent,  the  goal,  if  made,  shall 
count  and,  if  missed,  another  free  throw  shall  be  allowed.     This  throw  is  a  substitute  for  the  one 
originally  awarded;  if  missed,  and  it  was  originally  a  single  free  throw  for  personal  foul,  the 
ball  remains  in  play.    If  violated  by  players  of  both  teams,  the  goal,  if  made,  shall  not  count  and 
whether  made  or  missed,  the  ball  shall  be  tossed  up  at  center. 
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If  the  team  has  been  awarded  a  multiple  throw,  the  center  ball  and  out-of-bounds  ball  pro- 
visions apply  only  to  an  infraction  on  the  last  free  throw. 

Sec.  3.     Cause  the  ball  to  go  out  of  bounds. 

Sec.  4.     Carry  the  ball  into  the  court  from  out  of  bounds. 

Sec.  5.     Touch  the  ball  after  putting  it  in  play  from  out  of  bounds  until  it  has  touched 
another  player. 

Sec.  6.     Consume  more  than  5  seconds  in  putting  the  ball  in  play  from  out  of  bounds. 

Sec.  7.    Run  with  the  ball,  kick  it,  or  strike  it  with  the  fists. 

Sec.  8.     Ball  misses  ring.  -  Pass  the  ball  to  another  player  while  making  a  free  trial  for  a 
goal,  but  attempt  to  throw  it  into  the  basket.    On  a  free  throw  following  which  the  ball  would  or- 
dinarily be  in  play,  if  the  ball  does  not  enter  the  basket,  or  touch  the  ring  before  being  touched 
by  a  player,  it  shall  be  awarded  to  an  opponent  of  the  free-thrower  out  of  bounds  on  the  end  near 
the  basket  for  which  he  was  throwing. 

Sec.  9.    Make  a  second  dribble  after  having  completed  a  dribble,  unless  the  ball  when  it 
was  out  of  his  control  has  touched  another  player,  or  his  own  basket  or  backboard,  or  has  been 
batted  out  of  his  control  by  an  opponent. 

Sec.  10.    During  any  jump  ball,  enter  the  restraining  circle  (cylinder)  before  the  ball  is 
tapped;  nor  shall  either  jumper  tap  the  ball  before  it  reaches  its  highest  point,  catch  the  ball,  or 
after  tapping  it  a  second  time  touch  it  again  until  it  has  touched  the  one  of  the  other  eight  players, 
the  basket,  or  the  backboard. 

Sec.  11.    Three  seconds.  -  Remain  for  more  than  3  seconds  in  that  part  of  his  free  throw 
area  between  the  end  line  and  the  farther  edge  of  the  free  throw  line  while  the  ball  is  in  control 
of  his  team. 

PENALTY  (sec.  3,4,5,6,7,8,9,20,11)  The  ball  shall  go  to  an  opponent  out  of  bounds  at  the 
point  nearest  the  spot  where  the  violation  was  committed. 

Sec.  12.    Interfere  with  the  ball  or  basket  while  the  ball  is  on  the  ring  or  within  the  basket. 

PENALTY  (Sec.  12): 

a.  If  committed  at  opponent  basket,  shall  be  declared  a  goal  whether  made  or  not.     (Ball 
put  in  play  as  after  a  field  goal). 

b.  If  committed  at  player's  own  basket,  shall  be  declared  no  goal  whether  made  or  not. 
(Jump  ball  between  centers  at  nearer  free  throw  line). 

Sec.  13.     Touch  the  ball  with  the  hand  or  arm  while  the  hand  or  arm  is  touching  any  part 
of  the  opponent's  basket,  or  while  that  hand  or  arm  is  directly  above  the  opponent's  basket. 

PENALTY  (sec.  13):    Shall  be  declared  a  goal  whether  made  or  not.     (Ball  put  in  play  as 
after  a  field  goal.) 

FOULS  AND  PENALTIES:  -   a.   Technical  foul  (see  also  rule  5,  sec.  2  and  3,  and  rule  8, 
sec.  2).  -  A  player  shall  not- 

Section  1.    Delay  the  game  by- 

(1)  Touching  the  ball  after  it  has  been  awarded  to  an  opponent  out  of  bounds. 

(2)  Interfering  with  an  opponent  who  is  returning  the  ball  into  the  court  from  out  of  bounds; 
that  is,  no  part  of  his  person  shall  be  outside  of  the  court,  and  he  shall  not  touch  the  ball  until  it 
has  crossed  the  line. 

(3)  Taking  time  out  when  his  team  has  used  its  legal  number  of  time-out  periods  or  by 
taking  time  out  when  the  ball  is  in  play  in  control  of  opponents. 
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(4)  Leaving  the  circle  on  any  jump  ball  until  the  ball  has  been  tapped. 

(5)  Acting  in  any  manner  which  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the  game. 

Sec.  2.     Talk  to  the  officials  (except  as  permitted  in  rules)  or  use  any  other  unsportsman- 
like tactics. 

Sec.  3    Enter  or  leave  the  court,  except  as  authorized. 

c.   A  period  when  time  has  been  out  for  any  other  reason,  the  signal  is  given  as  provided 
in  section  5  of  this  rule. 

Sec.  4.     Five  charged  time-outs,  -  Five  charged  time-outs  may  be  granted  to  each  team 
during  regular  playing  time.    One  additional  time  out  may  be  granted  each  team    for  each  over- 
time period.    After  a  team  has  used  its  allowed  number  of  time-outs,  it  may  be  granted  additional 
time-outs  at  the  expense  of  a  technical  foul  for  each  such  time-out. 

Sec.  5.    How  play  is  resumed.  -  Whenever  play  is  suspended  (unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  rules),  play  shall  be  resumed  by  tossing  the  ball  up  between  the  two  players  of  opposing 
teams  nearest  to  it,  at  that  spot  where  it  was  when  play  ceased;  except  that  if  a  violation  or  foul 
has  taken  place,  play  will  be  resumed  with  the  administering  of  the  penalty;  or  except  that  if  the 
ball  was  in  play  and  in  control  of  a  team  when  play  ceased,  any  player  of  that  team  shall  put  the 
ball  in  play  from  out  of  bounds  at  the  point  nearest  the  spot  where  play  ceased.     When  the  game 
is  played  in  quarters,  play  shall  be  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  fourth  quarters 
as  provided  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  except  that  if  the  timer's  signal  sounds  while  the  ball  is  in 
the  air  on  a  throw  for  goal  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  third  quarter,  if  the  goal  is  missed,  the  next 
quarter  shall  begin  with  a  jump  ball  between  the  centers  at  the  nearer  free  throw  line;  if  the  goal 
is  made,  the  ball  shall  be  awarded  to  the  opponents  out  of  bounds  as  after  a  goal. 

After  a  game  starts,  practice  shooting  shall  be  permitted  only  between  the  halves. 

HELD  BALL:  -  Section  1.    Held  ball  put  in  play,  -  When  held  ball  is  called,  the  official 
shall  put  the  ball  in  play  as  at  center.     The  two  players  who  were  in  contact  with  the  ball  shall 
assume  positions  similar  to  the  centers  at  the  start  of  the  game,  but  in  an  imaginary  circle  at 
the  sport  where  the  ball  was  held,  except  as  provided  in  section  2. 

Sec.  2.    When  held  ball  is  called- 

a.  In  the  free  throw  lane,  the  ball  shall  be  tossed  up  at  the  nearer  free  throw  line. 

b.  On  or  inside  the  restraining  circle  at  center,  it  shall  be  tossed  up  at  center. 

c.  Less  than  6  feet  from  a  boundary  line,  it  shall  be  tossed  up  at  a  point  6  feet  from  the 
boundary  line. 

FREE  THROW.  -  Section  1.    Procedure  when  foul  is  called.  -  When  a  foul  is  called  an  of- 
ficial shall  take  the  ball  to  the  free  throw  line  and  after  hesitating  long  enough  to  permit  the  cap- 
tain to  waive  the  free  throw  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  the  official  shall  put  the  ball  in   play  by  plac- 
ing it  at  the  disposal  of  the  free  thrower,  whereupon  the  right  to  waive  the  free  throw  shall 
cease.    The  procedure  shall  be  followed  for  each  free  throw  of  a  multiple  throw.    During  the  free 
throw  a  player  of  the  home  team  and  the  visiting  team,  respectively,  shall  occupy  the  spaces 
marked  **H**  and  "V",  and  no  other  player  shall  occupy  any  part  of  this  space.     Their  teammates 
are  entitled  to  alternate  spaces  along  the  lane  toward  the  free  throw  circle.    On  free  throws  fol- 
lowing technical  fouls  and  double  fouls,  players  shall  not  line  up  along  the  free  throw  lane. 

Sec.  2.     When  a  personal  foul  is  called,  the  player  upon  whom  the  foul  was  committed  shall 
be  designated  by  the  official  to  attempt  the  free  throw  or  throws;  if  any  player  attempts  the  throw, 
it  shall  not  count  if  made,  and  whether  made  or  missed  the  ball  shall  be  awarded  to  an  opponent 
out  of  bounds  at  the  end  of  the  court  where  the  free  throw  was  attempted.    If  the  designated  player 
must  leave  the  game  because  of  injury  or  disqualification,  his  substitute  must  attempt  the  free 
throw  or  throws.    If  the  player  who  has  been  fouled  is  to  leave  the  game  for  any  other  cause,  he 
shall  attempt  the  free  throw  or  throws  before  leaving. 
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Sec.  3.     Free  throws  for  goal  after  technical  fouls  may  be  made  by  any  player  of  the  of- 
fended team. 

Sec.  4.     The  throw  for  goal  shall  be  made  within  10  seconds  after  the  ball  has  been  placed 
either  on  the  free  throw  line  or  in  the  hands  of  the  player  on  the  free  throw  line  who  is  to  at- 
tempt the  free  throw.     This  shall  apply  to  each  free  throw. 

Sec.  5.    Out-of-bounds  ball  after  free  throw.  -  After  a  free  throw  the  ball  shall  be  thrown 
in  from  out  of  bounds.- 

a.  By  any  opponent  of  the  free  thrower  as  after  a  field  goal,  if  the  throw  is  for  personal 
foul  and  if  the  throw  is  successful. 

b.  By  any  player  of  the  free  thrower's  team  from  out  of  bounds  at  midcourt  if  the  free 
throw  is  for  a  technical  foul,  whether  or  not  the  throw  is  successful. 

Sec.  6.     Ball  in  play  if  goal  is  missed.  -  If  the  free  throw  for  a  personal  foul  is  unsuccess- 
ful, the  ball  shall  continue  in  play.    If  there  is  a  multiple  throw  for  personal  foul  or  fouls,  the 
ball  shall  continue  in  play  if  the  last  free  throw  is  unsuccessful. 

If  there  is  a  multiple  throw  and  both  a  personal  and  a  technical  foul  are  involved,  the 
throws  shall  be  attempted  in  the  order  in  which  the  related  fouls  were  called  and,  if  the  last 
throw  is  for  a  technical  foul,  play  shall  be  resumed  after  the  throw  by  awarding  the  ball  to  the 
thrower's  team  out  of  bounds  at  midcourt. 

Sec.  4.     Go  in  the  court  as  a  substitute  until  he  has  reported  to  the  scorers  and  an  official 
has  signaled  him  to  enter.    He  shall  not  participate  in  the  game  until  he  has  reported  to  and  been 
accepted  by  an  official. 

Sec.  5.    Enter  the  game  after  leaving  it  three  times  or  after  being  disqualified. 

PENALTY  (sees.  1,2,3,4,5):  Free  trial  for  goal  and  for  infraction  of  section  5,  player  dis- 
qualified.   If  two  or  more  substitutes  of  the  same  team  go  on  the  court  at  the  same  time,  without 
reporting  to  the  scorers,  or  official  only  one  foul  shall  be  called  this  being  charged  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

Sec.  6.     Change  his  number  during  the  game  without  reporting  the  change  to  the  scorers 
and  referee. 

PENALTY  (sec.  6):     The  player  shall  be  disqualified  for  the  rest  of  the  game,  and  a  free 
throw  awarded. 

b.  Conduct  of  coaches.  -  Sec.  7  A  coach  shall  neither  coach  nor  address  remarks  to  the 
players  in  the  game. 

Sec.  8.    A  coach  shall  not  address  remarks  to  an  official  during  the  progress  of  the  game, 
nor  shall  he  go  on  the  court,  except  with  the  approval  of  an  official  to  attend  an  injured  player. 

PENALTY  (sec.  7,8):    It  shall  be  obligatory  for  the  officials  to  call  a  technical  foul  and 
charge  it  against  the  captain  of  the  offending  team  for  infraction  of  these  sections.    If  the  offense 
is  repeated  the  officials  shall  order  the  offender  from  the  vicinity  of  the  court,    and  may  forfeit 
the  game  to  the  opponents  if  the  order  is  not  obeyed. 

c.  Personal  foul.  -  A  player  shall  not- 
Sec.  9.     Hold,  trip,  charge,  or  push  an  opponent,  whether  or  not  either  player  has  posses- 
sion of  the  ball.    If  a  dribbler  charges  into  an  opponent,  or  makes  personal  contact  with  an  op- 
ponent, without  an  apparent  effort  to  avoid  such  contact,  it  is  a  personal  foul.    If,  despite  the 
dribbler's  efforts  to  avoid  contact,  personal  contact  ensues,  either  player,  or  both  may  be  guilty; 
but  the  greater  responsibility  is  on  the  dribbler  if  he  tries  to  dribble  by  an  opponent  who  is  in 
his  path. 

Sec.  10  Block  an  opponent. 
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Sec.  11     Use  unnecessary  roughness. 

Sec.  12.    Interfere  in  any  way  with  his  opponent  when  the  ball  is  tossed  up  between  them. 

PENALTY  (  sec.  9,10,11,12)  a.    Two  free  throws  if  committed  on  a  player  who  is  in  the 
act  of  throwing  for  goal  provided  the  field  goal  is  missed.    If  the  field  goal  is  made  it  counts  in 
which  case  only  one  free  throw  shall  be  awarded  except  that  if  such  player  is  roughly  handled, 
or  is  deliberately  fouled  or  is  fouled  in  the  rear  by  an  opponent  who  does  not  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  reach  the  ball  without  personal  contact,  two  free  throws  shall  be  awarded  whether  the 
goal  is  made  or  missed. 

b.  One  free  throw  for  goal  when  foul  is  committed  under  conditions  other  than  these  spec- 
ified in  a,  and  an  additional  free  throw  shall  be  awarded  if  the  foul  involves  unsportsmanlike  con- 
duct.   This  extra  free  throw  shall  be  awarded  for  any  deliberate  foul,  such  as  one  to  prevent  a 
player  from  getting  into  position  to  score,  or  on  against  a  teammate  of  such  player,  or  one  com- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  ball  from  opponents. 

c.  If  two  or  more  personal  fouls  are  committed  against  a  player,  whether  or  not  the  player 
is  in  the  act  of  throwing  for  goal,  one  free  throw  shall  be  awarded  for  each  foul,  and  a  personal 
foul  shall  be  charged  to  each  offender. 

d.  In  a,  b,  or  c,  at  the  request  of  the  captain,  the  offended  team  may  waive  the  free  throw 
and  elect  to  have  the  ball  put  in  play  from  out  of  bounds  at  mid  court  by  any  player  of  that  team. 
In  case  of  a  multiple  throw  this  option  applies  to  the  last  free  throw  only.    It  does  not  apply  to  a 
double  foul. 

e.  Officials  must  disqualify  a  player  for  any  flagrantly  unsportsmanlike  infraction  of  sec- 
tions 9,  10,  11, or  12. 

f.  In  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  the  offender  shall  be  charged  with  one  personal  foul.    A 
player  who  has  made  four  personal  fouls  is  automatically  disqualified  and  shall  be  required  to 
leave  the  game.     This  provision  for  disqualification  shall  not  be  set  aside  under  any  considera- 
tion, but  shall  be  strictly  enforced. 


Fig.  33 

FUNDAMENTALS  -  TEACHING  HINTS  -  PLAYING  TECHNIQUES 

PASSING:     The  most  important  fundamental  in  basketball  is  passing.    No  team  can  hope  to 
be  successful  unless  it  masters  this  one  big  necessity.    It  is  sometimes  called  "ball  handling." 
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No  matter  what  type  of  offense  is  decided  upon  each  player  must  know  how  to  move  the  ball  to- 
ward its  objective.     Getting  the  ball  in  a  position  for  the  team  to  score  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
winning  or  losing  of  the  game.    The  morale  of  a  good  passing  team  is  constantly  high  while  that 
of  a  poor  passing  team  is  constantly  low.     There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  a  team  than  to 
gain  possession  of  the  ball  only  to  lose  it  immediately  by  bad  passing.    No  opportunity  for  at 
least  a  try  for  the  goal  is  really  depressing.     Therefore  passing  is  the  first  fundamental  to  drill 
upon  for  the  organization  of  any  team. 

TWO  HAND  CHEST  PASS:     The  most  common  pass  is  the  Two  Hand  Chest  Pass.     The  ball 
should  be  held  in  both  hands  with  the  fingers  confortably  spread  and  the  palms  just  touching.     The 
hands  are  slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  ball.    It  is  brought  up  to  the  chest  and  pushed  forward.    The 
thumb  and  middle  finger  of  each  hand  give  it  direction  while  the  forearm  and  wrist  give  it  the 
power.     The  passer  should  fully  face  the  receiver,  with  the  knees  slightly  bent  and  the  body  fore- 
ward  from  the  waist  up.     The  head  is  erect  in  order  to  get  full  vision.    The  ball  should  come  to 
the  receiver  just  above  the  waist  with  no  spin.    The  speed  of  the  pass  is  regulated  by  distance 
between  passer  and  receiver.    If  the  receiver  is  cutting  for  the  basket,  the  pass  should  be  slight- 
ly ahead  of  him  so  that  he  keeps  in  stride. 
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TWO  HAND  UNDERHAND  PASS:     The  Two  Hand  Underhand  Pass  is  used  in  close  quarters 
and  is  generally  a  soft  pass.     The  passer  keeps  his  body  between  the  ball  and  the  defensive  man 
as  the  receiver  slides  by.    No  spin  on  ball. 

TWO  HAND  OVERHEAD  PASS:     The  Two  Hand  Overhead  Pass  is  merely  used  in  an  emer- 
gency when  the  defensive  player  is  playing  very  close  and  the  passer  is  trapped  after  a  dribble 
or  by  the  boundary  lines.    It  is  also  used  to  get  the  ball  in  to  a  pivot  man  after  the  ball  handler 
has  feinted  a  different  type  of  pass. 

TWO  HAND  BOUNCE  PASS:     The  Two  Hand  Bounce  Pass  is  a  very  important  method  of 
getting  the  ball  to  a  team  mate  when  being  closely  guarded.     The  receiver  should  in  most  cases 
come  toward  the  pass.     The  ball  is  aimed  at  a  spot  on  the  floor,  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the 
receiver,  who  should  make  the  catch  above  his  knees  and  below  his  waist.    Slight  reverse  spin. 
Same  technique  as  chest  pass.  The  over-spin  bounce  pass  must  hit  the  floor  closer  to  the  passer. 

ONE  HAND  BOUNCE  PASS:     The  one  Hand  Bounce  Pass  is  used  not  only  in  close  play  but 
also  when  there  is  a  call  for  a  long  pass.    It  is  least  likely  to  be  intercepted,  especially  when 
thrown  across  the  court.    The  ball  should  be  thrown  overhand  as  in  the  one  hand  baseball  pass. 

BASEBALL  PASS:     The  One  Hand  Baseball  Pass  is  used  when  it  is  necessary  to  cover  a 
long  distance  in  the  shortest  possible  time.     There  must  be  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  ball  in 
the  right  hand  in  order  to  have  the  proper  control  of  the  ball.     This  adjustment  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  use  of  the  left  hand.     The  ball  is  put  into  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  the  fingers  comfort- 
ably spread.     The  tips  of  the  three  middle  fingers  should  be  on  the  seam  and  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  spread  to  aid  the  balance.    With  the  aid  of  the  left  hand,  the  ball  is  brought  up  smartly 
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about  ear  level  above  the  right  shoulder.     The  body  pivots  to  the  right  at  the  waist,  the  left  foot 
forward,  and  the  right  hand  directly  back  of  the  ball.    It  is  a  snap  overhand  throw,  similar  to 
catcher's  throw  in  baseball  and  not  a  side  arm  sweep.     The  side  arm  sweep  causes  the  ball  to 
curve  in  its  flight,  which  often  means  a  bad  pass.     The  weight  of  the  body  shifts  to  the  back  foot, 
as  the  right  arm  is  drawn  back  and  then  moves  forward  as  the  ball  is  thrown.     This  type  of  pass 
is  a  must  for  a  team  using  a  fast  break  and  every  man  must  master  it  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results. 

HOOK  PASS:    The  Hook  Pass  is  generally  called 
into  play  by  the  ball  handler  when,  very  closely  guarded, 
he  wants  to  get  the  ball  to  a  team-mate  cutting  for  the 
basket,  or  to  a  pivot  man.     The  adjustment  of  the  -ball 
in  the  one  hand  is  the  same  as  the  baseball  pass,  but 
this  time  the  passer  turns  to  the  right  away  from  his 
opponent,  pivoting  on  the  right  foot  and  takes  a  short 
step  with  his  left  foot.    As  the  left  foot  touches  the 
floor,  he  leaps  into  the  air  from  this  foot  and  swings 
Fi8-  37  the  right  arm  sidewise  and  upward.     The  elbow  of  the 

right  arm  is  only  slightly  bent  and  with  a  snap  of  the 
wrist  he  releases  the  ball  as  it  passes  over  his  head.     (He  keeps  his  eyes  directly  at  the  player 
to  whom  he  is  passing).    He  lands  on  his  toes  facing  the  receiver,  feet  spread  apart,  knees 
slightly  bent,  on  balance  and  ready  for  instant  action. 

LOOP  PASS:     The  Loop  Pass  is  generally  used  when  the  passer  is  behind  the  receiver  who 
in  turn  is  cutting  away  from  his  defensive  man  to  the  basket  for  a  lay-up  shot.     The  defensive 
man  is  often  between  the  passer  and  receiver.     The  ball  is  generally  thrown  the  same  as  the  two 
hand  chest  pass,  only  it  is  arched  over  the  head  of  the  defensive  man  and  leads  the  cutter  toward 
the  basket.     The  timing  of  this  pass  is  important.     The  receiver  must  not  lose  his  stride  or  di- 
rection. 

SHOOTING:    Shooting  is  on  a  par  with  ball  handling  as  a  fundamental,  for  it  is  by  scoring 
baskets  that  a  team  wins  its  games.     We  took  passing  first  because  it  is  the  means  by  which  we 
bring  the  ball  to  the  scoring  area.     The  ball  must  be  maneuvered  about  until  an  opportunity  to 
score  is  had  by  the  team  in  possession.    Good  shooting  can  only  come  from  serious  and  constant 
practice.    Many  things  enter  into  the  making  of  a  good  all  around  shooter.    The  best  offensive 
man  is  the  one  who  can  make  his  shots  from  outside  as  well  as  in  under  the  basket.    If  he  can  do 
this,  his  opponents  have  their  hands  full  trying  to  stop  him.    Every  man  should  conscientiously 
try  to  be  this  type  of  player.    However,  to  attain  this  ideal,  the  player  must  have  balance,  co- 
ordination, concentration  and  judgement. 

LAY  UP  SHOT:     The  Lay  Up  Shot  is  usually  taken  by  the  player  at  the  end  of  a  dribble 
while  running  in  under  the  goal  or  by  a  player  cutting  sharply  to  the  basket  and  receiving  a  pass. 
It  is  a  one  hand  shot  and,  if  coming  in  at  an  angle  to  the  basket,  should  be  played  off  the  backboard. 
That  is,  the  shooter  should  jump  high  off  the  floor,  bringing  the  ball  up  with  two  hands  as  far  as 
the  forehead  and  then  placed  in  one  hand,  the  arm  reaching  toward  the  backboard  and  the  ball 
carromed  lightly  off  the  board  so  that  it  drops  into  the  basket.    If  using  the  right  hand  for  the 
shot,  the  right  foot  will  leave  the  floor  first  in  making  the  jump  and  the  right  arm  and  shoulder 
reaching  toward  the  goal.    If  coming  in  on  the  left  side  of  the  basket,  the  goal  may  be  made  with 
the  left  hand.     This  affords  a  little  better  protection  for  the  shot.    However,  if  the  player  is  not 
an  expert  and  is  naturally  right  handed,  it  would  be  better  for  control  that  he  use  his  right  hand 
for  the  shot  coming  into  the  basket  from  the  right  or  left.    If  the  player  is  approaching  the  bas- 
ket directly  from  in  front,  he  should  place  the  ball  just  over  the  center  of  the  rim  into  the  bas- 
ket, disregarding  the  backboard.     The  head  and  eyes  of  the  shooter  should  be  raised  directly  to 
the  spot  where  he  intends  to  place  the  ball.     He  releases  the  ball  only  after  he  has  reached  the 
height  of  his  jump. 
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TWO  HAND  SET  SHOT:     The  Two  Hand  Chest  or  Set  Shot  is  used  for  long,  and  medium 
distances  when  the  player  has  the  time  to  stop  and  set.     By  set  is  meant  that  the  shooter  comes 
to  a  stop,  gains  balance  by  having  both  feet  on  the  floor,  comfortably  spread,  holds  the  ball  in 
two  hands  in  front  of  him,  aims  at  the  basket,  draws  the  ball  toward  the  chest,  and  by  the  power 
of  his  arms  and  wrists  throws  for  the  goal.     The  snap  of  the  wrists  not  only  helps  to  propel  the 
ball  toward  the  basket  but  also  puts  a  back  spin  on  the  ball.     This  spin  may  aid  the  ball  to  go  in- 
to the  basket  should  it  hit  the  backboard  or  rim  of  the  basket.    In  aiming  the  ball  at  the  basket 
the  shooter  should  concentrate  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  rim  to  him,  and  try  to  have  the  ball 
drop  into  the  goal  without  touching  the  backboard  or  rim.     This  is  known  as  a  clean  shot.    How- 
ever, some  players  like  to  use  the  backboard  on  these  long  shots  and  try  to  carrom  them  off  the 
board  into  the  goal.     The  former  method  is  considered  the  best  to  practice  as  the  resiliency  of, 
the  several  types  of  boards  encountered  on  different  courts  varies.    Thus  the  backboard  shooter 
has  to  adjust  his  shots  according  to  the  type  board  used  to  play  the  game.     This  is  often  difficult. 
On  all  shots,  the  player  must  be  relaxed  and  concentrate  on  the  basket  completely.     Confidence 
is  necessary  in  the  making  of  a  good  shooter. 

FUNDAMENTALS  IN  THE  SET  SHOT: 

1.  Complete  stop.     Body  directly  facing  the  basket. 

2.  Feet  comfortably  spread  apart.     Knees  slightly  bent,  body  leans  slightly  forward,  head 
erect,  balance. 

3.  Before  going  through  the  motions  of  shooting,  look  at  the  basket  to  judge  distance  and 
direction. 

4.  Hold  the  ball  in  front  of  the  body,  about  chin  high,  hands  on  each  side  and  slightly  in 
back.    Seams  of  the  ball  running  from  side  to  side,  only  fingers  and  front  palms  of  the 
hand  touching  the  ball.    Middle  finger  and  thumb  on  seams,  wrist  and  forearms  are 
firm. 

5.  With  the  eyes  concentrated  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  rim,  the  ball  is  released,  not  with 
a  jerk  but  a  smooth,  even,  reverse  spin. 

6.  The  body,  arms  and  hands  follow  through.     Just  after  releasing  the  ball  the  fingers  are 
extended  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  should  be  outward.     The  follow  through  will  give 
truer  flight  in  direction  and  make  a  better  shot.i^If  the  shooter  is  twenty  feet  or  more 
from  the  basket  his  feet  should  leave  the  floor  as  he  brings  into  play  his  leg  muscles  to 
assist  in  projecting  the  ball  to  the  basket./ 

7.  The  eyes  remain  concentrated  on  the  basket  until  goal  is  either  made  or  missed. 

8.  Upon  alighting  after  the  shot  the  players'  feet  should  be  immediately  spread  and  his 
body  ready  for  instant  action. 
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ONE  HAND  PUSH  SHOT:     The  One  Hand  Push  Shot  is  being  developed  to  a  greater  degree 
today  then  ever  before.    Because  of  the  inability  of  the  defense  to  stop  this  shot  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  for  a  team  to  include  it  in  its  general  plan  of  offense.    However,  the  use  of 
this  shot  should  be  limited  in  regards  to  distance  from  the  basket.     It  is  effective  when  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  feet  of  the  basket.    Outside  of  that  area  the  two  hand  set  shot  is  considered  the 
better  because  of  the  control  of  the  ball  with  two  hands.     This  shot  is  often  taken  after  a  short 
dribble  toward  the  basket.     The  player  leaps  straight  up  in  the  air,  the  ball  balanced  in  the  palm 
of  his  right  hand,  assisted  by  his  left.    The  palm  of  the  right  hand  is  up  and  facing  the  basket,  as 
the  player  reaches  the  height  of  his  jump,  the  left  hand  is  taken  away  and  the  right  arm  extends 
upward  and  slightly  toward  the  basket.     The  ball  is  pushed  toward  the  basket  by  the  hand  and 
forearm  with  the  wrist  locked.     The  ball  has  no  spin  and  the  shot  is  generally  made  without  the 
assistance  of  the  backboard.    After  the  shot  the  player  should  alight  with  feet  spread,  knees  bent 
and  ready  for  the  next  action. 


Fig.  40 
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HOOK  SHOT:     This  shot  is  taken  because  of  the  actions  of  the  guard  who  by  his  close  play 
has  forced  the  offensive  man  with  the  ball  to  go  across  the  basket  and  shoot  over  his  inside 
shoulder.     The  backboard  should  be  used  in  this  as  in  the  lay  up  shot.     The  shooter's  head  and 
eyes  should  be  turned  toward  the  basket  as  he  releases  the  ball. 

FOUL  SHOT:     This  shot  is  generally  thrown  by  an  under-hand  motion  because  of  better 
control  and  lack  of  interference  by  opponents.     The  following  procedure  is  recommended:    Ap- 
proach the  foul  line  with  ball  held  loosely  in  hands.     Face  basket  fully,  with  feet  comfortably 
spread  and  toes  slightly  in  back  of  line.     Place  ball  in  hands  with  seams  running  cross-wise, 
fingers  comfortably  spread  and  ball  held  with  finger  tips,  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  on  seams, 
forearms  parallel  to  floor  and  elbows  fairly  close  to  the  body.     Take  one  or  two  deep  breaths  to 
relieve  tension  or  fatigue.    Relax.     Now  look  at  the  nearest  part  of  the  rim  of  the  basket  and  con- 
centrate your  whole  attention  on  it.     (Do  not  remove  eyes  from  the  rim  until  the  whole  action  of 
the  shot  is  completed.)     The  movement  of  the  arms  is  a  pendulum  like  motion.     The  arms  drop 
and  the  wrists  turn  inward.     Use  a  smooth  upward  movement  toward  the  basket  and  as  the  ball  is 
released  the  wrists  snap  up  to  give  the  bail  a  spin.  The  upward  movement  continues  after  the  ball 
is  released  in  a  follow  through  motion.     Assume  a  ready  position. 

The  foul  shot  should  be  practiced  daily  as  its  importance  is    vital  in  the  winning  and  losing 
of  many  games.    A  score  chart  should  be  kept  of  each  player's  daily  practice. 

FOOTWORK:  Good  basketball  players  have  balance  and  this  necessitates  good  footwork. 
Many  players  are  born  with  a  sense  of  correct  balance  while  others  must  be  taught  the  proper 
fundamentals  of  it.  To  be  correctly  on  balance  the  player  must  be  relaxed  and  in  complete  body 
control.  He  will  have  to  be  able  to  make  instantaneous  stops,  change  direction,  leap  in  the  air 
and  bend  low  while  in  full  flight.  The  proper  use  of  the  feet  in  all  the  above  situations  is  man- 
datory. The  following  are  suggestions  toward  good  footwork  and  balance:  Feet  comfortably 
spread.     Knees  slightly  bent.     Hips  dropped  slightly  to  lower  center  of  gravity.     Body  from  waist 
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up  gently  forward.     Head  erect,  for  full  vision.     Hands  and  arms  ready  to  block,  intercept,     re- 
ceive, throw  or  shoot  the  ball. 

The  player  should  practice  starting  fast  as  a  dash  man  in  a  track  meet,  sudden  change  of 
direction  while  in  full  stride,  and  quick  stops.     Two  methods  may  be  practiced  in  coming  to  a 
quick  stop,  (a)  with  one  foot  ahead  of  the  other  (b)  a  sudden  forward  jump,  landing  with  both  feet 
spread  apart.     In  either  case  the  hips  are  lowered  for  balance.    (Additional  instruction  on  foot- 
work given  under  Defense). 

FEINTING:     Feinting  or  faking  is  the  act  of  appearing  to  do  one  thing  but  actually  doing 
something  else.     This  is  accomplished  by  clever  body  movement,  footwork  and  facial  expression. 
Some  of  the  many  feints  are:    Fake  a  shot  and  then  dribble,  feint  a  pass  in  one  direction  but 
throw  it  in  another,  fake  a  pass  but  take  a  dribble  or  shot,  fake  starts  and  stops.    All  these  move- 
ments should  be  practiced  by  the  individuals  and  done  with  such  variety  that  the  opponent  is  kept 
constantly  off  balance.    The  fundamental  may  be  used  by  the  defensive  player  in  such  movements 
as  faking  a  dribbler  into  a  stop,  of  intercepting  passes  by  appearing  careless  etc.     This  is  all 
part  of  a  good  player's  make-up.    However,  feinting  can  be  over  done  and  its  regularity  may  be 
discerned  by  the  opponents. 

DRIBBLING:    Dribbling  has  an  important  place  in  basketball  and  should  be  practiced. 
However  its  use  should  be  limited  to  necessity  only.     Too  much  dribbling  slows  the  progress  of 
the  game,  causes  lost  opportunities,  loss  of  ball,and  may  be  the  cause  of  dissension  among  the 
team.    A  player  should  be  taught  to  pass  the  ball  at  the  first  opportunity  rather  than  monopolize 
it  by  an  excess  of  dribbling. 

There  are  two  types  of  dribbles:     (a)  Waist  high  and  directly  in  front  of  dribbler.    This  is 
used  in  the  open,  such  as  a  break  away  toward  the  basket.     The  knees  are  slightly  bent  and  the 
body  from  the  waist  up  bent  forward.    The  ball  is  pushed  forward  and  downward  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand.    The  head  is  direct  in  order  to  give  full  vision  to  the  dribbler,     (b)  Low  dribble.     Used 
when  in  close  quarters,  such  as  after  a  shot,  and  the  retriever  surrounded  by  opponents.     The 
retriever  trying  to  bring  the  ball  out  to  safely  pass,  bends  low  over  the  ball  to  protect  it.     His 
dribble  then  is  about  knee  high. 

TEAM  OFFENSE:    Every  team  should  have  some  system  of  at- 
tack.    The  ball  should  be  brought  up  the  court  in  some  specified  meth- 
od and  the  maneuvers  to  break  a  man  loose  for  a  score  should  be  com- 
mon knowledge  to  all  members  of  the  squad.     This  enables  them  to 
work  as  a  unit  and  break  down  the  defense.    The  three  most  common 
systems  of  offense  are:     The  fast  break,  slow  break  and  the  elongated 
"Figure  eight."    All  these  depend  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  mas- 
tering of  fundamentals,  such  as  good  ball  handling,  shooting  and  foot- 
work. 

FAST  BREAK:    As  its  name  implies  this  offense  depends  on 
speed.    Speed  in  ball  handling?  speed  in  getting  the  ball  to  the  basket 
for  a  score.    It  is  this  speed  that  causes  confusion  and  collapse  of  the 
opposition,  a  confusion  that  necessitates  the  opponents  to  re-adjust  their  practiced  offense  and 
defense.    It  is  during  this  process  of  re-adjustment  that  the  opposition  makes  many  mistakes 
and  the  fast  break  team  gets  control  of  the  game.     This  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  a  fast  break.    However,  there  are  different  types  of  fast  break  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  haphazard  "fire  house"  system  of  offense.    A  real  fast  break  is  a  considered 
and  planned  offense.     Each  play  has  been  brought  out  and  practiced  with  great  care.     The  funda- 
mentals of  this  type  of  play  call  for  special  training  of  all  members  of  the  team,  in  defense  as 
well  as  offense.    A  good  fast  breaking  team  is  never  caught  off  balance  and  is  always  prepared 
to  adjust  itself  in  case  of  an  interception  of  one  of  its  many  long  passes.     While  one,  two,  or 
three  men  are  involved  in  the  fast  break  toward  their  basket,  the  two  men  nearest  the  defensive 
goal  are  cautiously  getting  into  the  best  position  to  protect  against  an  offensive  sweep  by  the  op- 
ponents.    These  two  men  assuming  a  position  on  either  side  of  the  defensive  foul  lane  will  slow 
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up  the  opposition  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  their  team  mates  to  rush  back  to  the  de- 
fensive half  of  the  floor. 

The  process  in  building  a  fast  break: 

(a)  Divide  the  court  into  three  equal  lanes  longitudinally. 
Number  these  lanes  1,  2  and  3.    The  approach  to  the  basket  should 
be  by  the  use  of  these  lanes.     The  purpose  of  this  is  to  spread  the 
defense. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  team  have  been  instructed  that  when 
they  take  the  ball  off  the  opponents'  backboard  they  are  to  turn  im- 
mediately toward  the  nearest  sideline  and  look  up  that  lane  for  a 
team  mate.    He  will  probably  find  him  somewhere  near  the  10  sec- 
ond line  in  that  lane  and  pass  to  him.    The  passer  will  then  move 
toward  the  opponents'   foul  circle  to  assume  a  position  of  defense 
should  something  go  amiss.    If  a  basket  is  made  by  his  team-mates 
he  is  already  in  position  to  stop  a  fast  break  by  the  opposition.    If, 
however,  his  team's  fast  break  has  been  slowed  down  by  the  oppo- 
nents', he  may  then  move  slowly  across  the  ten  second  line  to  aid  in 
the  offensive  moves  of  his  team. 

(c)  This  paragraph  pertains  to  the  receiver  of  the  pass  from 
the  backboard  ball  retriever.    When  he  (1)  sees  a  team-mate  on  his 
side  of  the  court  retrieve  the  ball  he  feints  in  and  then  cuts  toward 
the  nearest  side  line  to  free  himself  to  receive  the  pass. 

(d)  3,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  breaks  fast  toward  his 
basket  being  certain  to  stay  on  his  side  of  the  court  in  lane  3. 

(e)  2,  the  next  nearest  man  to  the  center  line,  moves    speedily  down  the  center  lane  2. 

(f)  1,  passes  quickly  to  3  or  2  and  cuts  quickly  down  lane  1.    If  3  or  2  shoot  he  will  follow 
up  the  shot,  if  not  then  he  may  receive  a  return  pass  and  shoot  the  goal  himself. 

(g)  4  and  5  have  assumed  defensive  positions  until  they  are  certain  that  they  may  safely 
move  up  to  the  offensive  half  of  the  court. 

(h)  The  player,  2,  going  down  the  center  lane  will  stop  at  the  foul  line.    He  does  this  in 
order  to  form  a  triangle  with  his  two  team  mates  in  the  outside  lanes,  and  he  will  shoot  from 
there  if  given  the  ball. 

The  object  of  the  fast  break  offense  is  to  catch  the  opposition  off  balance.     The  offense  is 
to  break  one  man  free,  ahead  of  any  defensive  man,  or  two  men  against  one  or  three  against  two. 
Should  the  defense  be  able  to  get  three  or  more  men  back  before  a  shot  is  taken,  the  fast  break 
offense  ceases  and  the  offensive  team  must  now  move  in  a  different  type  attack.    Every  fast 
breaking  team  must  have  another  type  of  attack  in  order  to  be  effective.    On  many  occasions, 
such  as  outside  balls,  held  balls  etc.,  they  will  have  to  move  up  the  court  in  a  slower  tempo. 
However,  a  speedy  and  alert  team  will  often  move  off  on  a  fast  break  from  some  of  its  outside 
balls,  held  balls  and  interceptions  in  their  back  court. 

Fundamentals  to  be  practiced  carefully  by  a  fast  break  team  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Passing  -  two  hand  chest  pass,  one  hand  baseball  pass  and  two  hand  loop  pass.     These 
passes  from  stationary  and  in  motion  positions. 

(b)  Catching  the  above  passes  while  in  motion. 

(c)  Dribbling  speed. 

(d)  Lay  up  shots  and  foul  line  shots. 

(e)  Taking  the  ball  off  the  opponents'  back  board.    IMPORTANT. 
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(f)  Approach  to  the  basket  by  lanes. 

(g)  Two  men  left  in  back  court  must  know  safety  positions. 

(h)  All  men  to  return  to  defensive  positions  speedily. 

SLOW  BREAK:    Many  types  of  slow  break  offense  are  used  and  all  have  the  same  idea  of 
freeing  a  man  for  a  score.    It  is  a  more  conservative  type  of  game  than  the  fast  break  but  can  be 
made  very  interesting  if  properly  executed.    Possession  of  the  ball  is  the  important  factor  and 
requires  excellent  ball  handling.     The  players  are  taught  to  move  in  a  certain  pattern  and  with 
continuity.     Timing  of  passes  and  movement  of  players  for  screening  are  exacting.    Style  #  1. 
Three  out  and  two  in. 
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Fig.  45 

In  Fig.  45,  Diagram  I,  Z  passes  to  4,  who  assumes  a  pivot  position.     5  moves  out  of  corner 
to  receive  pass  from  4,2,  after  his  pass,  cuts  to  the  outside  of  4  and  receives  pass  from  5  for 
a  shot. 

In  Fig.  45,  Diagram  II,  Z  passes  to  3  and  cuts  to  the  inside  of  4,  3  passes  to  5,  who  in  turn 
passes  to  4  as  he  cuts  around  Z  for  a  shot. 

In  Fig.  45,  Diagram  III,  Z  passes  to  4,  cutting  out  from  corner.        1    cuts  in  front  of  Z  and 
toward  basket.    4  fakes  pass  to  1   but  gives  ball  to  4. 

In  Fig.  45,  Diagram  IV,  Z  passes  to  5  on  a  pivot.     1   and  3  cut  around  5.     5  passes  to  either 
cutter  or  if  his  man  has  switched  turns  around  and  shoots. 

In  Fig.  45,  Diagram  V,  Z  passes  to  4  on  a  pivot  and  cuts  behind  l's  defensive  man  for  a 
screen.     1   cuts  behind  Z  to  basket  and  receives  pass  from  5. 

FIGURE  EIGHT  OFFENSE:     This  type  of  offense  is  also  called  "Pin    Wheel"  because  of 
the  constant  motion  of  the  players  running  in  a  half  circle.     The  object  of  this  consistant  motion 
is  to  cause  the  defensive  players  to  block  one  another,  permitting  an  offensive  man  to  break 
free  to  the  goal,  it  is  used  only  against  a  man  to  man  defense. 
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In  Fig.  46,  Diagram  1  gives  the  starting  position  and  pattern  travelled  by  all  players. 
Passes  to  3  who  passes  to  4.    4  passes  to  2  and  he  in  turn  passes  to  5. 

In  Fig.  46,  Diagram  2,  outlines  the  course  travelled  by  1. 

In  Fig.  46,  Diagram  3  shows  one  of  the  objects  of  this  pattern,  namely,  an  inside  screen  by 
1  to  free  5  for  a  cut  to  the  basket.  Screens  such  as  this  may  occur  anywhere  along  the  course  of 
movement  or  a  screen  for  a  set  shot. 

INDIVIDUAL  DEFENSE  (MAN  TO  MAN):     Each  player  must  be  taught  the  fundamentals  and 
responsibilities  of  good  defensive  work.     He  must  be  mentally  eager  to  defend  against  a  score  by 
his  opponents  and  work  in  co-operation  with  his  team-mates.     There  is  no  room  for  a  defensive 
shirker  nor  is  it  possible  for  one  man  to  do  it  all  by  himself.     There  must  be  team  work  in  de- 
fense as  well  as  in  offense.     The  real  strength  of  a  team's  defense  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
individual  ability  of  its  players.     There  are  a  few  fundamental  principals  that  a  player  must  un- 
derstand fully  in  order  to  become  a  good  defensive  player. 

(a)  Position:    Get  between  your  opponent  and  his  basket.     Be  directly  between,  by  having 
the  shoulders  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  goal.     Face  him  fully. 

(b)  Balance.     Feet  comfortably  spread,  knees  slightly  bent,  hips  lowered,  body  from  waist 
up  gently  forward,  head  up  for  full  vision,  arms  spread  with  palms  of  hands  facing  forward. 

(c)  Footwork.     The  movement  of  the  feet  should  be  similar  to  that  of  a  boxers.    When  going 
forward  or  backward  it  is  more  like  a  shuffle,  and  when  moving  laterally  it  is  a  glide.     The  feet 
should  be  kept  as  close  to  the  floor  as  possible.    Never  cross  the  feet  as  it  cause  loss  of  balance 
and  puts  one  in  a  poor  position  to  recover  in  case  of  a  feint.    Do  not  lunge  or  take  hurried  long 
steps  toward  an  opponent,  approach  him  cautiously.    If  immediate  opponent  has  ball,  keep  arms 
and  hands  constantly  in  motion  to  disconcert  him  from  his  shot  or  pass.    Do  not  be  too  ready  to 
jump  in  the  air  to  block  shot  as  it  may  be  only  a  bluff. 

(d)  Distance.     When  offensive  man  arrives  in  the  scoring  area  he  should  be  played  rather 
close,  especially  if  he  is  a  good  set  shot.    If  he  is  noted  for  his  speed  the  defensive  man  will 
have  to  adjust  his  distance  accordingly,  by  dropping  back  and  ready  to  cover  him  on  any  sudden 
cut  to  the  goal. 

(e)  Side  Vision.    When  on  defense  the  player  must  be  ever  alert  not  to  be  caught  by  a 
screen  play.     To  avoid  this  he  must  know  what  is  actually  happening  on  his  right  and  left  as  the 
offensive  team  maneuvers  in  attempting  to  score.     He  must  not  stare  at  his  immediate  opponent 
as  this  narrows  the  field  of  vision.    Instead,  he  should  gaze,  thus  widening  the  area  and  prevent- 
ing any  sudden  collisions  with  his  team-mates  or  opponents. 

(f )  Switching.    On  the  defense  a  player  must  be  ever  ready  to  aid  a  team-mate  who  may 
have  been  caught  out  of  position  through  his  own  negligence,  or  by  the  clever  maneuvering  of 
the  opponents.     Upon  sensing  a  screen  play  by  the  opposing  team  a  good  defensive  man  will  be 
ready  to  pick  up  a  team-mate's  opponent  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  screen.    He  will  switch  to 
his  team-mate's  opponent,  while  his  team-mate  will  cover  the  switcher's  man.    This  action  of 
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the  defensive  men  will  be  accompanied  by  them  calling  "switch"  to  each  other.     This  will  obvi- 
ously avoid  any  confusion  among  the  defensive  side.    However  "switching"  must  not  be  overdone, 

(g)  Talk.     Every  man  on  the  defensive  team  should  talk  to  one 
another  thereby  indicating  the  opponent  they  are  covering  or  the  sit- 
uation that  is  apparently  in  the  making.    Such  phrases  as,  "i've  got 
Number  7",  "I  have  this  man",  "Take  that  man",  "Take  Number  12", 
"Get  ready  for  a  switch",  "Switch"  etc.     This  constant  talking  among 
the  defense  will  dispel  confusion,  keep  every  man  on  the  alert  and 
make  for  better  team  morale. 

(h)  Mission.    In  this  system  of  defense  each  man  is  responsible 
for  his  own  immediate  opponent  and  his  mission  is  to  keep  him  from 
scoring.     With  courage  and  determination,  plus  a  working  knowledge 

of  his  fundamentals,  the  defensive  player  should  do  a  very  creditable  Fig.  47 

job. 

ZONE  DEFENSE:    In  a  zone  defense  a  player  must  guard  any  opponent  entering  a  certain 
area  in  the  defensive  half  of  the  court.    He  is  assigned  to  that  area  and  is  responsible  for  any 
goals  scored  from  it.     There  are  several  advantages  in  the  use  of  type  defense,  but  there  are 
also  several  vital  disadvantages.     The  advantages  are:     (a)  big,  slow  or  awkward  men  may  be 
used,  (b)  a  player  may  be  held  responsible  for  his  area,  (c)  good  alignment  for  the  interception 
of  passes,  (d)  good  position  to  get  off  on  a  fast  break,  (e)  good  defense  against  lay  up  shots,  (f), 
less  exhausting  and  more  opportunities  for  a  rest,  (g)  less  opportunities  for  the  defensive  men 
to  block  one  another  out  of  plays,  (h)  forces  opponents  to  pass  sharply  and  accurately.     The  dis- 
advantages are:     (a)  vulnerable  to  a  good  fast  passing  team,  (b)  also  to  a  good  shooting  team, 
(c)  also  to  a  fast  breaking  team,  (d)  many  times  the  offense  gets  two  men  into  an  area  guarded 
by  only  one  man,  (e)  unable  to  assign  a  good  defensive  man  to  cover  the  opponents  high  scorer, 
(f)  must  forsake  the  zone  defense  if  behind  in  the  score  in  the  second  half,  as  time  necessitated 
possession  if  scoring  is  needed.     These  and  others  may  be  mentioned  as  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  Zone  Defense. 

The  three  most  common  formations  of  Zone  Defense  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Three  out  and  two  back  Diagram  IX. 

(b)  Two  out  and  three  back  Diagram  X. 

(c)  Two,  one,  two  Diagram  XI. 
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Fig.  48 

The  players  shift  according  to  the  location  of  the  ball.     Figure  gives  the  change  of  position 
the  players  of  the  3-2  zone  make  when  01  of  the  offensive  team  has  the  ball. 

Diagram  XIII  shows  position  of  players  of  2/3  when  01  has  ball. 

Diagram  XIV  shows  position  of  players  of  the  2-1-2  when  01  has  ball. 
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SAFETY   IN  BASKETBALL 

Lloyd,  Deaver,  and  Eastwood  have  listed  in  order  of  rank  the  causes  of  basketball  acci- 
dents, over  60%  of  which  could  be  eliminated  among  high  school  players,  over  40%  among  col- 
lege players,  and  over  75%  among  college  women: 

1.  Colliding  with  other  players 

2.  Being  struck  by  play  equipment 

3.  Collision  with  extraneous  objects 

4.  Slipping  on  the  floor 

5.  Twisting  an  ankle  or  knee 

6.  Unnecessary  roughness 

7.  Poor  physical  condition 

8.  Improper  personal  equipment 

9.  Tripping  over  play  equipment 

Other  safety  precautions  that  merit  attention  are: 

1.  Care  of  the  feet  is  of  paramount  importance.     Blisters  rank  high  in  hazards  that  encounter 
players  during  early  practice  sessions.    A  thin,  clean  cotton  sock  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin,  covered  by  a  good  quality  wool  sock,  and  separated  by  a  dusting  of  foot  or  talcum 
powder  to  reduce  friction.    Socks  should  be  changed  often.    Only  clean  sox  should  be  worn, 
and  never  interchanged  with  other  players  because  of  infection  from  athlete's  foot  fungus. 
Well-fitted  shoes  with  a  deep  soft  rubber  cushion  is  a  must.     These  should  be  kept  well- 
laced  at  all  times,  and  should  fit  well  over  the  ankle,  to  protect  against  sprains  and  strains. 
Never  use  shoes  too  large  or  too  small.     Feet  can  be  ruined  quickly  with  negligence. 

2.  Boys  with  weak  ankles  should  tape  them  or  use  ankle  wraps  daily. 

3.  Basketball  pants  should  contain  small  hip  pads  to  protect  the  hip  bones  from  bruises. 

4.  Courts  should  be  constructed  to  permit  unobstructed  play  area  at  least  six  feet  from  every 
line,  and  preferably  much  more  space  should  be  free  under  both  baskets.    No  mats  should 
ever  touch  the  floor  and  lap  over  or  bend  out,  as  the  weight  of  the  foot  coming  down  on  this 
2"    thickness  often  causes  ankle  sprains. 

5.  Officiating  in  all  games  should  be  well  done,  and  fouls  called  closely  to  avoid  rough  play 

and  injury  which  could  be  serious. 

6.  Drinking  fountains  should  be  near  the  playing  area,  but  never  protruding  where  contact  may 

accidentally  be  made.    If  fountains  are  not  near,  individual  paper  cups  should  be  used  by 
players  and  discarded  after  each  use. 

7.  The  floor  must  be  kept  clean  at  all  times.     Fine  particles  may  be  the  cause  of  a  bad  spill, 
to  say  nothing  of  refuse  and  larger  particles  on  the  floor.     Caretakers  should  go  over  the 
floor  carefully  between  halves  with  large  swab  type  mops  which  pick  up  everything.    Players 
should  wash  the  soles  of  their  shoes  in  water  and  soap  suds  before  going  on  the  floor  for 
play.     The  rubber  is  then  clean  and  resilient,  and  will  stick  to  the  floor,  preventing  slipping 
and  spills. 

8.  Limitations  should  be  placed  on  all  schedules.     This  will  be  determined  by  the  age  level  in- 
volved.   Strenuous  tournament  play  should  be  avoided,  with  never  more  than  one  game  per 
day. 

9.  Most  injuries  are  eliminated  when  players  are  properly  conditioned  and  ready  for  the  sus- 
tained action.     Protection  in  all  kinds  of  play  situations  must  be  taught  and  practiced,  espe- 
cially around  the  basket  in  drive-in  shots  and  rebound  scuffles.     Proper  balance  on  take- 
offs  and  alighting  is  imperative. 

10.    Adequate  lighting  is  very  important.     Players  must  make  lightning-quick  reflexes  in  the 
midst  of  speedy  play,  and  dark  areas  make  this  difficult. 
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11.  The  playing  floor  should  be  scrubbed  frequently  and  kept  sealed  annually  with  a  good  quality 
floor  seal  or  varnish.     It  should  be  inspected  constantly  to  eliminate  nail  heads,  splinters, 
defective  joints,  etcetera.     Bleachers  should  also  be  carefully  inspected  as  the  tightly 
packed  crowds,  pent  up  with  emotional  excitement,  force  a  tremendous  strain  on  seating 
structures.    In  cases  where  bleachers  are  too  close  to  the  playing  floor  all  corners  and 
edges  must  be  carefully  padded  and  protected. 

12.  Long  hose  and  knee  guards  give  fine  protection  to  legs  and  knees  when  scrambles  for  loose 
balls  occur.    However  most  coaches  have  quit  using  this  equipment  in  the  modern  game. 

13.  Scratches,  gashes,  cuts,  finger  nail  marks,  and  all  kinds  of  abrasions  should  be  treated  and 
disinfected  after  each  practice. 

14.  No  players  should  be  permitted  to  compete  strenuously  in  basketball  until  examined  by  a 
qualified  physician  and  granted  permission  to  participate. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Seven  thousand  years  ago  the  Egyptians  played  a  game  very  similar  to  our  modern  bowling, 
Very  little  substantiation  can  be  found  for  this  fact  except  two  or  three  inscriptions  which  verify 
the  statement.     But  strangely  enough  a  search  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  fails  to  reveal 
any  trace  of  the  game  through  the  ancient  period.     It  is  true  that  lawn  bowling  was  played  since 
time  immemorial.     The  actual  game  of  bowling  at  pins  had  its  origin  in  Germany  at  the  start  of 
the  Christian  era.    It  was  the  custom  for  all  Germans  to  appear  in  public  in  those  days  with  a 
small  wooden  club,  or  kekgel.     Although  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  Germans  of  this  period 
probably  used  their  kegels  as  weapons  more  frequently  than  for  recreation,  those  who  played 
were  known  as  "kegelers",  and  the  name  has  remained  lo  these  many  hundreds  of  years.     Actu- 
ally the  use  of  the  kegel  was  a  religious  rite  of  the  chruch.    In  the  quiet  cloisters  of  the  church 
they  were  often  required  to  set  up  their  kegels,  select  a  rounded  stone,  and  throw  at  it.    In  this 
rite  the  kegel  was  called  Heide  or  heathen.     Knocking  the  Heide  down  constituted  sufficient  proof 
to  the  priest  that  he  had  been  living  properly. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  sheltered  priests,  often  without  relaxation,  began  to  set  up  all 
their  kegels  together,  and  to  throw  to  see  how  many  could  be  knocked  down  with  a  single  roll. 
It  was  then  natural  that  this  recreation  should  reach  others  outside  the  monastery  or  church, 
and  kegelling  soon  became  popular  throughout  Germany.    Martin  Luther  standardized  the  game 
as  a  competitive  sport  in  the  Old  World  by  decreeing  that  nine  pins  made  the  best  game.    He 
further  standardized  other  rules  of  play.     Bowling  spread  throughout  Europe  from  Germany  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  took  various  forms.    It  was  played  indoors,  and  outdoors,  on  alleys  of 
cinders,  clay  and  wood.     Eventually  people  started  building  better  wooden  lanes  for  truer  roll; 
balls  were  improved,  and  pins  made  more  shapely. 

It  was  the  Dutch  who  brought  bowling  to  America.     We  are  very  familiar  with  Washington 
Irving's  version  of  the  sport  as  portrayed  in  Rip  Van  Winkle,  published  in  1818.     The  Dutch  ac- 
tually set  up  their  first  lanes  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1623.     They  installed  the  Martin  Luther 
version,  with  nine  pins.    About  1940  bowling  had  become  the  number  one  sport  of  New  York  and 
other  nearby  areas,  but,  singularly  enough  the  gamblers  took  over  the  game  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  outlawed  in  every  state.    Nine  pins  were  still  being  used,  but  American  ingenuity  soon  added 
the  tenth  pin,  and  rearranged  the  pins  into  the  modern  triangle.     Actually,  the  tenth  pin  was 
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introduced  simply  to  get  around  legislation  which  had  earlier  outlawed  nine  pins.     In  1895  the 
American  Bowling  Congress  came  into  being,  and  with  this  leadership  came  greater  standardi- 
zation, uniformity  of  alleys,  and  the  national  tournaments.     It  has  completely  outgrown  the  early 
stigma  which  caused  it  to  be  outlawed  as  nine  pins,  and  today  ranks  among  the  nation's  greatest 
sports. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SPORT 

Bowling  has  perhaps  achieved  its  immense  popularity  because  of  its  utter  simplicity. 
Body  contact  is  missing,  and  anyone  can  start  knocking  down  some  pins  on  the  first  try.     There 
is  an  immediate  desire  kindled  to  improve  scores  which  grows  into  a  recreational  fixation. 
Bowling  is  the  ideal  sport  for  office  workers,  executives,  travelling  men,  families,  school  stu- 
dents, girls  and  boys  alike.     There  are  all  kinds  of  techniques  which  stimulate  individual  devel- 
opment.   Gigantic  bowling  alleys  have  been  developed,  with  hundreds  of  leagues  reserving  alleys 
for  regular  schedules  every  week  during  a  long  season.     It  is  a  perfect  intramural  sport,  lending 
itself  to  easy  competitive  organization,  and  not  demanding  too  much  pre-skill  in  setting  up  teams 
and  leagues.     Co-recreational  groups  are  fast  moving  into  the  sport  scene,  and  bowling  provides 
just  enough  exercise  together  with  social  opportunities  which  have  attracted  thousands.     It  is 
said  that  over  twenty  million  bowl  in  this  nation  alone  annually.    Schools  have  been  slow  to  add. 
bowling  to  their  curriculum  of  sports.     The  lack  of  school  alleys  need  not  deter  instruction,  as 
local  alleys  are  almost  always  available  for  classes  during  school  hours.    A  few  of  the  larger 
colleges  and  universities  have  built  their  own  alleys,  which  are  busy  night  and  day.     College 
women  have  been  offered  bowling  instruction  in  growing  numbers  in  late  years.    Some  schools, 
lacking  the  space  and  money  to  construct  official  alleys,  have  installed  duck  pin  bowling,  which 
is  the  same  game  on  a  more  miniature  scale,  with  smaller  alleys,  smaller  balls  and  pins. 

ABRIDGED  RULES  OF  PLAY 

Reproduced  through  courtesy  of  The  Athletic  Institute  from  their  Handbook,  How  To  Im- 
prove  Your  Bowling. 

The  overall  length  of  a  bowling  lane  must  be  62'   x  10  3/1  6"    from  foul  line  to  pit  edge.    The 
distance  from  the  foul  line  to  the  center  of  the  head  pin  spot  must  be  60  feet.     The  width  of  a 
lane  must  be  not  more  than  42  inches  nor  less  than  41  inches.     The  surface  of  the  lane  must  be 
level  to  40/1000  of  an  inch.     The  pins  must  be  set  so  that  the  centers  of  adjacent  pins  are  12 
inches  apart. 

Bowling  pins  must  be  made  of  maple  wood,  either  solid  or  laminated,  and  must  be  1  5  inches 
in  height.    A  pin  must  not  weigh  less  than  2  pounds,  14  ounces  nor  more  than  3  pounds  10  ounces. 

Bowling  balls  should  be  no  larger  than  27  inches  in  circumference.     They  must  weight  no 
more  than  16  pounds,  and  no   less  than  10  pounds. 

Pins  which  are  knocked  down  by  a  ball  which  first  entered  the  gutter  do  not  count.     Pins 
which  bounce  off  the  alley,  rebound,  and  remain  standing  on  the  pin  deck  count  as  pins  standing. 
Pins  which  bounce  into  the  gutter  and  stand  there  count  as  pins  knocked  down. 

If  the  bowler  or  any  part  of  his  body  touches  or  goes  beyond  the  foul  line  and  touches  any 
part  of  the  bowling  lane  during  or  after  his  delivery,  it  is  a  foul. 

A  foul  ball  counts  as  a  ball  delivered,  but  any  pins  knocked  down  by  that  ball  do  not  count. 
If  the  foul  is  committed  on  the  first  ball  of  any  of  the  first  nine  frames,  all  pins  knocked  down 
must  be  reset.     Then,  the  bowler  is  allowed  one  more  ball  in  that  frame.     Should  he  knock  down 
all  the  pins  with  his  second  ball,  he  is  credited  with  a  spare,  not  a  strike. 

Should  the  bowler  commit  a  foul  on  his  second  ball  in  any  of  the  first  nine  frames,  the  pins 
knocked  down  by  that  ball  do  not  count,  and  the  bowler  is  credited  only  with  the  number  of  pins 
knocked  down  by  his  first  ball.     Naturally,  if  the  bowler  fouls  on  both  his  first  and  second  deliv- 
eries, his  score  for  that  frame  is  zero. 
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If  the  bowler  fouls  on  his  first  ball  in  the  10th  frame,  it  is  still  possible  for  him  to  get  an 
extra  "bonus"  roll,  provided  that  on  his  second  delivery  he  knock  down  all  the  10  pins  for  a 
spare.    Should  he  strike  on  his  first  ball,  and  foul  on  his  second,  he  is  still  entitled  to  one  more 
"bonus**  roll. 

A  ball  is  declared  "dead",  the  pins  respotted,  and  the  bowler  must  rebowl,  if: 

(1)  A  bowler  delivers  out  of  turn  or  on  the  wrong  alley. 

(2)  If  the  delivered  ball  strikes  any  foreign  object. 

(3)  If  a  bowler  is  interferred  with  while  making  his  delivery  (provided  he  call  attention  to 
this  interference  and  demand  a  new  spot  before  his  ball  reaches  the  pins). 

(4)  If  a  pin  setter  interferes  with  the  pins  before  the  ball  reaches  them,  or  if  he  interferes 
with  pins  that  have  not  stopped  rolling  after  being  hit, 

(5)  If,  after  the  bowler  makes  his  delivery,  it  is  discovered  that  one  or  more  pins  were 
missing  from  the  set-up. 

No  one  should  use  a  bowling  ball  owned  by  another  person  without  that  person's  consent. 

To  be  a  polite  bowler,  and  to  save  time  and  avoid  confusion,  the  bowler  should: 

(1)  Always  be  ready  when  it  is  his  turn  to  bowl. 

(2)  Know  the  ball  that  he  is  using,  and  never  use  any  other  ball  on  the  rack. 

(3)  Stay  off  the  approach  until  it  is  his  turn  to  bowl. 

(4)  After  delivering  his  first  ball,  turn  around  and  walk  back  to  the  rear  of  the  approach, 
being  careful  to  stay  in  the  center  of  the  approach. 

(5)  Allow  the  bowler  on  his  right  to  bowl  if  both  are  ready  to  make  a  delivery. 

(6)  Never  wander  onto  the  approach  of  another  lane. 

(7)  Remain  out  of  the  line  of  vision  of  bowlers  who  are  preparing  to  make  a  delivery  or 
who  are  making  a  delivery. 

(8)  Never  make  rude  remarks  to  another  bowler,  especially  when  that  bowler  is  ready  to 
roll  a  ball. 

(9)  Always  stay  near  the  lanes  until  all  scores  have  been  added  up. 

FUNDAMENTALS  -  PLAYING  HINTS  -  TECHNIQUES 


The  first  pin,  called  the  head  pin,  is 
number  one.  The  rest  are  numbered  con- 
secutively in  their  rows  from  left  to  right. 
Pins  in  the  second  row,  left  to  right,  are 
2  and  3.  Third  row,  left  to  right,  are 
4,  5,  and  6.  Fourth  row,  left  to  right, 
are  7,  8,  9,  and   10. 


Fig.  49 
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Fig.  50 

As  a  bowler  delivers  the  ball  down  the 
lane,  he  slides  with  one  foot  while  the 
other  stays  back  for  balance.  Therefore, 
bowlers  must  have  special  shoes — one 
shoe  to  make  sliding  easy,  and  the  other 
to  hold  traction  on  the  approach. 


Fig.  51 

Ten  pins  are  set  in  standard  triangular 
arrangement,  with  twelve  inches  between 
all  pins,  center  to  center. 


Fig-  52 

The  first  pin,  called  the  head  pin,  is 
number  one.  The  rest  are  numbered  con- 
secutively in  their  rows  from  left  to  right. 
Pins  in  the  second  row,  left  to  right,  are 
2  and  3.  Third  row,  left  to  right,  are 
4,  5,  and  6.  Fourth  row,  left  to  right, 
o-e  7,  8,  9,  and   10. 


Fig.  53 

To  provide  traction,  the  sole  of  one  shoe 
is  made  of  composition  rubber  with  a 
leather  tip.  The  o^her  is  made  of  leather 
or  a  harder  composition  for  sliding.  If 
you  bowl  right  handed,  you  slide  on  your 
left  foot,  so  your  left  shoe  should  have 
the  sliding  leather  sole.  If  you  bowl  left 
handed,  the  sole  of  your  right  shoe  should 
be  leather.  These  shoes  are  the  only 
special  equipment  a  beginning  bowler 
needs. 


Fig.  54 

When  you  bowl,  you  should  use  a  ball 
that  fits  your  hand  to  bowl  your  best 
game. 


To  find  the  ball  that  fits  you,  try  the 
thumb  hole,  the  biggest  hole,  first.  Insert 
your  thumb  in  the  hole,  full  depth,  then 
move  it  around  to  make  sure  there  is  no 
binding  friction  on  the  sides  and  your 
thumb  moves   in  and  out  freely. 
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With  your  thumb  still  full  depth  in  the 
thumb  hole,  extend  your  two  middle  fin- 
gers over- the  finger  holes.  If  the  ball  is 
the  right  fit,  the  second  joints  of  your 
fingers  will  extend  at  least  a  quarter  of 
on  inch  over  the  inside  edge  of  the  holes. 


Fig.  57 

Before  learning  the  complete  delivery, 
let's  get  the  feeling  of  the  ball  and  the 
basic  action  of  the  delivery  as  the  ball 
leaves  your  hand. 


Fig.  58 

There  is  the  critical  movement  in  your 
delivery  .  .  .  the  forward  swing  where 
your  arm  picks  up  the  momentum  from 
your  body  and  carries  it  through  to  the 
ball.  To  get  the  feel  of  the  swing,  let's 
try  just  this  much  of  it,  as  a  preliminary 
exercise. 


Fig.  59 

Stand  at  the  foul  line  with  your  left  foot 
slightly  forward  and  the  ball  hanging  at 
the  full  extent  of  your  arm.  Don't  bend 
your  elbow  or  try  to  hold  the  ball  up. 
Just  let  it  hang  with  your  arm  and  shoul- 
der relaxed.  Feel  the  weight  of  the  ball 
in  your  shoulder. 


Fig.  60 

Your  arm  should  be  turned  so  that  your 
thumb  points  in  the  direction  you  want 
the  ball  to  travel. 


HINTS 

Learn  to  identify  your  own  ball  by  some 
marking.    Don't  delay  the  game  by  searching. 

When  ready  to  bowl,  and  you  see  a  bowler 
in  the  adjoining  lane  ready  also,  let  him  go 
first  unless  you  are  signalled  to  proceed. 

After  bowling,  return  to  your  approach 
spot,  and  leave  the  lane  at  once. 

Take  good  care  of  your  own  ball  after  the 
day's  competition  is  over.  A  regular  carry- 
ing bag  is  recommended. 
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Fig.  61 

Now  bend  your  knees  slightly  and  lean 
your  body  forward  so  that  the  ball  is  well 
below  your  knee.  Let  the  ball  hang. 
Don't  try  to  hold  it  up. 


In  releasing  the  ball  in  the  delivery,  your 
thumb,  which  has  been  leading  the  swing, 
slips  out  of  the  hole  first.  Then,  the  ball 
simply  rolls  off  your  finger  tips  as  your 
hand  and  arm  swing  on  through  the  up- 
ward   arc. 


Fig.  62 

In  this  position  your  swing  delivery  is 
much  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock — just 
a  free,  easy  swing  without  force  or  strain. 
The  weight  of  the  ball  carries  it  through. 
So,  let  your  arm  feel  like  a  clock  pendu- 
lum   .    .    . 


Fig.  65 

The  ball  leaves  your  hand  just  ahead  of 
your  left  foot  which  is  at  the  foul  line. 
Deliver  the  ball  over  the  foul  line.  When 
you  release  the  ball  your  hand  should  be 
started  on  its  upward  arc.  The  weight  of 
the  ball  actually  pulls  it  from  your  hand. 


Fig.  63 

.  .  .  And  let  the  weight  of  the  ball  swing 
it  back  and  forth.  Use  your  muscles  only 
to  get  the  ball  back  in  the  backswing, 
then  let  it  swing  forward  with  its  own 
weight.  That's  the  action  of  the  swing 
just  before  delivery. 


Fig.  66 

Don't  hang  on  to  the  ball  too  long.  If 
you  release  it  after  your  arm  is  too  high 
on  the  upward  arc,  you  will  spoil  your 
delivery  and  harm  the  surface  of  the  lane. 
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Fig.  67 

And  don't  let  it  go  too  soon.  If  you  re- 
lease it  before  it  starts  the  upward  arc, 
you  will  lose  both  speed  and  accuracy. 


Your  right  hand  has  the  correct  grip  and 
your  left  supports  the  ball  somewhere 
near  your   shoulders. 


Fig.  68 

There  is  the  swing.  Practice  this  swing 
delivery  until  the  ball  seems  to  leave  your 
hand  naturally  and  your  hand  swings  on 
upward  in  a  free  follow  through.  Don't 
try  to  force  the  ball — don't  push  it  or 
throw  it.  Just  let  it  swing  forward  like  a 
pendulum  and  let  go  so  that  it  rolls  away 
smoothly. 


Fig.  71 

From  the  stance  position  you  must  let  the 
ball  swing  back  in  the  backswing  and  de- 
liver it  just  as  you  did  in  the  swing  deliv- 
ery. Push  the  ball  straight  out  from  your 
chest.  Don't  push  it  upward  —  push 
straight  out  and,  as  your  right  arm 
straightens,  the  weight  of  the  ball  will 
start  the   downward  swing. 


Fig.  69 

Now  try  the  next  step  in  learning  the  de- 
livery— the  push-and-swing  delivery.  It 
starts  from  this  position.  Body  fairly  erect 
and  relaxed  with  your  weight  on  the  heel 
of  your  right  foot  and  your  left  foot 
slightly  forward.  Hold  the  ball  somewhere 
between  your  waist  and  your  shoulders — 
whatever  position  feels  comfortable  to 
you. 


Fig.  72 

As  your  arm  straightens  out  into  the  pen- 
dulum position,  start  bending  your  knees 
and  waist  to  get  into  the  slightly  crouched 
position  of  the  swing  delivery. 
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Fig.  73 

From  there,  the  delivery  is  the  same  as 
the  swing  delivery  you  practiced  earlier. 
Let  the  ball  swing  back  at  the  end  of 
your  arm  .  .  .  then  forward.  Practice  this 
push-and-swing  delivery  until  the  ball 
moves  from  your  chest,  outward,  down 
and  back  in  smooth  rhythm.  It's  the 
length  of  this  backswing — not  the  force 
you  put  into  it — that  determines  the 
speed  of  your  ball.  Take  it  easy  and  let 
the  weight  of  the  ball  do  most  of  the 
work. 


Fig.  74 

If  you  have  mastered  the  push-and- 
swing  delivery,  you're  rea^y  for  the  full 
approach  delivery.  There  is  the  complete 
movement  for  the  four-step  delivery — 
footwork,  swing  and  follow  through  timed 
in  a  rhythmic  movement.  Timing  and 
rhythm  are  important  in  bowling  and  the 
basic  factor  of  timing  is  footwork.  Every- 
thing is  coordinated  with  the  movement 
of  your  feet  on  the  approach.  Try  the 
foot-work  without  the  ball   first. 


Fig.  75 

The  first  step  with  the  right  foot  is  a 
natural  walking  step — fairly  slow  and 
normal  length  stride. 


Fig.  76 

The  second  step  is  the  same  length  and 
in  the  same  tempo. 


Fig.  77 

On  the  third  step,  with  your  right  foot, 
you  start  gathering  momentum  and  this 
step   is   a    little   faster. 
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The  fourth  step  with  your  left  foot  is 
more  of  a  slide  than  a  step.  As  your  left 
foot  comes  forward,  your  toe  leaves  the 
floor  only  slightly  and  comes  back  to  the 
floor  just  behind  your  right  heel.  And 
from    there   on    .    .    . 


Fig.  79 

.  .  .  you  slide  forward  on  your  left  foot 
as  your  knees  bend  into  the  crouch  posi- 
tion to  deliver  the  ball. 


Fig.  80 

There  is  the  complete  footwork.  Practice 
it  without  the  ball  until  the  tempo  is  nat- 
ural. The  first  two  steps  are  fairly  slow. 
The  third  speed  up  a  little  and  the  fourth 
step — the  slide — is  a  little  faster.  Here's 
the  rhythm : 

Right   .   .   .   left  .    .   .   right  .   .   .  slide. 
That    rhythm    is    so    important    in    timing. 

Right  .   .   .   left  .   .   .   right   .   .   .   slide. 

Right  .   .   .   left  .   .   .   right   .   .   .  slide. 


Fig.  81 

When  the  footwork  rhythm  feels  natural, 
try  it  with  the  swing  to  coordinate  your 
arm  movement  with  your  footwork. 
Here's  your  starting  position — the  same 
as  in  the  push-and-swing  delivery.  Left 
foot  slightly  forward,  weight  back  on 
your  heels,  knees  relaxed,  body  upright 
and  relaxed,  the  ball  in  both  hands  with 
most  of  its  weight  supported  by  your  left 
hand. 


Fig.  82 

On  your  first  step,  ball  and  foot  start  for- 
ward together.  As  you  step  forward  with 
your  right  foot,  push  the  ball  straight 
forward  just  as  in  the  push-swing  deliv- 
ery. On  this  step  your  ball  does  not  start 
its  downward  swing.  Your  timing  should 
be  such  that  as  your  right  foot  touches 
the  floor  the  ball  is  directly  over  it. 


Fig.  83 
With  the  start  of  your  second  step,  your 
arm  is  extended  full  length  and  the 
weight  of  the  ball  is  starting  the  pendu- 
lum swing  downward.  As  your  weight 
comes  onto  your  left  foot,  your  downward 
swing    is   well    under   way. 
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Now  the  third  step  ...  a  little  faster. 
And  here  your  timing  should  bring  you 
into  fine  balance  on  your  left  foot  .  .  . 
the  ball  and  your  right  foot  passing  each 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  arc 
and  your  body  moving  smoothly  forward. 


Fig.  87 

.  .  .  then  in  the  long  slide  as  the  straight- 
arm,  pendulum  swing  brings  the  ball 
low   .    .    . 


Fig.  85 

As  you  near  the  end  of  your  third  step, 
the  ball  has  swung  to  the  top  of  your 
backswing.  The  pendulum  swing  has 
stopped  naturally  and  the  ball  is  poised, 
ready  to  start  back  down.  Don't  force  the 
ball  downward  here.  Let  it  start  down 
naturally  and  keep  your  arm  straight. 
Concentrate  on  control  and  let  the  weight 
of  the  ball  provide  the  speed. 


Fig.  88 

.  .  .  and  across  the  foul  line,  and  you  re- 
lease it  smoothly  just  ahead  of  the  left 
foot.  Your  right  toe  stays  on  the  floor  to 
maintain  balance  and  your  right  arm 
swings  on  upward  in  a  full,  smooth  fol- 
low  through. 


Fig.  86 
Your  swing  starts  down  as  you  start  your 
slide.  Ball  and  left  foot  are  moving  for- 
ward together  .  .  .  first  in  the  slight  step 
that  brings  your  left  foot  up  alongside 
your    right    .    .    . 


Fig.  89 

For  a  right  handed  bowler,  the  best  strike 
ball  is  one  that  hits  between  the  1  pin 
and  the  3  pin  from  an  angle  to  the  right 
of  the  head  pin — right  into  what  is  called 
the    1  -3    pocket. 
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Fig.  90 


Throughout  the  approach  and  delivery  in 
headpin  bowling,  you  keep  your  eye  on 
the   1  -3  pocket  and  aim  straight  at  it. 


Fig.  93 

There  are  two  methods  of  aiming  at  that 
1-3  pocket.  The  first  is  called  headpin 
bowling. 


Fig.  91 

You  try  to  send  your  ball  along  a  straight 
line  between  you  and  the  pocket.  That's 
head-pin  bowling  .  .  .  just  aiming  at  the 
exact  spot  where  you  want  the  ball  to  go. 


Fig.  94 

Throughout  the  approach  and  delivery  in 
headpin  bowling,  you  keep  your  eye  on 
the   1-3  pocket  and  aim  straight  at  it. 


Fig.  92 

The  other  method  is  called  spot  bowling 
and  here  is  the  principle  of  this  method 
of   aiming. 


Fig.  95 

You  try  to  send  your  ball  along  a  straight 
line  between  you  and  the  pocket.  That's 
head-pin  bowling  .  .  .  just  aiming  at  the 
exact  spot  where  you  want  the  ball  to  go. 
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Fig.  96 

Select  a  spot  on  the  division  line,  roughly 
nine  boards  in  from  the  right  hand  edge 
of  the  lane.  During  your  first  practice 
session,  you  may  mark  the  spot  with  tape 
or  a  round  piece  of  colored  paper  until 
you  can  recognize  the  spot  quickly. 


Fig.  97 

Then  bowl  from  the  right  of  the  lane,  if 
you  bowl  right  handed,  using  your  normal 
delivery  and  aiming  directly  at  the  spot 
on  the  lane.  Don't  look  at  the  pins.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  spot  until  after  the  ball 
has  crossed  over  it. 


Fig.  98 

The  chances  are  your  ball,  even  though 
it  crosses  your  spot  accurately,  will  not  go 
into  the  1-3  pocket  on  your  first  roll. 
Here  the  ball  crossed  the  spot  but  went 
into  the  pins  to  the  left  of  the  head  pin. 
To  adjust  your  aim  don't  shift  your  spot. 


Fig.  99 

Instead,  adjust  your  delivery  position  at 
the  foul  line  as  you  deliver  the  ball.  If 
your  first  ball  went  to  the  left,  shift  your 
delivery  position  to  the  left  a  few  boards 
and  try  again,  always  keeping  the  same 
spot.  If  your  ball  goes  to  the  right  of  the 
head-pin,  shift  your  delivery  position  to 
the  right,  thus  sending  your  ball  more  to 
the  left. 


Fig.  100 

Finding  the  proper  delivery  position  for 
spot  bowling  is  a  matter  of  trial  and  error 
until  you  have  determined  the  exact  posi- 
tion from  which  you  should  deliver  the 
ball  across  your  spot  to  get  it  into  the  1  -3 
pocket.  But  once  you  have  found  your 
position,  you'll  find  the  spot  system  of 
aiming   will    increase   your   scoring   power. 
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Scoring  appears  complex  to  the  beginner,  but  after  a  few  observations  and  questions  the 
matter  becomes  quite  simple.     Each  line  on  the  score  sheet  represents  a  game  for  one  player. 
Each  line  is  made  up  of  ten  squares  or  frames.     For  every  frame  a  bowler  may  roll  twice,  and 
each  frame  contains  one  square  for  each  ball.     The  number  of  pins  knocked  down  by  the  first 
ball  is  marked  in  the  first  small  square.     Second  ball  score  is  marked  in  the  second  small 
square.     Total  of  the  two  is  the  score  for  the  frame  and  is  marked  in  the  larger  frame  area.     If 
your  second  ball  knocks  down  all  remaining  pins  it  is  called  a  spare,  for  which  a  bonus  is  earned. 
Your  spare  is  marked  with  a  single  diagonal  stroke  in  the  second  small  square.     You  score  ten 
for  the  ten  pins  scored,  plus  a  bonus  of  whatever  pins  are  knocked  down  on  the  first  ball  in  the 
next  frame.    If  the  first  ball  knocks  down  all  pins  it  is  called  a  strike,  which  is  marked  with  an 
x  in  the  first  small  square  and  you  score  ten  for  the  pins  knocked  down  in  the  first  frame  plus  a 
bonus  of  whatever  pins  are  knocked  down  with  the  next  two  balls.     As  each  frame  progresses, 
the  total  scores  are  placed  in  the  larger  square  area  as  they  are  determined.     Only  practice  will 
make  the  scoring  task  easy. 

MAKING  THOSE  SPARES 

**Make  the   spares  and  the  strikes  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

This  old  expression  stresses  a  fundamental  necessity  for  bowling  a  good  game.     Strikes 
are  wonderful  to  get,  and  look  nice  on  the  score  sheet,  but,  for  the  average  bowler,  it's  the 
spares  that  really  count.  Unless  the  bowler  can  convert  leaves  into  spares,  he  will  seldom  bowl 
over  120  or  130,  even  though  he  may  get  3  or  4  or  as  many  as  5  strikes  per  game.     The  bowler 
who  makes  most  of  his  spares  is  virtually  assured  of  bowling  150  or  better. 

Spare  bowling,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  little  thought.     The  bowler  must  know  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  various  pins.     When  he  leaves  pins  standing  after  his  first  ball,  he  must 
analyze  them,  and  firgure  out  exactly  what  he  must  do  to  knock  all  of  them  down.     After  a  while, 
the  bowler  should  get  to  recognize  all  of  the  common  leaves  instantly,  and  know  exactly  how  they 
must  be  made. 

In  attempting  to  convert  spares  in  which  there  are  several  pins  standing,  the  bowler  should 
realize  that  his  ball  does  not  have  to  strike  ALL  the  pins  -  that  pins  which  the  ball  could  never 
touch  CAN  be  knocked  down  by  pins  which  the  ball  can  touch.     Hence,  the  bowler  must  not  only 
consider  how  to  hit  the  pins,  but  also  how  to  hit  the  pins  so  that  the  pins  he  hits  will  knock  down 
other  pins. 

DEFELCTION  IMPORTANT  IN  SPARE  BOWLING.    Another  important  thing  to  remember 
is  deflection.     Unless  a  ball  hits  a  pin  fully,  the  ball  will  be  deflected  from  its  course  every  time 
it  hits  a  pin.     The  amount  of  deflection  depends  mainly  on  the  speed  of  the  ball,  the  weight  of  the 
pins,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  ball  hits  the  pins. 

The  bowler  who  knows  about  deflection  can  put  it  to  good  use  many,  many  times,  for  a  ball 
that  is  deflected  can  cover  a  greater  area  and  hence  pick  up  more  pins.     Conversely,  there  are 
times  when  deflection  is  harmful  (as  in  a  tandem  leave)  and  the  bowler  must  try  to  avoid  it.     The 
three  things  to  remember  are  (1)  if  a  ball  hits  a  pin  head  on,  it  is  not  deflected,  (2)  if  a  ball  hits 
a  pin  on  the  right  side,  the  ball  is  deflected  to  the  right,  and  (3)  if  a  ball  hits  a  pin  on  the  pin's 
left  side,  the  ball  will  be  deflected  to  the  left. 

HOW  FAST  TO  BOWL.     Speed  is  also  important  in  spare  bowling.     Pins  hit  by  a  ball  that 
is  moving  very  fast  will  not  have  time  to  fall  into  a  horizontal  position  as  they  move  backward. 
Hence,  there  is  less  chance  for  them  to  knock  down  other  pins.     Pins  hit  by  a  slow  ball  will  usu- 
ally have  time  to  fall  into  a  horizontal  position,  increasing  the  possibility  of  their  knocking  down 
pins  to  the  rear.     This  does  not  mean  that  a  bowler  should  roll  a  slow  ball  in  every  spare  attempt, 
but  there  are  times  when  a  slow  ball  increases  the  bowler's  chances  of  making  the  spare.    Re- 
member, too,  that  a  slow  ball  will  be  deflected  more  than  a  fast  ball. 
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Here's  another  tip!     Pins  in  the  last  row  are  about  three  feet  behind  the  head  pin,  so  the 
ball  must  travel  further  to  reach  them  than  it  does  to  reach  other  pins.     The  bowler  who  rolls  a 
hook  should  especially  remember  this  fact,  particularly  if  his  ball  consistantly  misses  pins  on 
the  same  side. 


Fig.  101 

The  bowler  who  forgets  his  turn  and  isn't 
ready,  delays  the  game  and  spoils  the  fun 
for  the  others.  Keep  track  of  the  game 
and   be   ready  for  your  turn. 


Fig.  103 

Many  bowlers  have  their  own  personal 
ball  which  is  usually  identified  by  their 
initials.  Remember,  it  is  their  personal 
property  and  don't  use  it  unless  they  in- 
vite   you    to. 


Be  sure  the  pin  boy  is  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore you  bowl.  Your  ball  may  scatter 
those  pins  with  considerable  force  and 
he  could  be  hurt  if  you  bowl  before  he  is 
ready. 


Fig.   102 
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Special  appreciation  is  expressed  here  for  the  use  of  illustrations  in  this  chapter  on  play- 
ing hints  granted  by  special  permission  of  The  Athletic  Institute,  209  S.  State  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  through  its  director,  Col.  Ted  Banks. 
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BOWLING  ON  THE  GREEN 

Lawn  bowling  in  one  form  or  another  is  ages  old.     Rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  sport 
for  older  adults  is  bowling  on  the  green.     California  cities  particularly  have  developed  many  fine 
greens,  and  clubs  of  daily  players  compete  among  themselves  as  well  as  participating  in  inter- 
city matches.     The  greens  require  considerable  conditioning.     Usual  practice  is  to  construct  two 
squares  minimum  of  125  feet  square  side  by  side.     While  one  square  is  on  use  the  other  is  being 
conditioned,  top  dressed,  rolled,  and  allowed  to  grow. 

The  photograph  presented  here  of  lawn  bowling  at  Long  Beach,  California,  is  used  by 
courtesy  of  Walter  L.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Recreation  for  that  city. 


Lawn  Bowling  Green,  Recreation  Park,  Long  Beach,  California. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Boxing  ranks  right  along  with  angling  as  one  of  the  oldest  sports  in  man's  eventful  athletic 
history.     Just  as  fishing  became  one  of  a  chain  of  necessities  for  man's  early  survival  through 
his  quest  for  food,  so  boxing  grew  out  of  the  early  use  of  fisticuffs  in  one  form  or  another  as  a 
defense  mechanism  for  actual  survival.     So  closely  was  boxing  associated  with  actual  fighting, 
often  to  the  death,  that  the  sport  of  boxing  cannot  be  held  to  have  as  early  an  origin  as  actual 
hand  to  hand  fighting,  which  fell  into  complete  disrepute  at  various  periods  in  history,  only  to  be 
refined  and  adapted  into  the  modern  sports  family. 

From  earlier  days  of  actual  survival  by  the  fist  man  came  to  use  boxing  as  a  sport  when 
concrete  manifestations  were  noted  of  group  living,  and  more  modern  weapons  for  survival. 
The  ancient  Sumerians  and  other  peoples  of  the  Aegian  civilization  used  pugilism  as  a  sport  as 
early  as  4500   B.  C.  Evidence  of  this  point  is  unmistakable  since  an  exploration  party  sent  out  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  uncovered  tablets  depicting  boxers  equipped  with  leather 
thongs  wrapped  about  the  hands  and  forearms.     As  these  ancient  peoples  gradually  dropped  into 
oblivion  so  did  boxing  apparently  lose  its  appeal  for  many  centuries.     The  Greeks,  who  rapidly 
seized  the  spotlight  of  old  world  civilization,  seemed  to  favor  wrestling,  and  failed  to  make  much 
of  boxing  until  the  advent  of  Thesus  about  900  B.  C.     This  bloodthirsty  tyrant  revived  the  art, 
and  adapting  it  as  a  spectacle  largely  for  himself.     Early  Grecian  history  records  the  deeds  of 
Thesus;  how  he  sent  couriers  to  all  parts  of  the  area  in  search  of  brawny,  strong  fighters; 
gathered  and  quartered  them  in  royal  grounds;  and  prepared  them  for  constant  spectacles  which 
were  battles  to  the  death.     First  the  cestus,  or  leather  thonged  covering  was  used,  and  fighters 
were  placed  nose  to  nose  in  a  seated  position.     It  was  but  a  short  time  until  both  men  were  mu- 
tilated beyond  recognition,  and  the  one  who  survived  was  little  better  off  than  his  dead  victim. 
Thesus  is  said  to  have  become  even  more  blood-thirst,  and  equipped  these  men  with  spiked 
leather  gloves,  which  caused  a  still  greater  display  of  gore  and  suffering,  and  shortened  the 
dispatch  of  one  or  both  of  the  contestants. 

Later  kings  continued  this  tragic  activity,  but  eliminated  the  spikes,  permitting  slugs  of 
metal.     Finally  all  hard  objects  were  barred  and  the  "doubtful  sport"  continued.     It  was  the 
Romans  who  changed  their  contestants  from  the  sitting  to  a  standing  position.     Several  Roman 
emperors  continued  the  spectacular  aspects  of  this  activity,  and  winners  were  often  celebrated 
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and  honored  by  great  festivities.    Almost  all  early  writers  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  re- 
ferred to  this  sport,  among  them  Homer.     Just  before  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Romans  had  all  but 
eliminated  **fist  fighting"  with  the  feeling  that  it  detracted  rather  than  assisted  in  the  esprits  de 
corps  of  military  efficiency. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  St.  Bernardine,  an  Italian  priest,  started  encouraging  fisticuffs  as 
a  replacement  for  the  rapidly  accelerated  practice  of  dueling  with  swords.     This  priest  became 
a  boxing  instructor,  matchmaker,  and  promoter.     His  writings  of  the  period  called  the  activity 
boxing  for  the  first  time  in  history.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  widespread  re- 
vival of  the  sport  during  his  lifetime  history  does  not  reveal  further  mention  of  boxing  until  the 
days  of  James  Figg,  an  Englishman,  just  before  1700.     This  hardened  battler  was  actually  a 
wrestler  who  took  on  all  comers,  but  reverted  to  ancient  techniques  with  the  use  of  the  fist  in 
the  midst  of  his  wrestling  endeavors.     His  methods  were  so  successful  that  schools  were  actually 
set  up  to  teach  the  new  art.  Figg's  idea  was  that  fair  but  tough  competition  could  be  arranged, 
but  that  there  would  be  no  time  out  until  one  man  was  declared  the  winner.     This  mode  of  fight- 
ing continued  until  the  time  of  Jack  Broughton  of  London  about  1743,  when  a  new  and  much  more 
humane  set  of  regulations  began  to  be  accepted.     These  called  for  a  referee  and  seconds  in  the 
ring,  selected  judges,  rules  outlawing  hitting  while  down,  or  below  the  belt,  and  other  variations; 
yet  still  permitting  bare  fists. 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  were  adopted,  gloves  regularized, 
and  time  limits  set  for  rounds;  all  to  avoid  the  brutality  of  earlier  matches.     These  rules  were 
actually  used  all  over  the  world  until  1920  at  which  time  the  New  York  State  Boxing  Commission 
legalized  the  sport  and  devised  its  own  legislation.     Early  matches  in  this  country  were  always 
characterized  by  their  ruthlessness  and  brutality.    Southern  boys  learned  the  sport  in  English 
schools  and  it  spread  from  that  area.     Early  professional  bouts  here  were  often  crooked,  fixed, 
and  savage  brawls.     The  public  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  activity,  and  it  fell  into 
much  disrepute  until  the  advent  of  John  E.  Sullivan  of  Boston  about  1878.     Corbett  arrived  to 
challenge  John  L.  in  1892,  and  knocked  him  out  in  the  twenty-first  round,  a  feat  most  people  felt 
was  impossible.     Corbett  introduced  a  new  technique  in  boxing,  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  remained 
in  American  sports.    He  used  shifty  footwork,  clever  defense,  and  was  a  master  boxer.     Here 
began  the  straight  punch  and  much  of  the  skill  of  today. 

Boxing  still  retained  most  of  its  stigma  until  World  War  I,  at  which  time  the  activity  was 
used  and  taught  in  such  intensity  that  it  found  favor,  even  among  educators.     High  schools  and 
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colleges  began  to  consider  it  as  a  sport  worthy  of  the  name.    Instruction  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  physical  education  curriculum.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  America's  ear- 
liest colleges  used  boxing  as  an  intramural  sport,  with  Harvard  beginning  in  1880. 

In  spite  of  the  great  advance  made  in  recent  years  to  clean  up  the  sport  and  give  it  dignity, 
its  use  has  been  restricted  because  of  occasional  professional  matches  which  have  been  held 
under  unsavory  conditions,  been  accused  of  questionable  atmosphere,  and  contaminated  by  the 
smell  of  gambling  and  the  underworld.     Great  unanimity  of  opinion  has  grown  among  educators 
in  recent  years  that  every  boy  should  receive  some  instruction  in  the  manly  art;  but  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist  as  to  its  role  as  an  intramural  or  inter-school  competitive  sport.     Un- 
questionably boxing  demands  more  close  supervision  during  the  training  and  preparatory  period, 
during  the  matches,  and  in  safeguarding  the  future  of  the  boy  from  continuation  and  permanent 
injury.    Many  studies  have  been  made  which  give  some  credence  to  the  fact  that  injuries  to  the 
cranial  areas  may  become  serious  in  later  years  even  though  their  apparent  presence  may  not 
be  immediately  recognized.     Boys  must  certainly  be  protected  with  every  known  device  to  insure 
against  mis-matching  and  over-exertion.     They  must  be  provided  with  rubber  mouth  pieces, 
metal  or  fibre  protective  cups,  properly  wrapped  hands,  carefully  selected  gloves,  and  the  ring 
ropes,  floor  and  turnbuckles  padded  and  prepared  to  eliminate  possible  injury.    Most  state  high 
school  associations  permitting  interschool  boxing  have  set  up  rules  on  weight  of  gloves,  length 
of  rounds  and  time  between  them,  and  many  other  phases  of  protection  for  the  boy. 
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Photo  by  courtesy  of  Edwin  Hubbert,  former  Director  of  Recreation  and  Physical  Education, 
Sutter  County,  California,  and  presently  Director  of  Recreation  at  Gardena,  California.    Note 
the  referee  is  Maxie  Baer.     (The  use  of  competitive  boxing  staged  as  a  public  spectacle  is 
questioned  by  most  educators  for  boys  of  lower  elementary  grades.) 
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VALUE  OF  THE   SPORT 

The  great  difference  of  this  sport  from  most  of  our  other  activities  adds  weight  to  its  con- 
sideration and  school  use.    Its  extremely  competitive  and  combative  nature  is  of  value  when 
mixed  with  the  myriad  of  individual  and  dual  sports  in  the  student's  experience.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  contributions  can  be  made  here  in  psychological  and  physiological  adjustments  and 
growth  which  could  prepare  for  living  in  a  thoroughly  competitive  society.     Certainly  here  the 
participant  must  stand  alone;  there  is  no  help  in  a  time  of  crisis  from  teammates.     Courage, 
endurance,  agility,  skill,  strength,  clean  living,  speed  and  coordination  are  all  put  to  the  test, 
and  are  on  display  for  all  to  see.     In  most  sports  one  team  is  on  the  offensive  while  the  other  is 
on  the  defensive.     But  is  not  so  true  in  boxing.     The  extreme  speed  involved  in  the  shifts  from 
offense  to  defense  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two.    A  boxer  may  well  use  the 
technique  of  both  systems  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  sport  is  carefully  controlled,  wisely  administered,  and  the  participants  completely 
conditioned,  boxing  has  a  definite  place  in  modern  American  physical  education.     No  one  should 
be  permitted  to  supervise  and  sponsor  boxing  for  younger  boys  without  proper  training  and  phi- 
losophy in  keeping  with  best  practices  in  child  growth  and  development,  and  the  many  safeguards 
that  are  necessary  for  its  inclusion  in  the  educational  scheme. 

BOXING  FUNDAMENTALS  -  TEACHING  HINTS 

ON  GUARD  POSITION:     The  normal  or  usual  position  is  with  the  left  hand  leading,  or  ad- 
vanced; the  feet  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  the  advanced  or  front  toe  pointed  toward  the  opponent 
with  the  rear  toe  somewhat  in  the  same  general  direction  or  forming  as  much  as  a  25  degree 
angle  with  the  front  toe;  the  knees  should  be  slightly  flexed  and  the  weight  of  the  body  balanced 
on  the  balls  of  the  feet.     (Figure  104) 

THE  ON  GUARD  POSITION  OF  THE  HANDS:     The  hands  establish  the 
starting  point  for  all  blows.    Although  the  hands  will  be  in  constant  motion  they 
are  rarely  in  any  exact  position  -  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  have  a  basic 
position  for  the  hands  in  the  study  of  the  other  basic  positions  and  actions.     The 
left  hand  is  advanced  with  the  fist  closed,  the  back  of  the  hand  turned  outward, 
the  arm  from  half  to  two-thirds  extended  -  the  fist  directed  toward  the  opponents 
face.     The  right  hand  is  close  to  the  body  to  the  right  front  of  the  chest  with  the 
back  of  the  hand  toward  the  chin.     There  should  be  some  feeling  in  this  position 
that  the  left  hand  is  basically  the  offensive  weapon,  while  the  right  hand  is  bas- 
ically the  defensive  weapon. 

THE  FIST:     The  manner  of  forming  a  fist  is  important  since  the  effective- 
ness of  blows  and  the  factor  of  injuries  to  the  hands  are  involved.     The  fingers 
should  be  closed  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  the  thumb  extended  over  the  first 
two  fingers  between  their  first  and  second  joints.    An  effort  should  be  made  to  construct  a  flat 
striking  surface.    Any  effort  to  project  or  point  a  knuckle  would  cause  the  impact  of  the  blow  on 
that  point  to  break  the  bones  of  the  fingers  or  hand.     (Figure   105) 

The  position  of  the  body  should  be  lifted  from  the  waist  and  other-wise  remain 
natural.     Body  movements  or  positions  involving  the  crouch  and  ducking  should  be 
seen  as  techniques  for  particular  purposes  rather  than  the  ideal  basic  position,  and, 
therefore,  exaggerated  positions  with  the  head  peculiarly  set,  the  shoulders  hunched, 
the  back  curved,  etc.  should  not  be  cultivated  as  the  basic  or  normal  position  of 
Guard. 

FOOT  WORK:     Agile  and  highly  co-ordinated  foot  work  is  a  prime  factor  in 
effective  boxing  for  both  the  offense  and  defense.     Good  foot  work  cannot  be  estab- 
lished as  an  exact  technique  because  ones  purpose  may  often  be  achieved  by  a  form  of  contra- 
diction where  in  the  actions  with  the  feet  may  have  the  characteristics  of  a  defensive  action 
while  the  actions  of  the  hands  are  characteristic  of  the  offense.     It  follows  that  the  purpose 
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would  be  to  maintain  such  balance  that  the  hands  may  act  efficiently  with  guards  or  blows  or 
combination  of  both,  while  the  body  is  being  maneuvered  to  safety  or  a  vantage  place. 

As  a  rule,  the  body  is  kept  lightly  balanced  with  the  weight  on  the  fore  part  of  the  feet;  the 
feet  are  kept  in  easy  motion  and  never  allowed  to  set  in  place;  movements  are  in  short  steps 
that  may  resemble  gliding. 

Five  basic  movements  in  foot  work  are: 

a.  THE  ADVANCE:  A  short  step  forward  with  the  front  foot  leading  followed  by  the  rear 
foot.     (Figure  104). 

b.  THE  RETREAT:    A  natural  short  step  backward  with  the  rear  foot  leading. 

Generally,  the  basic  and  preferred  effect  is  by  means  of  the  advance  and  retreat,  rather 
than  the  glide,  because  of  the  danger  of  piling  up  as  if  upon  one's  self  when  the  feet  come  close 
together. 

c.  THE  SIDE  STEP:     To  move  to  the  left,  place  the  left  foot  12"    to  the  left;  then  shift 
weight  to  left  foot  and  move  right  foot  to  the  left;  to  step  to  the  right,  the  rear  foot  leads  fol- 
lowed by  left  foot. 

d.  THE  PIVOT:    Place  the  lead  foot  as  in  an  advance  or  side  step,  to  front  or  left,  and 
then,  by  pressing  from  the  right  foot,  pivot  on  the  ball  of  the  lead  foot  to  effect  the  desired  de- 
gree of  turn,  as  the  right  foot  is  then  brought  into  normal  relationship  to  the  other. 

e.  CIRCLING:     To  circle  around  the  opponent  for  an  opening,  and  also  as  a  means  of  slip- 
ping out  of  an  unfavorable  position  in  the  ring  is  constantly  necessary.     Circling  an  opponent  is 
accomplished  by  a  combination  of  side  steps  and  the  pivots  in  the  same  direction. 

NOTE:  -  Movements  are  described  for  right  handed  boxers  who  normally  lead  with  the 
left  hand. 

POINT  OF  VISION:    Keep  the  eyes  directed  on  the  opponent's  chest  or  shoulders  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  whole  figure  may  be  kept  in  view.    One  should  learn  to  focus  here,  as  the  tensing 
or  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  opponent's  chest  or  shoulders  will  give  an  indication  of  his 
intentions.    When  the  plan  is  to  strike  an  opponent  in  the  jaw,  the  point  of  vision  should  be  di- 
rected at  any  other  point  than  the  jaw  to  be  struck. 

PACE:     The  general  over-all  rhythm  of  the  effort  or  pace  should  be  carefully  adjusted, 
for  to  succeed,  one  must  endure,  and  to  endure,  undue  fatigue  must  be  avoided.    A  boxer  sets  a 
pace  by  a  variation  of  blows  and  movement  of  hands  and  feet.     The  speed  of  the  pace  is  deter- 
mined by  the  openings  presented  by  the  opponent  and  number  and  length  of  rounds. 

TIMING:  Timing  consists  of  the  adjustment  and  modification  of  the  time  and  distance  for 
a  blow  to  reach  an  opponent,  to  take  advantage  of  a  passing  and  momentary  phase,  for  a  partic- 
ular action  or  combination  of  actions. 

SPEED:    Speed  is  affected  by  an  increase  in  pace.     The  pace  should  be  adjusted  in  order 
that  movements  of  greater  speed  may  be  made  from  time  to  time.     The  opening  made  or  se- 
lected to  apply  the  blow  or  plan  will  govern  the  timing,  and,  in  due  course,  the  speed  may  be  in- 
creased adequately  by  affecting  desception  or  surprise. 

SENSE  OF  DISTANCE:    A  Ring  Sense,  that  is  a  quality  of  experience  arrived  at  with  prac- 
tice and  application,  is  a  sense  of  distance.    It  should  be  of  prime  interest  to  discover  what 
happens  in  various  distance  situations,  so  that  one  may  know  with  almost  exact  certainty  what 
may  happen  for  or  against  one,  at  all  stages  of  the  game,  as  distance,  and  therefore  general 
situation,  changes  with  considerable  rapidity,  General  control,  economy  of  effort,  maximum 
effectiveness  and  an  adequate  defense  depend  upon  the  sense  of  distance  that  finally  becomes  an 
element  of  craftmanship  and  artfullness  known  as  Ring  Sense. 

BASIC  BLOWS:  All  blows,  offensive,  defensive  and  counter-offensive,  are  variations  and 
combinations  of  four  blows;     The  dab,  the  Hook,  the  Right  Cross,  and  the  Upper-cut. 
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THE  JAB:    A  straight,  direct,  thrusting  blow  that  travels  in  a  straight  line  with  the  back 
of  the  hand  turned  up. 

THE  HOOK:    A  blow  that  is  delivered  with  the  fore  and  upper  arm  set  in  the  angle  of  a 
hook  through  a  short  arc  or  curve,  should  the  blow  be  delivered  in  a  wide   arc,  is  called  a  swing. 
The  Swing  takes  longer  to  deliver  as  it  has  a  greater  distance  to  travel. 

THE  RIGHT  CROSS:    A  right  hand  blow  to  the  chin  through  an  arc. 

THE  UPPER-CUT:    A  blow  that  is  delivered  with  an  upward  and  forward  lifting  effect  with 
the  back  of  the  hand  turned  down. 

STRIKING  SKILL:     The  basic  blows  and  their  variations  and  combinations  should  be  first 
practiced  with  the  left  hand  only  until  the  control  and  skill  of  this  hand  has  been  highly  perfected. 
Until  a  novice  boxer  has  mastered  all  blows  and  guards  with  the  left  hand,  his  right  hand  should 
not  be  used  except  for  guarding.     (Figure   106). 

Blows  are  described  variously  as  snapping,  slapping,  slugging, 
etc.,  and  this  indicated  that  the  quality  of  the  blow  will  vary  depending 
upon  the  situation  and  its  development.     Calculation  and  judgment  in  types 
of  blows  used  will  depend  upon  what  kind  of  a  bout  one  plans  against  a 
particular  opponent. 

THE  DEFENSE:     The  defense  involves  blocks  with  the  hands,  arms 
Fig.  106  and  shoulders;  parries  with  the  hands  and  forearms,  body  action  as 

ducking  with  the  head,  circling  or  retreating  and  clinching.    Single  ac- 
tions may  include  all  of  these  techniques  at  the  same  time. 

BLOCKS:     Blocks  and  blocking  consist  of  placing  hands,  arms,  shoulders,  or  less  sensi- 
tive parts  of  the  body  in  a  position  to  receive  the  blow  combined  with  some  yielding,  pivoting  or 
circling  action.     Quickly  flailed  elbows  are  very  effective. 

Parries  actions  with  the  hands  and  arms  that  serve  to  deflect,  fend  off  or  set  aside  the 
opponent's  blow  in  combination  with  appropriate  body  placement. 

Body  Placement:     For  defensive  purposes,  a  natural,  almost  instinctive  action  of  evasion 
and  withdrawal  that  includes  circling,  retreating,  ducking  and  slipping,  etc. 

Defensive  actions  are  often  purely  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  but  are  more  often  ad- 
justed actions  and  positions  that  serve  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a  blow  or  counter-offense. 

FEINTING:     To  feint  is  to  draw  the  opponent's  guard  one  place  in  order  to  make  an  open- 
ing in  another  place.     The  eyes,  hands,  arms,  feet  and  body  may  all  enter  into  some  part  of 
I  phase  of  the  feint  or  feints.     Feinting  or  menacing  an  opponent  may  frequently  be  used  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  opponent  under  pressure  and  preventing  him  from  getting  set  for  his  pur- 
pose.    (Figuresl07,  108,  109,  110). 
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COMPOUND  BLOWS:     By  the  continuous  use  of  simple  blows,  Jabs,  Hooks,  Right  Cross 
and  Upper-Cuts,  the  way  is  prepared  for  combined  or  multiple  blows.     Feint  a  blow  and  as  soon 
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as  the  opponent  reacts  thereto  the  blow  is  redirected;  or  a  blow  with  the  other  hand  is  made  in- 
to the  opening  created  by  the  opponent's  reaction  to  the  feint.     When  a  sense  of  how  the  opponent 
habitually  reacts  is  acquired,  it  becomes  possible  to  launch  a  sequence  of  blows,  with  each  blow 
calculated,  timed  and  weighed  to  serve  its  particular  purpose.     (Figures  111,  112,  113,  114). 


Fig.  Ill 


Fig.  112 


Fig.  113 


Fig.  114 


Counter  Offensive  is  based  primarily  upon  confidence  in  defensive  ability.     The  opponent 
is  allowed  to  lead  or  attempt  an  offensive  action  in  order  that  he  may  be  caught  as,  or  after  he 
has  committed  himself.     To  block  a  blow  and  then  strike  back  is  the  simplest  form  of  counter 
boxing. 

SEQUENCE  OF  ACTIONS:    Sustain    d  action  in  a  logical  progression  through  leads,  guards, 
counters,  etc.,  as  if  progressing  to  an   abjective,  calls  upon  all  of  the  skills  and  Ring  Sense  at 
one's  command,  and,  as  a  matter  of  t)         uig,  should  be  practiced  at  every  opportunity.    Single, 
separated  and  unrelated  actions  are  ty         al  of  the  beginner,  whereas  the  more  experienced  boxer 
seems  to  be  able  to  join  actions  whicl  ■  preplanned  into  a  way  or  pattern  of  considerable  com- 

plexity.    (Figures  115,  116,  117,  118,  11"      120). 


Fig.  115 


Fig.  116 


Fig.  117 


Fig.   118 


Fig.  119 


Fig.  120 


CLINCHING:     Skill  in  clinching  the  opponent's  arms  is  a  form  of  blocking  or  defense  which 
must  often  be  resorted  to  when  the  opponent  uses  forceful,  driving  and  sustained  attacks,  and  in 
cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  hold  the  actions  more  or   less  in  suspension  until  com- 
posure may  be  regained.     (Figures   121,  122). 
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Fig.  121  Fig.  122 

Clinching  is  managed  by  allowing  the  arm  to  engage  in  or  around  the  opponent's  arms  in  a 
clinging,  holding  manner,  coupled  with  the  leaning,  clinging  weight  and  position  of  the  body  upon 
or  against  the  opponent.     The   Clinch  brings  about  a  form  of  stalemate  and,  when  the  action  has 
been  arrested,  the  boxers,  by  mutual  agreement  and  understanding,  or  upon  the  caution  of  the 
referee,  break  apart  and  separate. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION:    Serious  tests  in  boxing    should  not  be  engaged  in  unless  the  gen- 
eral physical  condition  is  of  high  order.     The  nature  of  the  sport  is  vigorous  and  taxing  and  the 
strength  and  vitality  must  be  adequate  to  withstand  some  degree  of  physical  and  emotional  shock. 

Regular  body-building  exercises  should  be  used  as  an  intergral  part  of  the  training  pro- 
gram and  should  include  running,  tussling,     (pushing  and  pulling  with  another)  rope  skipping, 
medicine  ball,  calisthenics,  etc.     Prime  condition  is  a  form  of  insurance  against  injury  and 
accidents. 

FOULS:     The  form  and  manner  of  blows  is  strictly  limited  and  constant  restraint  is  re- 
quired to  avoid  striking  or  butting  with  the  head,  striking  with  the  forearms,  elbows  or  shoulders, 
effects  with  the  knees,  feet  or  legs,  with  the  back  or  edge  of  the  hand  and  blows  on  the  back  of 
the  opponent's  neck.    A  high  sense  of  clean  play  must  be  maintained  at  all  times  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  should  be  the  guide. 

RULES 

(Extracts  from  Official  Inter-collegiate   Boxing  Guide). 

THE  RINGS:     The  normal  area  is  within  an  1 8  foot  square. 

THE  GLOVES:     Gloves  should  weigh  12  ounces  of  more;  the  padding  should  be  unbroken 
and  of  uniform  thickness  on  the  striking  surface.    Soft  bandages  may  be  used  for  strapping  the 
knuckles  for  support.     14  ounce  gloves  are  recommended  for  younger  boys. 

PROTECTORS:    An  aluminum  of  plastic  protector  should  be  worn  as  protection  from 
blows  and  contacts  that  may  occur  in  the  groin  region.    Rubber  guards  for  the  teeth  are  recom- 
mended.    (Head  Guard  for  practice  is  strongly  recommended.) 

ROUNDS:    Inter-collegiate  contests  are  usually  for  three  rounds  of  two  minutes  duration 
with  an  interval  of  one  minute  between  rounds.     Younger  boys  should  have  1-1/2  minute  rounds 

maximum. 

DUTIES  OF  REFEREE:     The  decision  of  the  Referee  is  final.     The  Referee  shall  have 
general  supervision  over  the  match  or  contest.     He  must  give  his  instruction  to  the  boxers  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  clearly  understood  by  both  men.     His  primary  duty  shall  be  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  boxing  and  of  fair  play.     He  may  stop  a  bout  or  contest  at  any 
stage  and  make  a  decision  if  he  considers  it  too  one-sided.     The  Referee  shall  have  the  power 
to  disqualify  a  contestant  with  or  without  previous  warning  for  committing  any  foul.     The  Ref- 
eree shall  notify  the  contestants  and  Announcer  of  any  point  deductions  he  makes  during  a 
round  for   rule  infractions.     The  Announcer  shall  announce  these  facts  to  the  audience  at  the  end 
of  the  round  in  which  the  deductions  are  made. 
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THE  TIMEKEEPERS:     The  timekeepers  shall  be  seated  close  to  and  out-side  of  the  ring. 
The  Timekeepers  shall: 

a.  Indicate  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  round  by  ringing  a  gong  or  bell. 

b.  Sound  a  buzzer  or  blow  a  whistle  to  indicate  that  the  next  round  is  due  to  start  in  ten 
seconds. 

SCORING:    A  maximum  of  ten  points  is  allotted.     Ten  points  shall  be  allotted  to  the  winner 
of  each  round.     The  loser,  in  each  round,  shall  be  allotted  any  number  of  points  below  10. 

POINT  ALLOTMENT:     Points  are  allotted  for  each  round;  shall  be  given  for  attack  and 
defense. 

Attack  shall  cover  the  following  points: 

a.  Clean  and  effective  hits. 

b.  Aggressive  action. 

c.  Well  delivered  partial  hits. 
Defense  shall  cover: 

a.  Blocking  and  parring 

b.  Making  opponent  miss,  and  counter-attacking. 

c.  Balance  and  counter-attack. 

Points  shall  be  given  for  generalship.    NOTE:     When  the  points  are  otherwise  equal,  the 
decision  should  be  in  favor  of  the  boxer  who  displays  the  best  generalship  and  style.     The  term 
"generalship"  shall  indicate  the  development  of  natural  advantages,  coupled  with  intuition  and 
the  ability  to  grasp  quickly  the  advantages  of  any  opening  given  by  an  opponent. 

Points  shall  be  given  for  "aggressiveness",  NOTE:     Indicating  willingness  of  contestant  to 
consistently  press  aggressively  forward  with  due  regard  to  his  own  protection. 

Points  shall  be  deducted  for  major  infraction  of  rules.     They  may  be  deducted  for  minor 
infractions. 

POINT  DEDUCTIONS:    Points  shall  be  deducted  for: 

a.  Hitting  in  a  clinch.    NOTE:     It  is  a  clinch  when  both  men  are  holding  with  either  or  both 
hands. 

b.  For  failing  to  step  back  and  break  clean  after  a  clinch.     The  Referee  shall  insist  that 
each  boxer  step  back  one  full  step  when  he  gives  the  command  to  break. 

c.  Hitting  while  holding  opponent. 

Points  may  be  deducted  for  covering  up  with  hands  so  that  the  opponent  is  not  in  a  position 
to  hit.     Points  shall  be  deducted  for  all  infraction  of  rules,  listed  below,  whether  indicated  or 
overlooked  by  the  Referee,  when  disqualification  is  not  imposed. 

FOULS:     The  Referee  shall  immediately  disqualify  a  contestant  and  award  the  decision  to 
the  opponent  for  deliberately  or  willfully  committing  the  following  fouls; 

a.  Deliberately  hitting  below  the  belt. 

b.  The  use  of  abusive  or  insulting  language. 

c.  Hitting  an  opponent  who  is  down  or  who  is  rising  after  being  down. 

d.  Failure  to  obey  the  Referee. 

e.  Any  physical  actions  which  may  injure  a  contestant  except  by  fair  sportsmanlike  box- 
ing. 
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The  Referee  may  disqualify  a  contestant  and  award  the  decision  to  the  opponent  for  delib- 
erately or  willfully  committing  the  following  fouls: 

a.  Deliberately  holding  an  opponent  with  one  hand  and  hitting  with  the  other. 

b.  Deliberately  holding  an  opponent  or  maintaining  a  clinch. 

c.  Continually  failing  to  step  back  promptly  a  full  step  and  break  clean  from  a  clinch  when 
ordered. 

d.  Deliberately  pushing  or  butting  with  the  head  or  shoulder,  or  using  the  knee. 

e.  Deliberately  hitting  or  flicking  with  the  open  glove. 

f.  Deliberately  hitting  with  the  inside  or  butt  of  the  hand,  wrist  or  elbow, 
g.   Deliberately  wrestling  or  roughing  at  the  ropes. 

h.   Striking  deliberately  at  the  part  of  the  body  over  the  kidneys. 

i.   Delivering  a  clubbing  blow  at  the  back  of  the  neck,     (rabbit  punch). 

j.  Coaching,  or  advising  a  contestant  by  his  coach  or  seconds  during  a  round. 

A  Referee  shall  not  give  more  than  one  warning  for  a  foul  which  although  committed  un- 
intentionally, is  likely  to  incapacitate  an  opponent.  In  cases  of  minor  fouls,  after  fair  warning 
has  been  given  by  the  Referee,  he  shall  have  the  option  of  awarding  the  decision  to  the  opponent. 

DOWN:    A  contestant  shall  be  deemed  "down"  when: 

a.  Any  part  of  his  body  other  than  his  feet  is  on  the  ring  floor. 

b.  He  is  hanging  helplessly  over  the  ropes. 

c.  He  is  outside  of,  or  between  the  ropes. 

d.  He  is  rising  from  a  "down"  position. 

NOTE:    A  contestant  who  goes  down,  or  is  hanging  on  the  ropes  as  a  result  of  an  accident, 
or  because  of  weakness  must  regain  his  feet  instantly,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  sent  down  by 
a  blow,  or  is  hanging  on  the  ropes  as  a  result  of  a  blow,  the  bout  is  not  to  be  resumed,  whether 
the  contestant  remains  down  or  regains  his  feet,  until  the  Referee  has  counted  to  nine. 

When  a  contestant  is  "down",  his  opponent  shall  retire  to  a  far  corner  and  shall  not  re- 
sume boxing  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Referee. 

TERMINATION  OF  BOUT:     The  round  and  bout  shall  be  terminated  when  a  "down"  con- 
testant fails  to  resume  boxing  at  the  expiration  of  ten  seconds. 

METHOD  OF  NAMING  THE  WINNER:    At  the  end  of  each  contest  the  two  Judges  and  the 
Referee  each  separately  shall  add  up  the  points  allotted  by  them  to  each  contestant  in  the  three 
rounds  and  write  their    decision  on  the  slip.     These  slips  are  handed  to  the  Announcer,  who 
states  to  the  Referee  the  decision  of  the  Judges.     The  Referee  then  makes  the  final  decision  to 
the  Announcer,  based  upon  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  the   Judges,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions above  mentioned.    In  meets  in  which  more  than  too  institutions  are  competing,  the  Referee 
must  decide  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  contestant  and  must  not  declare  a  draw.    After  each 
bout,  the  slips  are  given  to  the  Announcer. 

If  judges  are  not  employed,  the  Referee  adds  up  his  score  for  each  contestant  for  each  of 
the  three  rounds.     That  contestant  receiving  the  greater  number  of  points  wins  the  contest.    If 
the  points  received  by  each  contestant  are  equal  the  contest  shall  be  declared  a  draw.    When  more 
than  two  institutions  are  competing,  the  Referee  must  give  a  decision  and  cannot  declare  a  draw. 

AWARDING  BOUT  WHEN  BOXER  IS  CUT:    If,  in  the  progress  of  a  bout,  either  or  both 
contestants,  as  the  result  of  a  blow,  a  butt  or  some  other  cause,  should,  during  the  first  round, 
receive  a  cut  sufficiently  serious  to  compel  the  Referee  and  /  or  a  Medical  Officer  to  stop  the 
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bout,  the  Referee  and  judges  should  declare  a  draw.    If  the  accident  should  occur  in  the  second 
or  third  round,  Referee  and  Judges  shall  award  the  bout  to  the  contestant  who  is  ahead  on  points 
at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

NOTE:     For  purposes  of  clarity  it  is  to  be  understood  that  when  the  Timekeeper  sounds  the 
gong  or  bell  indicating  the  end  of  a  round,  anything  happening  during  the  rest  period  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  round  just  ended. 

Conclusion:     Boxing  is  a  rugged  sport.     But  it  is,  more  importantly,  a  means  of  training  in 
the  development  of  the  basic,  masculine  qualities  and  characteristics.     There  is,  however,  a 
peculiar  contradiction  in  this  regard  for  it  has  been  found  that  although  timidity,  self-conscious- 
ness and  such  qualities  may  be  lost  through  boxing,  such  opposites  as  pugnacity,  conceit  and 
brutality  are  rarely  found  when  boxing  is  governed  by  reasonably  high  ideals. 

Boxing  should  be  seen  as  a  means  of  training  the  body  and  as  an  important  element  of  gen- 
eral education,  as  a  recreation  and  as  an  enjoyable  and  beneficial  means  of  testing  important 
qualities  of  body,  mind  and  spirit. 

SAFETY   IN  BOXING 

Boxing  is  a  sport  which  demands  the  closest  attention  to  safety  precautions.     Carelessness 
in  the  conduct  of  this  activity  should  not  be  tolerated.     The  following  suggestions  are  almost 
mandatory  if  boxing  is  to  receive  its  rightful  place  in  the  modern  curriculum  of  sports  and 
activities: 

1.  No  boy  should  be  permitted  to  compete  in  a  match  or  bout  without  first  going  through  at 

least  four  weeks  of  intensive  conditioning  and  instruction.    Every  boy  placed  in  this  intensive 
program  of  preparation  should  be  carefully  examined  by  a  physician  and  pronounced  ready 
for  the  program. 

2.  In  both  practice  and  all  sparring  situations  each  boy  should  be  required  to  wear  rubber  mouth 
protectors,  regulation  aluminum  or  fibre  cups,  head  protectors,  and  have  both  hands  prop- 
erly wrapped  to  prevent  injury  to  hands  or  fingers. 

3.  Length  of  rounds  and  time  between  rounds  should  be  carefully  matched  to  the  age  and  ma- 
turity levels  of  the  participants. 

4.  School  boxing  should  eliminate  all  personnel,  atmosphere,  and  the  trappings  associated  with 
professional  boxing.    All  details  and  supervision  should  be  carefully  administered  by 
trained  school  leadership. 

5.  No  lightweight  gloves  should  be  permitted.    Most  state  high  school  athletic  associations  de- 
mand 14  ounce  gloves,  with  12  ounce  gloves  occasionally  permitted.     Gloves  should  not  be 
used  after  padding  has  begun  to  break  down.    No  metal  lace  tips  should  be  permitted  on 
gloves. 

6.  No  bouts  should  be  staged  without  the  presence  at  ringside  of  a  physician.    Regardless  of  the 
preliminary  examination  each  boy  should  be  medically  rechecked  before  each  bout. 

7.  The  ring  should  be  built  to  official  specifications.  No  corner  metal  parts  or  turnbuckles 
should  be  left  unpadded.  All  ropes  should  be  wrapped  with  clean  and  soft  material  which 
must  be  occasionally  changed  to  prevent  infection  from  skin  abrasions. 

8.  All  bouts  should  be  immediately  stopped  when  even  a  minor  cut  or  injury  occurs. 

9.  Whenever  a  boy  is  knocked  down,  or  for  any  reason  is  down,  the  full  count  of  nine  should  be 
made;  if  a  dazed  condition  is  apparent  the  bout  should  end. 

10.     Floor  pads  or  mats  should  extend  at  least  3  feet  beyond  the  ropes  on  all  sides.     Care  should 
be  exercised  that  all  stools,  water  buckets,  and  other  paraphanalia  are  always  removed 
from  the  ring.     Powdered  resin  should  be  used  on  the  mat  surface  to  prevent  slipping.     Mats 
should  be  at  least  one  inch  thick  and  covered  with  a  tautly-stretched  canvas. 
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11.  Blindfold  boxing,  mass  and  group  elimination  events  should  never  be  permitted. 

12.  Making  weight  by  drying  out,  dehydration,  sweating,  dieting,  and  violent  exercise  should  be 
prohibited. 

13.  Instruction  should  prepare  boys  to  "give  with  the  blow",  to  offer  adequate  defense  against 

all  punches,  proper  footwork,  and  know  enough  of  the  skills  of  use  of  gloves,  punches,  elbows, 
and  feints  to  take  care  of  himself. 
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VALUE  AND  USE  OF  MORE  INFORMAL  GAMES 

Purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  focus  attention  to  a  tremendous  variety  of  games  not  else- 
where described  in  this  publication,  all  of  which  are  very  important  in  the  complete  physical 
education  program  for  various  age  levels.    It  should  also  be  suggested  that  a  great  number  of 
games  that  have  usually  been  associated  with  lower  elementary  grades  are  an  excellent  "change 
of  pace"  for  short  intervals  from  the  usual  and  more  commonly  accepted  American  sports.     It 
is  also  suggested  that  these  games,  when  used  for  short  intervals,  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students,  and  oftentimes  by  college  men  and  women,  and  men  in  the  armed 
services.    No  attempt  is  made  in  this  treatment  to  be  all  inclusive,  or  to  define  each  game  and 
activity  in  terms  of  a  fixed  grade  and  age  level;  nor  is  an  attempt  made  to  confine  any  activity  to 
either  boys  or  girls.     Many  of  the  suggestions  made  are  excellent  for  co-recreational  enjoyment. 

Only  a  few  selected  activities  are  detailed  herein.     The  classified  list  of  games  of  all  types 
at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  together  with  the  bibliography,  may  serve  to  assist  the  reader  or 
the  student  to  make  further  selections  as  desired.     It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  several  chap- 
ters presented  here  include  newer  variations  of  more  commonly  used  games  in  the  various  sec- 
tions devoted  to  those  sports. 

Many  of  the  games  suggested  in  this  section  are  purely  social-recreational  in  nature. 
Others,  such  as  the  combative  types,  and  the  relays,  make  a  positive  contribution  to  physical 
well-being  and  the  development  of  speed,  endurance,  agility,  and  coordination.     All  of  the  games 
involving  team  members  and  opponents  are  valuable  for  their  social  outcomes.     Some  workers 
have  felt  that  inclusion  of  any  activities  that  did  not  deserve  inclusion  among  American  team 
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sports  and  so-called  major  or  minor  types  of  activities  have  no  place  in  the  physical  education 
and  recreation  program.     This  is  a  fallacy  for  which  testimony  can  be  given  by  any  leader  who 
has  given  frequent  use  of  low-organization  games  a  fair  trial. 

AERIAL-TENNIS  DART 


The  Kansas  City  Athletic  Club  gymnasium,  showing  the  continuous  net,  extending  the  length  of 
the  basketball  court,  serving  three  doubles  courts  for  Aerial  Tennis-Dart. 

Fhoto  of  Aerial-Tennis  Dart  used  by  courtesy  of  Hammatt  and  Sons   11356  Orange- 
wood,  Anaheim  5,  California  (Exclusive  distributors). 

Aerial  Tennis-Dart  combines  the  smashing  speed  of  Tennis,  The  stamina  of  Hand  Ball, 
the  skilled  control  of  Table  Tennis  and  the  dexterity  of  Badminton.     The  idea  is  to  place  the 
birdie  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  your  opponent  off  balance  and  make  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible of  return.     Change  of  pace,  fast  shots  and  lobbs,  long  high  shots  in  the  back  corners,  and 
"poop*  shots  close  to  the  net,  and  many  more  are  in  the  expert's  bag  of  tricks. 

1.  Use  a  handshake  grip.     Keep  a  free  and  easy  grip  on  base  of  paddle  handle. 

2.  Impetus  is  a  result  of  wrist  action  rather  than  arm  action. 

3.  Avoid  pushing  the  birdie. 

4.  Paddle  head  should  lead  the  hand  and  wrist. 

5.  Stay  on  the  balls  of  your  feet  with  the  knees  easy,  when  birdie  is  in  play. 

6.  Return  to  a  central  location  just  in  back  of  the  service  line  after  each  play. 

7.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  birdie  at  all  times. 

8.  Keep  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the  net  in  executing  the  back  hand  stroke. 
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9.    Contact  the  birdie  at  arm  and  paddle  distance  from  the  body. 

10.  Be  alert  and  cover  your  entire  court  area. 

11.  In  Doubles  play,  it  is  best  for  each  to  cover  half  the  court,  front  and  back,  with  an  under- 
standing as  to  who  is  to  take  them  down  the  center. 

12.  When  playing  with  more  than  two  on  a  side,  the  players  line  up  in  two  or  three  lines  as  in 
volley  ball.     The  server  is  the  person  in  the  right  back  corner  position.    Regulation  volley 
ball  rotation  may  be  used. 


Photos  by  courtesy  of  Hammatt  and  Sons  of  Anaheim,  California. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  THE  BIRDIE  IN  AERIAL-TENNIS  DART 

1.  On  the  serve,  hold  the  birdie  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  hitting  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
paddle,  using  a  underhand  stroke. 

2.  Always  pick  up  and  hold  the  Birdie  by  its  rubber  base,  -  never  by  the  feathers. 

3.  Do  not  hit  the  Birdie  on  the  bounce,  or  while  it  is  lying  on  the  floor. 

4.  If  the  Birdie  is  caught  in  the  net;  pull  it  through;  never  back  it  up. 

5.  If  a  feather  in  the  Birdie  is  bent  or  broken,  take  it  out  of  play  and  use  another  Birdie. 

6.  To  replace  a  broken  feather,  pull  it  out,  making  sure  that  the  small  piece  of  adhesive  tape  at 
the  base  of  the  feather  is  removed.  If  not,  probe  into  the  hole  with  a  blunt  instrument  until  it 
comes  out. 

Wrap  a  new  piece  (3/4")  of  l/2  inch  adhesive  tape  around  the  base  of  the  replacement  feather, 
dip  the  base  in  a  little  rubber  cement,  and  insert  it  into  the  rubber  base,  being  sure  to  retain 
the  same  angle  as  the  other  feathers. 

7.  When  not  in  use,  the  Birdies  should  be  kept  away  from  the  heat  and  sun.    Keep  in  a  cool  place 
where  the  humidity  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees. 

8.  While  the  feathers  in  the  Birdies  are  the  strongest  obtainable,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  if 
they  are  hit  by  the  paddles,  they  will  break.     Only  one  three-inch  section  in  the  strongest  part 
of  each  twelve  to  fourteen  inch  feather  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  Birdies. 

PUSHBALL  : 

Ten  to  50  players  may  comprise  a  team.    A  large  pushball  is  used.     This  is  a  vigorous 
game  indeed.     The  playing  area  should  be  approximately  80  to  100  yards  by  40  to  50  yards. 
There  should  be  a  line  5  yards  long,  parallel  to  the  end  lines,  in  the  middle  of  the  field.     Fifteen 
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yards  on  either  side  of  this  center  line  should  be  a  line  which  extends  across  the  entire  field  and 
parallel  with  the  end  lines;  5  yards  in  from  each  end  line  should  be  a  line  extending  across  the 
field  parallel  to  the  end  line. 


Vs"  ■ 


Pushball  Game  in  Progress  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania.     Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
Public  Schools  by  Lowell  C.  Drake,  Coordinator  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 


Four  10-minute  quarters  are  played.     Two-minute  rests  are  provided  between  quarters 
and  5  minutes  between  halves.     The  object  of  the  game  is  to  propel  the  ball  over  the  opponent's 
goal  line  by  pushing,  rolling,  passing,  carrying,  or  using  other  means  except  kicking  the  ball. 
The  ball  is  placed  on  the  line  in  mid  field  with  the  opposing  captains  1  yard  distant  from  the  ball. 
The  rest  of  the  players  are  all  15  yards  back  from  the  ball,  in  their  own  half  of  the  field.    On  the 
referee's  starting  whistle,  the  captains  immediately  play  the  ball  with  their  respective  teams 
coming  to  their  assistance.    At  quarter  time,  the  ball  remains  dead  for  2  minutes  at  the  spot 
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where  the  quarter  ended.     At  half  time,  the  teams  exchange  goals.     The  game  is  then  started  as 
in  the  beginning.     Players  may  use  any  means  of  interfering  with  an  opponents'  progress  except 
striking  and  clipping  (throwing  the  body  across  the  back  of  an  opponent  legs  as  he  is  running  or 
standing).     Legal  use  of  force  may  be  supplied  to  all  opponent's  whether  they  are  playing  the  ball 
or  not.     For  striking  an  opponent,  the  offender  is  removed  from  the  game  and  his  team  penalized 
half  the  distance  to  the  goal.     The  penalty  for  clipping  is  the  same.     When  the  ball  goes  out  of 
bounds,  it  becomes  dead.     The  teams  line  up  at  right  angles  to  the  side  lines  and  1   yard  in  at  the 
point  where  the  ball  went  out  of  bounds.     The  referee  then  tosses  the  ball  between  the  teams. 
When  for  any  reason,  the  ball  becomes  tied  up  in  one  spot  for  10  seconds,  the  referee  declares 
the  ball  dead.     The  ball  is  then  put  into  play  as  for  an  out-of-bound  situation. 

A  goal  is  scored  when  the  ball,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  propelled  across  the  opponents'  end 
line.     Such  a  goal  counts  five  points.     The  team  scoring  a  goal  has  the  privilege  of  seeking  a 
point  after  the  goal.     The  ball  is  placed  on  the  opponent's  5  yard  line.     The  teams  line  up  across 
the  field  separated  by  the  width  of  the  ball.     Only  the  man  in  front  of  the  ball  whose  team  scored 
the  goal  may  have  his  hands  on  the  ball.    On  the  referee's  whistle,  the  ball  is  put  into  play  for 
1   minute,  if  the  ball  is  driven  across  the  goal  line  in  this   1 -minute  period,  the  team  scores  a 
point  after  goal.     Score  value  is  one  point.     The  defending  team  may  not  score  during  the  oppo- 
nent's try  for  the  extra  point.     (Figure   123). 


Fig.  123 


AIR  BALL 

Air  Ball  is  played  very  much  like  Push  Ball  except  that  a  cage  ball  is  used  and  must  be 
kept  in  the  air  at  all  times.     No  center  line  markings  are  necessary.     Games  starts  with  a  jump 
ball  at  center.     When  the  ball  strikes  the  ground  the  referee  allows  a  jump  ball  at  the  spot  where 
the  ball  touched  the  ground.     Note:     This  game  is  played  either  indoors  or  outdoors. 

PIN  BALL 

Eight  to   30  players  are  used  with  an  equal  number  on  each  team.     Equipment  -  a  ball  and 
two  pins.     Area  -   30  feet  by  60  feet  or  larger. 

Draw  two  circles   10  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  apart.     Place  a  wooden  pin  upright  in  the 
center  of  the  circles.     Divide  the  players  into  two  teams  and  scatter  them  over  the  playing  area. 
Assign  each  team  a  circle  to  defend  and  appoint  one  man  from  each  team  to  go  into  the  circle 
and  guard  his  team's  pin.     On  a  signal,  toss  the  ball  between  a  player  of  each  team  who  jumps  at 
the  center  of  the  field.     Each  team  attempts  to  get  possession  of  the  ball  as  in  basketball  and 
pass  it  from  player  to  player  until  one  of  them  is  in  position  to  throw  at  the  opponents'  pin. 
Holding,  and  tripping,  are  not  permitted.     If  such  fouls  occur,  the  player  fouled  is  given  a  free 
throw  at  the  pin  from  the  edge  of  the  opponent's  circle,  the  guard  attempting  to  block  the  throw. 
No  player  other  than  the  guard  is  allowed  in  the  circle  at  any  time  and  he  may  protect  the  pin  as 
he  sees  fit. 
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SCORING:     Each  time  the  pin  is  knocked  over  by  the  ball  or  by  the  player  guarding  the  pin, 
a  point  is  scored  for  the  opponents.     The  team  having  the  greater  number  of  points  at  the  end  of 
a  given  period  of  time  wins  the  game.    After  each  score,  the  ball  is  put  into  play  at  the  center. 

This  game  is  also  played  on  a  regulation  football  or  soccer  field  using  the  uprights  for 
goals  in  place  of  the  pins.     The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw  or  kick  the  ball  between  the  up- 
rights and  under  the  crossbar.     Kicking  the  ball  is  allowed  throughout  the  game.     (Figure  124). 


Fig.  124 


VARIETY  BALL 

Ten  to  40  players  are  used  with  an  equal  number  on  each  team.     Equipment  -  2  soccer 
balls,  2  volley  balls,  2  basketballs.    Area  -  60  feet  by  120  feet  or  larger. 

Place  the  balls  in  the  center  of  the  field.     The  teams  are  lined  at  opposite  ends  of  the  field, 
behind  their  own  goal.    At  a  signal,  they  rush  for  the  balls.    Soccer  balls  must  be  kicked,  volley 
balls  hit  with  the  hands  and  basketballs  passed.     When  a  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  on  the  sideline 
it  is  put  in  play  by  a  "thrown-in"  from  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  sideline  by  the  team  which 
did  not  touch  it  last  on  the  field  of  play.     The  team  advancing  the  largest  number  of  balls  over 
the  opponents'  goal  line  is  the  winner.    Any  player  guilty  of  unnecessary  roughness  is  eliminated 
from  the  game.    After  a  ball  goes  over  the  goal  line,  it  is  out  of  play.     When  all  balls  have 
crossed  the  goal  lines,  they  are  returned  to  the  center  and  on  a  signal  the  game  is  resumed  as 
it  start. 

SCORING:    One  point  for  every  ball  advanced  over  opponents'  goal  lines. 

GIANT  VOLLEY  BALL 

There  are  from  10  to  40  players  on  a  side. 

EQUIPMENT:    One  cage  ball  and  a  net  8  feet  high.    Area  -  40  feet  by  80  feet.     For  smaller 
groups,  area  30  feet  by  60  feet.    Server  alternates.     The  ball  is  volleyed  back  and  forth  over  the 
net.    A  player  may  hit  or  juggle  the  ball  as  many  times  as  he  chooses  while  it  is  within  reach  on 
his  side  of  the  net.    Only  the  serving  team  scores  points.    A  server  continues  to  serve  as  long 
as  his  team  scores  points. 

The  server  stands  behind  the  back  line  and  throws  the  ball  to  another  player  of  his  team 
who  assists  it  across  the  net.    All  serves  must  be  assisted  or  the  side  loses  the  serve. 

SCORING:    A  game  consists  of  15  points.    A  point  is  scored  by  the  serving  team  when  the 
receiving  team  bats  the  ball  out  of  bounds  or  allows  it  to  hit  the  ground.    If  the  serving  team 
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fails  to  serve  the  ball  over  the  net,  fails  to  return  a  volleyed  ball  or  bats  the  ball  out  of  bounds 
it  loses  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  serve. 

7.   SHOWER  BALL:     There  are  from  10  to  40  players  on  a  side.     Equipment  -  2  or  3  in- 
flated balls.    Area-30  feet  by  60  feet.     For  over  12  players  on  each  side  a  court  of  40  by  80  feet 
is  recommended.    Net  is  8  feet  high.    A  restraining  line  is  drawn  5  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center 
line  and  parallel  to  it.    Play  starts  by  one  team  throwing  two  or  three  balls  over  the  net  simul- 
taneously from  the  back  line.     The  opponents  attempt  to  keep  the  balls  from  hitting  the  ground  by 
catching  them  and  throwing  them  back  across  the  net.    No  player  may  hold  the  ball  for  more  than 
three  quick  counts.     Taking  more  than  one  step  with  the  ball  is  not  allowed.     Player  catching  the 
ball  may  not  pass  to  a  teammate  but  must  attempt  to  return  the  ball  over  the  net.    All  return 
throws  must  be  made  from  behind  the  restraining  line. 


TETHER  BALL 


PLAYERS:    2  or  4. 


EQUIPMENT:    A  pole   10  feet  high  with  a  tennis  or  sponge  rubber  ball  fastened  to  the  pole 
by  a  7-foot  rope.    A  circle  with  a  radius  of  3  feet  is  around  the  base  of  the  pole. 

A  line  divides  the  playing  area  in  half. 

Two  pieces  of  soft  leather,  the  same  size  as  in  the  diagram  above,  to  cover  the  ball. 

A  sinall  piece  of  leather  to  which  the  rope  can  be  fastened  must  be  sewed  on  the  ball  (as 
shown  in  diagram  below).     Two  paddles  (see  diagram)  with  a  piece  of  leather  run  through  the 
hole  in  the  handle  to  slip  over  the  wrist  while  playing. 

AREA:    Any  level  area. 

THE  GAME:    One  player  starts  the  game  by  hitting  the  ball  in  either  direction.     His  op- 
ponent must  hit  the  ball  in  the  opposite  direction.     Each  tries  to  wind  the  ball  around  the  pole  by 
successive  hits.     Players  must  stay  outside  the  circle. 

SCORING:     The  side  which  succeeds  in  winding  the  ball  around  the  pole  first  wins  one 
point.    If  any  player  hits  the  cord  instead  of  the  ball  the  opponent  scores  a  point.    Seven  points 
constitute  a  game. 

VARIATION:     Use  hands  instead  of  paddles.    Attach  a  volley  ball  to  end  of  line  and  use  fist. 


Fig.   125.     Tether  Ball. 
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SWAT  BALL 


PLAYERS: 
fielders. 


10  to  15  on  each  side.    One  man  is  pitcher;  one  catcher;  rest  of  team  are 


EQUIPMENT:    A  volley  ball. 

AREA:    Any  outdoor  area  or  gymnasium  will  suffice.    In  the  middle  of  a  40-  to  50-foot 
end  line  home  base  is  marked.     The  pitcher's  box  is  located  20  feet  in  front  of  home  base.     From 
50  to  60  feet  beyond  pitcher's  box  a  far  base  is  located. 

THE  GAME:     The  pitcher  tosses  the  ball  easily  to  the  batter  who  swings  at  it  with  his 
clenched  fist  and  hits  it  out  into  fair  territory  which  is  in  front  of  the  end  line  or  end  line  ex- 
tended.    The  batter  must  run  around  the  far  base  and  return  home  before  he  is  hit  by  the  ball. 
Before  the  ball  can  be  thrown  at  the  base  runner,  it  must  be  passed  five  times  among  the  members 
of  the  team  in  the  field.    No  two  consecutive  passes  may  be  made  between  the  same  two  individ- 
uals.    The  fielders  may  not  run  with  the  ball  but  must  advance  it  by  passing  from  one  player  to 
another.     The  runner  is  not  permitted  to  run  wider  than  the  extent  of  the  end  line.     Three  foul 
balls  put  the  batter  out.     Three  put-outs  constitute  a  side  out.     The  game   continues  for  any  pre- 
determined number  of  innings.     The  runner  is  out  if  the  ball  is  caught  on  the  fly  or  when  the 
runner  is  hit  by  the  ball  after  the  legal  number  and  kind  of  passes  have  been  made  before  he 
reaches  home  base. 


SCORING:     The  batter  must  make  a  home  run  which  counts  one  run  for  his  team, 
scoring  the  most  runs  during  the  game  will  be  the  winner. 


The  side 
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Fig.   126.    Swat  Ball. 

PADDLE  BADMINTON 

PLAYERS:    Any  number  from  1  to  6  on  each  side. 

EQUIPMENT:    Net,  paddles,  bird.     The  bird  is  larger  and  heavier  than  a  badminton  bird 
and  this  makes  the  game  more  suitable  for  outdoors.     By  refeathering,  the  bird  will  last  indef- 
initely.    Wooden  paddles  are  used.     The  net  is  8  feet  high. 

AREA:    25  by  50  feet. 

THE  GAME:     The  game  is  started  with  an  underhanded  serve  which  may  be  delivered  from 
any  point  within  the  serving  team's  playing  area.     The  serve  must  go  into  the  opponent's  court. 
Serves  striking  the  net  and  going  into  proper  court  are  replayed.     The  bird  is  volleyed  back  and 
forth  across  the  net  until  one  side  fails  to  return  it  to  the  opponent's  court,  or  returns  it  out  of 
bounds.     The  server  continues  to  serve  as  long  as  his  side  continues  to  score  points.    After  he 
loses  his  serve,  he  does  not  serve  again  until  all  other  members  of  his  team  have  had  their  turn. 
The  team  members  of  each  team  should  count  off  to  facilitate  rotating  the  serve. 
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SCORING:    Only  the  serving  side  scores.     Fifteen  points  constitute  a  game.    A  point  is 
scored  when  the  server's  opponents  fail  to  return  the  bird  or  return  it  out  of  bounds. 


Fig.   127.     Paddle  Badminton. 

GOAL  HI 

Game  introduced  by  Coach  Forrest  C.  Allen  of  Kansas  Univ. 

Play  regular  basketball  rules,  with  free  throw  line  anywhere  on  perimeter  of  the  circle, 
Any  number  of  players  from  2  to  20  may  play  as  in  informal  basketball  on  regular  court. 
Players  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  standard.     Violation  of  this  rule  gives  opponents  the  ball 
out-of-bounds.    Deliberate  goal  shaking  is  a  foul,  with  one  free  throw  the  penalty.    No  player 
may  score  from  the  inner  circle. 


RESTRAINING    LINE 

(4  FOOT  RADIUS  CIRCLE) 

GOAL  from  INNER  CIRCLE--2  POINTS 

(15  FOOT  RADIUS  CIRCLE) 

GOAL  from  OUTER  CIRCLE -3  POINTS 

(30  FOOT   RADIUS  CIRCLE) 


Fig.   128.    Goal  Hi. 


SNATCH  THE  BOMB 

PLAYERS:    Approximately  20. 

EQUIPMENT:    Any  object  to  use  as  "bomb." 

AREA:    Any  fairly  level  area  about  30  feet  in  width. 

THE  GAME:    Divide  the  group  into  two  even  teams  facing  one  another  at  goal  lines  about 
30  feet  apart.    Place  the  "bomb"  midway  between  the  two  goal  lines.    Have  the  teams  count  off. 
When  the  leader  shouts  a  number,  the  men  having  that  number  race  from  their  goal  lines.     Each 
of  these  men  tries  to  secure  the  "bomb"  and  carry  it  across  either  goal  without  being  tagged  by 
the  other  man  who  raced  out. 
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SCORING:     Two  points  for  crossing  the  line  with  the  "bomb."    One  point  for  tagging  the 
man  before  he  can  cross. 

VARIATION:    Allow  the  men  to  fight  for  the  "bomb",  eliminate  tagging,  and  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  man  to  take  the  "bomb"  across  his  own  goal.     Change  scoring  system  to  one  point 
for  taking  "bomb"  across. 

VARIATION:  Shout  more  than  one  number  at  once.  If  the  group  is  larger  than  twenty, 
have  groups  count  off  by  tens,  then  more  than  one  from  each  group  will  go  when  a  number  is 
shouted. 


Fig.   129.    Snatch  the  Bomb. 


CANE  FIGHT 

PLAYERS:    Any  number  divided  into  pairs. 

EQUIPMENT:    A  strong  stick  such  as  a  broom  handle  or  a  softball  bat.    A  number  of  these 
are  necessary  depending  on  the  size  of  the  group. 

AREA:    Any  area. 

THE  GAME:     The  two  players  grasp  the  stick  and  attempt  to  take  it  away  from  each  other. 
To  be  defeated,  a  player  must  release  both  hands  from  the  stick. 

Scoring:     Five  bouts  constitute  a  match;  the  contestant  successful  in  three  bouts  wins. 


s/fo— 


Fig.  130.    Cane  Fight. 
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RELAY  TYPES 


RELAY  RACES:     Lane  (file)  and  shuttle,  with  and  without  equipment.     Lane  methods  con- 
sist of  arranging  the  teams  in  parallel  columns  about  six  feet  apart  behind  a  common  starting 
line.    A  turning  point  is  then  established  directly  in  front  of  each  team,  the  distance  varying  with 
the  type  of  race  to  be  run.     The  race  is  conducted  by  having  each  contestant  travel  from  the 
starting  line  to  and  across  the  turning  point  and  back  to  the  starting  line  where  he  touches  off  the 
next  runner.     Continue  in  this  manner  until  all  players  have  run. 

SHUTTLE  methods  consist  of  splitting  each  team  into  two  squads  (A&B)  and  arranging  the 
squads  in  columns  a  desired  distance  apart  facing  each  other.    In  running  the  race,  the  first 
player  of  "A"  squad  runs  to  and  touches  off  the  first  player  of  UB"  squad.     This  player  travels  to 
the  opposite  squad  where  he  touches  off  the  second  player.     The  race  continues  until  all  members 
of  both  squads  of  the  competing  teams  have  run. 

a.  Running,  hopping  and  jumping  relays.     Include  all  types  of  running,  hopping  or  jumping 
to  and  from  an  established  goal. 

b.  Obstacle  relays.    Include  all  relay  races  where  in  contestants  advance  through,  around, 
over  or  under  pre-arranged  obstacles. 

c.  Stunt  type  relays.    Include  all  relay  races  which  involve  unusual  positions  of  the  body 
and  its  appendages  during  the  races. 

d.  Partner  Relays.    Involve  the  co-operation  of  two  or  more  contestants. 
RUNNING:     al.    Running  either  forward  or  backward  to  a  turning  point  and  return. 

2a.    Hopping  to  an  established  turning  point  on  the  right  foot,  returning  on  the  left  foot. 

OBSTACLE:      bl.    Players  run  to  a  turning  point  and  while  so  doing,  must  crawl  under, 
jump  over,  or  go  around  varied  obstacles  in  path. 

STUNT:     cl.    Player  must  execute  a  forward  roll  on  way  to  the  established  point  and  return 
in  lame  dog  fashion  (on  two  hands  one  leg). 

c2.    Players  move  forward  to  established  point  on  all  fours  in   elephant  walk  (hands  and 
feet  in  contact  with  the  ground,  arms  and  legs  stiff)  and  return  in  crab  walk  position  (body  sup- 
ported by  hands  and  feet,  back  towards  ground). 

PARTNER  RELAYS:     Id.   Partners  stand  back  to  back  and  link  or  lock  elbows.    On  signal 
the  front  player  leans  forward  lifting  the  rear  player  off  the  ground  and  carries  him  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  turning  point  where  the  front  player  lowers  the  rear  player  to  the  ground  and  the 
players  reverse  positions,  the  carrier  becoming  the  rider,  and  thus  returning  to  the  starting  line. 

2d.    Three-man  wheelbarrow  race.     The  first  player  takes  a  position  with  hands  and  feet 
on  the  ground.     The  second  player  places  his  hands  on  the  hips  of  the  first  man  and  the  third  man 
picks  up  the  feet  of  the  second  player.    Proceed  to  turning  point  and  return  in  this  manner. 

RELAYS  WITH  EQUIPMENT:     1.   A  baseball  bat  per  file  is  placed  at  the  turning  point  from 
40  to  60  ft.  away.     The  first  player  of  each  column  runs  to  the  turning  point,  stands  the  club  on 
end,  places  the  center  of  his  forehead  on  the  top  of  the  club  and  circles  the  club  six  times.     He 
then  drops  the  club,  returns  to  the  starting  time  and  touches  off  the  next  player. 

2.    BASKET  SHOOTING  RELAY:    Starting  line  is  established  50  feet  from  the  basket.     The 
first  player  of  each  column  is  given  a  basketball.    On  the  starting  signal  he  dribbles  the  ball  to 
within  shooting  range  of  the  basket  and  shoots  until  he  makes  a  basket.     He  then  recovers  the 
ball  and  dribbles  back,  passing  the  ball  to  the  next  runner. 

PILOT  RELAY 

Arrange  each  team  behind  a  starting  line  in  columns  of  three  files,  each  about  one  pace 
from  the  other.     Separate  the  two  teams  by  at  least  15  feet  for  safety.     Have  the  first  and  third 
files  of  each  team  facing  the  starting  line,  and  the  middle  or  second  file  of  each  team  about 
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faced.    Have  the  front  rank  of  each  three  man  team  lock  elbows,  so  that  two  are  facing  forward 
and  the  middle  man  facing  backward.     Arrange  a  finish  line  or  turning  point  line  some  40  feet 
ahead  of  the  two  teams.    At  the  signal  the  two  three-man  teams  run  to  the  turning  point  line, 
reverse  their  direction  and  run  back  to  the  starting  line.     The  next  three  man  combination  of 
each  team  should  have  been  staggered,  so  they  can  get  under  way  as  soon  as  their  first  three- 
man  team  gets  across  the  starting  line.     Play  continues  until  the  last  groups  of  three  get  back  to 
the  starting  line.     This  is  a  splendid  group  relay  with  lots  of  vigorous  exercise  and  lots  of  fun. 

SKIN  THE  SNAKE  RELAY 

Arrange  the  teams  in  parallel  columns  of  files,  ten  feet  apart,  abreast  of  a  common  line. 
Have  each  player  spread  his  feet,  put  his  right  hand  back  between  his  legs,  and  his  left  hand  for- 
ward, grasping  the  hand  of  the  man  ahead.    At  a  signal,  the  last  man  in  each  column  lies  down 
flat  on  his  back,  and  the  rest  of  the  team  with  feet  spread,  start  walking  backward  over  him. 
Each  player,  as  his  turn  comes,  lies  down  on  his  back.     The  last  man  lies  down,  touches  his  head 
to  the  ground,  rises,  and  with  feet  spread,  walks  or  runs  forward,  pulling  up  the  entire  team  to 
the  starting  position.     The  hands  are  kept  grasped  throughout  the  game.     The  team  arriving  at  its 
original  position  first  is  declared  the  winner. 

JUMP  STICK  RELAY 

Arrange  the  teams  in  parallel  columns  of  files,  ten  feet  apart,  abreast  of  a  common  goal 
line.     Establish  a  turning  point  some  twenty  feet  in  front  of  each  column.     (A  wall  is  a  good  turn- 
ing point  and  should  be  touched).     Give  the  first  player  in  each  column  a  stick  or  wand  about  6' 
long.    At  the  signal,  the  first  player  takes  the  stick,  runs  forward  to  the  turning  point  and  runs 
back,  having  the  second  man  in  the   column  grasp  the  other  end  of  the  stick.     The  two  players 
then  run  hard  straight  down  through  the  line  carrying  the  stick  rather  low.     All  players  jump  high 
over  the  stick  as  it  passes  underneath.    After  the  end  of  the  line  is  reached,  the  first  player  lets 
go  of  the  stick  and  the  other  player  runs  to  the  starting  or  turning  point  and  comes  back,  getting 
the  next  man  in  line  to  grasp  the  other  end  of  the  stick,  and  thus  continuing  until  all  men  have 
carried  the  stick  forward.     The  team  arriving  in  its  original  position  first  is  the  winner.     This  is 
a  game  with  plenty  of  action  and  exercise.     Let  the  emotions  release,  and  permit  plenty  of  noise, 
and  all  will  thoroughly  enjoy  this  relay. 

WHEELBARROW  RELAY 

Arrange  the  teams  in  parallel  columns  of  files  ten  feet  apart,  abreast  of  a  common  line. 
Establish  a   turning  point  30  feet  in  front  of  each  column.     At  the  signal,  the  first  player  of  each' 
column  puts  his  hands  on  the  floor  or  ground;   the  second  grasps  the  first  player  's  feet  or  ankles 
and  lifts  him  off  the  floor.     Retaining  this  position,  they  advance  beyond  the  turning  point,  change 
positions,  the  second  player  walking  on  his  hands  and  the  first  player  grasping  his  ankles.     They 
then  return  to  the  starting  point.     As  the  first  two  players  cross  the  starting  line  the  next  two 
take  positions,  and  the  action  continues  until  one  team  has  its  last  pair  of  players  across  the 
starting  line. 

CRAB  RELAY 

Arrange  the  teams  in  parallel  columns  of  files  ten  feet  apart,  abreast  of  a  common  line. 
Establish  a  turning  point  50  feet  in  front  of  the  teams.     Have  the  first  player  in  each  column  sit 
on  the  ground  or  floor,  feet  in  front,  hands  behind.    At  the  signal,  he  raises  his  body  from  the 
floor  and,  travelling  in  this  position,  walks  forward  and  around  the  turning  point  and  returns  to 
the  starting  point.    As  he  crosses  this  line,  the  next  in  line  takes  the  same  position  and  the  race 
continues  until  one  team  gets  its  last  player  across  the  finish  line  first. 

SWAT  TO  THE  RIGHT 

Arrange  all  but  one  of  the  group  in  a  circle  -  players  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  facing 
in.     Have  the  players  place  their  hands  behind  their  backs.     Give  the  extra  player  a  swatter  and 
place  him  outside  the  circle.     At  a  signal  the  player  with  the  swatter  runs  around  the  circle  out- 
side and  at  his  discretion  places  the  swatter  in  the  hands  of  someone.     The  player  receiving  it 
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immediately  hits  the  player  on  his  right.     The  player  hit  runs  to  the  right  around  the  circle  un- 
til he  is  back  in  his  starting  position.     The  player  who  first  carried  the  swatter  drops  into  the 
position  vacated  by  the  player  to  whom  he  passed  the  swatter.     The  player  with  the  swatter  fol- 
lows the  runner,  hitting  him  as  often  as  he  can  until  he  gets  back  into  position.     The  player  with 
the  swatter  then  continues  to  run  and  places  the  swatter  in  another  player's  hands  and  drops  in- 
to his  position  as  he  leaves  to  continue  the  action. 

DIZZY-IZZY  RELAY 

Form  teams  in  files.     Each  man  runs  to  the  turning  point,  picks  up  a  baseball  bat,  places 
one  end  on  floor  or  ground,  and  his  forehead  on  the  other  end.     He  then  runs  around  the  bat  5 
times,  lets  go  the  bat,  and  returns  to  touch  off  the  next  teammate.    Official  should  check  for 
proper  circling.    Select  a  starting  line  about  30  to  50  feet  from  the  bats. 

DODGE  BALL 

Divide  the  group  into  two  teams  of  equal  numbers.  Form  team  "A"  in  a  circle  some  30 
feet  in  diameter,  players  facing  in.  Scatter  the  players  of  team  ttB"  inside  the  circle.  Give 
Team  "A"  a  soft  ball  (soccer,  playground  ball,  basketball,  .volley  ball).  At  a  signal  Team  "A" 
attempts  to  hit  players  of  Team  "B".  They  may  move  about  inside  the  circle  as  they  please.  The 
throwers  may  recover  the  ball  inside  the  circle  but  may  throw  only  from  the  outside  of  the  circle. 
Playe"rs  hit  are  eliminated  and  withdraw  outside.  The  elimination  continues  until  all  have  with- 
drawn. Record  the  time  it  takes  for  one  team  to  eliminate  the  other,  then  reverse  positions  and 
proceed.     The  team  eliminating  the  other  in  less  time  wins. 

One  fine  variation  of  Dodge  Ball  is  to  have  all  players  competing  individually,  gathering 
near  a  center  circle.     The  referee  throws  the  ball  high  in  the  air  and  anyone  can  grab    it  and  hit 
any  other  player.     Elimination  proceeds  as  before.     Players  hit  withdraw,  and  the  ball  is  free 
for  anyone  to  pick  up  and  try  to  hit  others.     Players  may  not  run  with  the  ball.     In  carrying  the 
ball  from  place  to  place  a  player  may  roll  it  along,  just  so  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  floor. 
The  last  man  "alive"  is  the  winner. 

JUMP  THE  SHOE 

Arrange  all  but  one  of  the  group  in  a  circle  30  feet  in  diameter.     Divide  the  circle  into  two 
teams  of  equal  numbers.    Number  each  team  consecutively  from  left  to  right.     Place  one  player 
in  the  center  of  the  circle;  give  him  a  light  rope  about  15  feet  long  with  a  shoe  tied  at  one  end. 
At  the  signal  he  swings  the  rope  around  the  circle  so  that  the  shoe  slides  along  the  floor  about 
three  feet  in  front  of  the  players.    At  the  signal,  player  #  1  of  each  team  attempts  to  jump  on  the 
shoe;  all  jumps  being  made  from  the  jumper's  position  in  the  circle,  jumping  with  both  feet  to- 
gether and  landing  with  both  feet  together.     The  player  who  jumps  on  the  shoe  and  remains  on  it 
scores  one  point  for  his  team.    If  either  player  jumps  on  the  rope  or  in  front  of  the  shoe  or  rope 
and  falls  to  get  out  of  the  way,  thereby  halting  it,  one  point  is  scored  for  the  opposite  team.    After 
each  attempt  that  does  not  score  a  point  the  player  may  return  to  his  position  and  try  again  when 
the  shoe  comes  around.    After  a  point  is  scored,  the  shoe  is  swung  about  again  and  at  a  signal 
the  #  2  players  make  their  attempts.     Play  continues  until  all  numbers  have  been  called.     Highest 
score  wins  for  the  team. 

MILLING  THE  MAN 

Place  all  players  sitting  on  the  floor  on  a  small  circle,  facing  in,  and  sitting  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible.    Appoint  one  player  "it"  and  have  him  stand  in  the  center  of  the  circle.     The 
body  of  "it",  on  a  signal,  is  stiffened,  hands  held  at  sides,  and  falls  over  keeping  his  feet  in  the 
center  of  the  circle.     The  body  must  be  kept  rigid  for  best  results.     The  players  in  the  circle 
prevent  his  falling  to  the  floor  and  push  him  back  and  forth  about  the  circle.     If  he  falls  to  the 
floor,  the  man  responsible  becomes  "it".     The  two  exchange  places  and  the  game  continues.     The 
game  should  be  played  on  a  mat  in  the  gymnasium. 
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KANGAROO  RELAY 

Place  the  teams  in  parallel  files  ten  feet  apart.     Establish  the  turning  point  25  feet  in  front 
of  the  teams.     Give  the  first  player  in  each  team  a  ball,  and  have  him  place  it  between  the  ankles, 
holding  it  off  the  ground.     At  the  signal,  holding  the  ball  in  this  position,  the  player  jumps  forward 
around  the  turning  point  and  returns  to  the   starting  line.     Upon  reaching  this  line  the  first  player 
drops  the  ball;  the  next  player  places  it  between  the  ankles,  and  play  proceeds.     If  the  ball  falls 
from  between  the  ankles,  the  player  must  halt,  replace  it  as  before,  and  proceed.     The  team 
completing  the  procedure  first  is  the  winner. 

VARIETY  RELAYS 

Only  individual  ingenuity  will  limit  the  possible  number  of  relays  an  instructor  may  use 
with  a  class.     Here  every  type  of  physical  education  skill  can  be  utilized  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
various  variety  relays.     Combinations  that  work  out  best  employ  the  use  of  a  basketball  or  soc- 
cer ball,  worked  together  with  obstacles  or  tumbling.     The  path  or  routine  of  the  two  teams  on 
their  way  down  to  the  goal  and  returning  can  be  varied  with  all  types  of  combinations.     For  ex- 
ample the  dribbler  can  be  caused  to  circle  various  objects,  grab  the  ball  and  take  a  side  body 
roll  on  a  mat,  pick  up  the  dribble  and  high  jump  a  low  bar,  or  throw  the  ball  high  into  the  air 
and  execute  any  number  of  jumping,  tumbling,  or  other  exercises,  catching  the  ball  in  the  air 
again  before  it  strikes  the  floor,  and  continuing  for  the  basket  shot,  and  returning  through  any 
combination  of  events,  obstacles,  or  varieties.     This  will  provide  all  kinds  of  fun,  and  all  kinds 
of  practice  in  physical  education  activities,  and  will  teach  better  ball  handling  rapidly. 

MEDICINE  BALL  RELAYS 

1.  Line  up  the  two  teams  in  columns  of  files,  each  team  being  set  even  in  spacing  with  the 
other.    Have  the  players  take  a  wide  leg  spread.     Place  a  medicine  ball  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
each  first  man.     At  the  signal  the  players  start  the  ball  rolling  down  the  line,  under  and  between 
the  legs  of  the  players.     When  the  last  man  secures  the  ball  he  carries  it  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  head  of  the  line;  the  entire  team  automatically  moving  back  one  place.     Continue  the  action 
until  the  last  man  has  carried  the  ball  up  to  the  starting  line. 

2.  OVER  AND  UNDER  RELAY.  -  Arrange  the  men  as  above,  but  with  spacing  at  arms 
length  from  each  man  ahead.    At  the  signal  the  first  man  picks  up  the  medicine  ball  and  swings 
it  backward  overhead  to  the  second  man  who  lowers  the  ball  and  swings  it  back  to  the  man  be- 
hind under  his  legs  without  touching  the  floor.     The  third  man  takes  it  from  under  the  second 
and  gives  it  to  the  third  overhead.     Play  continues  over  one  player  and  under  the  next  alternating 
with  the  last  man  each  time  running  to  the  front  and  re-starting  the  action  as  before. 

3.  PIVOT  AND  "BELLY-SOCK".  -  Arrange  the  two  teams  as  before.     Each  man  grabs  the 
medicine  ball  from  the  man  in  front  who  keeps  his  feet  glued  to  the  floor  and  takes  a  half  rear 
pivot  swinging  the  ball  fast  around  to  the  next  man  in  so  doing.    As  he  delivers  it  to  the  man  in 
his  rear  he  deliberately  tries  to  sock   him  in  the  abdominal  area.     The  pivots  and  exchanges  con- 
tinue as  above,  with  each  rear  man  carrying  the  ball  to  the  front,  Until  all  have  so  done. 

4.  INGENUITY  RELAY.  -  Arrange  the  two  teams  as  before.    Have  the  medicine  ball  at  the 
head  of  the  line.     Without  too  much  time  for  players  to  think  and  deliberate,  announce  that  both 
teams  may  use  any  technique  they  wish  in  getting  the  ball  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  the  only  re- 
quirement being  that  they  have  every  man  in  the  line  touch  or  handle  the  ball.    Here  all  kinds  of 
reactions  will  occur  to  provide  fun  for  the  event.     Of  course  each  will  often  try  their  favorite  of 
all  the  medicine  ball  relays  introduced  up  to  that  point.     The  real  thinking  team  will  have  the 
first  man  grab  the  medicine  ball  running  with  it  rapidly  down  the  line,  having  each  teammate 
merely  touch  the  ball  in  passing.     The  team  getting  the  ball  to  the  last  rear  man  first  wins  the 
event.     Countless  other  types  of  relays  can  be  developed  with  the  use  of  the  medicine  ball  to  add 
variety  and  fun  to  the  exercise. 
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COMBATIVE  GAMES 


CROWS  AND  CRANES 


Assemble  the  group  in  open  formation.    Appoint  half  the  group  "Crows"  and  the  other  half 
"Cranes".     Stand  the  individuals  alternately,  both  laterally  and  longitudinally.     On  signal  the  in- 
structor gives  some  calisthenics  command  such  as  "hands  sideward,"  "squat",  "sit",  "jump  for- 
ward", "touch  toes",  "feet  apart",  and  so  on,  and  then  says  "Crows"  or  "Cranes".     The  group 
called  executes  the  command,  the  other  group  remains  motionless.    Any  member  of  the  group 
that  fails  to  execute  the  command  at  once,  and  any  member  of  the  group  not  called  who  executes 
or  starts  to  execute  the  command,  is  eliminated  and  must  sit  on  the  floor  with  his  hands  crossed 
in  front  of  his  knees.     The  game  is  made  more  effective  if,  in  calling  the  group,  the  "r"  is  rolled, 
for  example  "Cr-r-r-rows"  or  "  Cr-r-r-ranes".     The  leader  should  take  care  to  conceal  which 
team  he  is  going  to  call  and  also  should  attempt  to  call  each  team  equally.     The  game  continues 
until  one  team  is  entirely  eliminated. 

HUMAN  TUG  OF  WAR 

Arrange  two  teams  facing  each  other  in  columns  of  files.     Place  the  players  close  together; 
have  each  put  his  arms  about  the  waist  of  the  player  in  front.     (Grasping  the  left  wrist  with  the 
right,  or  reverse,  is  the  strongest  grip).     Establish  a  center  line  between  the  two  teams.     The 
leading  player  of  each  team  grasps  his  opponent  about  the  shoulders  and  back.     Set  a  pulling  time 
of  30  seconds.    At  the  signal  each  team  starts  to  pull  backward,  attempting  to  pull  the  other  team 
forward.     The  team  which  succeeds  in  pulling  its  opponents  across  the  center  line  at  the  end  of 
the  pulling  time  wins.     If  either  team  pulls  apart  in  the  struggle  the  other  wins. 

ROPE  TUG  OF  WAR 

Arrange  the  two  teams  of  equal  numbers  in  columns  of  files  facing  each  other.     Have  the 
heavy  rope  on  the  floor  or  ground  at  the  side  of  the  files.    Arrange  a  line  between  the  two  teams 
some  10  feet  from  the  first  line  in  each  file.     Have  the  two  teams  grasp  the  rope,  being  sure 
each  team  is  set  at  the  same  distance  from  the  center  line.     At  the  signal  the  teams  pull  away 
from  each  other,  the  team  which  gets  pulled  across  the  line  first  losing.     This  can  be  arranged 
to  conclude  as  the  first,  or  the  last  man,  is  pulled  across  the  line.     A  still  better  arrangement 
is  to  have  the  game  outside  as  a  part  of  some  special  afternoon  activity.     Have  the  rope  long 
enough,  and  have  a  small  stream  between  the  two  teams.     The  object  is  to  pull  one  team  across 
the  stream,  getting  them  wet  in  the  process.     Care  must  be  taken  that  the  banks  on  both  sides 
are  somewhat  similar  so  there  is  no   real  advantage  in  footing  for  either  team. 

WESTMORELAND  WRESTLING 


Fig.   131.     Westmoreland  Wrestling. 
PLAYERS:    Any  number  paired  off  according  to  height  and  weight. 
EQUIPMENT:    None. 
AREA:    Any  area. 
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THE  GAME:     From  the  standing  position,  each  man  attempts  to  cause  opponent  to  touch 
three  points  of  the  body  to  the  ground  by  throwing  him  off  balance.     Two  feet  and  one  hand,   two 
feet  and  one  knee,  two  hands  and  one  foot,  etc.,  constitute  a  fall. 

SCORING:     The  individuals  successful  in  two  out  of  three  bouts  win  the  match. 

COCK  FIGHT 

Either  foot  is  held  in  the  opposite  hand,  the  free  arm  must  be  kept  close  to  the  body. 
Player  is  eliminated  when  both  feet  or  hands  contact  the  floor.    (Figure  132) 


Fig.   132.    Cock  Fight. 


CRAB  FIGHT 


Players  assume  a  position  with  the  body  supported  by  hands  and  feet,  back  to  the  floor, 
hips  up.    A  player  is  eliminated  when  his  hips  contact  the  floor.     (Figure   133) 


Fig.   133.    Crab  Fight. 


HORSE  AND  RIDER  FIGHT 


One  player  mounts  the  back  of  a  partner.    On  starting  signal  the  rival  riders  attempt  to 
unseat  opponents  by  pushing  and  pulling. 

KING  OF  THE  RING 

Any  number  of  players  stand  inside  a  clearly  marked  area,  and  on  a  starting  signal  at- 
tempt to  push  or  pull  each  other  out  of  the  area.    No  unnecessary  roughness  is  allowed.    When 
any  part  of  a  player's  body  crosses  a  boundary  line,  he  is  eliminated.     The  player  remaining  in 
the  ring  when  all  others  have  been  eliminated  wins. 

SHUTTLE  LOOP 

Shuttle  Loop  is  a  new  game  recently  introduced  to  American  recreation  by  the  Dudley 
Sports  Company  of  633  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City.     It  is  a  fascinating  and  active  game,  very 
appropriately  designed  for  smaller  spaces  and  for  all  ages.     It  is  modified  badminton  played  on  a 
small  court  4'  by  10'  with  wooden  paddles  and  shuttlecock.     The  movable  "shuttle  loop"  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  court.     The  game  is  ideal  for  either  or  mixed  sexes  and  older  adults.     It  is 
an  ideal  family  game. 

RULES  -  Service  must  be  made  underhand  as  in  badminton.    Server  stands  behind  backline. 
Opponent  may  receive  shuttlecock  anywhere  within  his  court  area.    The  game  score  is  21. 
Server  serves  5  times,  then  opponent  serves  5  times,  and  on  to  termination.    A  point  is  scored  if 
(a)  opponent  fails  to  return  shuttlecock  through  loop,   (b)  opponent  touches,  blocks,  or  reaches 
through  loop,  (c)  opponent  returns  shuttlecock  through  loop  but  it  lands  outside  court.    Each 
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player  has  the  opportunity  to  score  on  each  point.    Server's  score  is  always  announced  first.    If 
a  game  goes  to  20  all,  the  serve  changes  sides  on  each  point.     A  2  point  lead  then  wins.     Tie 
score  at  this  point  is  "duce"   -  the  next  point  is  "ad"  and  the  next  point  either  game  or  duce  again. 
In  doubles  each  player  takes  turns  at  hitting  the 
shuttlecock.    A  player  hitting  the  shuttlecock 
twice  in  succession  automatically  loses  point 
for  his  side. 

The  game  is  safe,  played  on  any  type 
surface,  is  portable,  can  be  played  either  in- 
doors or  outdoors,  and  is  excellent  for  hospital 
rehabilitation  work  and  for  fun  at  school,  home, 
on  the  lawn,  beach,  playground,  at  picnics,  camp, 
and  anywhere. 

SKY  PIE 

This  new  game  originated  in  Cali- 
fornia and  is  spreading  all  over  the  nation 
for  younger  children.     The  Sky  Pie  can  be 

used  as  a  boomerang  when  used  by  one  person.     The  Pies  are  made  of  flexible  plastic  and  stand 
up  well  under  rough  use.     They  are  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the  center.    Rec- 
reation leaders  in  the  Denver,  Colorado,  playgrounds  like  the  new  gadget  because  it  does  not  roll 
after  it  hits  the  ground,  thus  eliminating  the  accident-breeding  necessity  of  chasing  it  into  the 
street.     It  can  be  caught  by  hand,  or  on  a  stick,  or  on  a  special  wire  catcher.     Youthful  hepsters 
who  have  learned  the  trick  of  putting  plenty  of  wrist  spin  into  a  throw  can  make  it  behave  in  a 
most  peculiar  manner.     It  is  lots  of  fun. 


Fig.     134.      Shuttle  Loop. 


Although  the  Sky  Pie  can  be  caught  by  hand 
or  with  an  ordinary  stick,  most  players  use 
patent  wire  catcher. 


The  disc  is  roughly  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
dinner  plate.     Two-inch  notches  in  rim  give 
boomerang  action. 


Material  on  Sky  Pie  used  by  courtesy  of  Hammatt  and  Sons,  exclusive  distributors,   11356  Orange- 
wood,  Anaheim  5,  California. 
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SOAK-OUT 


DESCRIPTION  OF  GAME: 


The  game  of  Soak-Out  may  be  played  in  any  area,  but  indoor  offers  the  better  opportunity 
for  play,  as  the  rebounding  ball  adds  zest  to  the  game. 

The  plan  of  the  game  is  that  the  batter,  after  hitting  the  ball,  runs  ALL  bases,  during  which 
run,  members  of  the  defensive  team  endeavor  to  "soak"  him  out  by  direct  throw. 

The  game  of  Soak-Out  calls  for  accuracy  of  throwing,  speed  and  agility,  combined  with 
ability  to  dodge  a  flying  object. 

PLAYING  AREA: 

Area  of  gymnasium  affords  ample  space  for  laying  out  diamond.    An  indoor  baseball  area 
is  excellent. 

Pitching  distance  should  be  between  30  to  40  feet. 
EQUIPMENT: 

16-inch  indoor  baseball. 

Indoor  baseball  bat. 

PLAYERS  -  SUBSTITUTES: 

A  team  shall  consist  of  9  players,  but  number  may  be  increased  or  decreased  dependent 
upon  playing  area. 

Substitution  is  made  as  in  Indoor  Baseball. 

THE  GAME: 

Regulation  game  shall  consist  of  5  or  more  innings  previously  determined  by  mutual 
agreement.    Three  outs  shall  constitute  retirement  of  "side". 

PITCHING  RULE: 

Underhand  pitch  -  as  in  Softball. 

Pitchers  shall  be  changed  each  inning  through  rotation  of  players. 
BATSMAN  IS  OUT: 

1.  After  three  strikes  -  whether  or  not  the  third  strike  pitch  is  held  by  catcher. 

2.  When  fly  ball  is  caught. 

3.  When  legally  "soaked-out"  or  tagged  out  by  member  of  defensive  team. 

4.  When  foul  tip  is  caught. 

5.  If  a  member  of  the  offensive  team  toughes  ball,  or  member  of  the  offensive  team  inter- 
feres with  the  play  of  a  member  of  the  defensive  team. 

(Note:     Ball  may  rebound  off  wall,  ceiling,  opponent,  etc.,  and  if  caught  BEFORE  TOUCHING 
FLOOR,  batter  is  out.) 

WHEN  BATSMAN  BECOMES  A  BASERUNNER: 

1.  Instantly  after  he  hits  a  pitched  ball  -  hit  may  be  fair  or  foul. 

2.  Instantly  after  "foul  balls"  has  been  called  by  the  umpire. 

(Note:    In  such  case,  batsman  is  entitled  to  position  on  First  Base,  but  may  not  run  until 
pitch  has  been  hit  by  succeeding  batsman.) 
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3.  Baserunner  may  touch  or  round  (run  outside)  bases  IN  ANY  ORDER,  but  finally  must 
TOUCH  home  plate. 

4.  Baserunner  is  not  required  to  stay  on  or  near  baseline,  but  may  halt,  dodge  or  run  in 
any  direction  on  playing  area. 

WHEN  BATSMAN  BECOMES  A  BASERUNNER: 

5.  Base  stealing  is  not  permitted. 

6.  "Hit  by  Pitched  Ball"  -  shall  be  called  "ball"  on  ball  and  strike  count. 
BASERUNNER  IS  OUT; 

1.  When  legally  "soaked-out"  or  tagged  by  member  of  defensive  team. 

2.  If,  having  obtained  position  on  First  Base  through  "four  balls",  runner  shall  leave  base 
BEFORE  pitched  ball  is  HIT  by  succeeding  batter. 

(Note:As  succeeding  batter  hits  pitch,  BOTH  runner  on  First  Base  and  Batsman  become 
runners.    With  runner  on  First  Base  and  a  fly  ball  hit  by  succeeding  batter,  baseball  rules  apply 
to  runner.) 

3.  In  event  of  interference  by  player  or  players  of  offensive  team  when  defensive  player 
is  in  act  of  fielding  ball  or  other  normal  playing  procedure. 

(Note:    Thrown  ball  rebounding  from  wall  and  striking  runner  does  NOT  constitute  an  "Out". 
"Soak-out"  of  runner  must  be  by  direct  throw.) 

4.  When  hit  by  batted  ball. 
SCORING  OF  RUNS: 

1.  One  run  shall  be  scored  each  time  a  baserunner,  having  touched  or  rounded  (on  outside) 
all  bases,  shall  TOUCH  HOME  plate. 

2.  Baserunner  shall  be  entitled  to  "Home  run"  without  liability  of  being  "put  out"  when: 

(1)  Runner  is  deliberately  held,  shoved,  blocked,  or  his  progress  impeded  in  any  man- 
ner by  a  member  or  members  of  the  defensive  team. 

(2)  Member  of  defensive  team  fails  to  attempt  to  field  ball  immediately  and  throw  same 
at  runner. 

(Note:    Defensive  player  may  not  hold  ball,  "balk"  or  hesitate  in  throwing  ball  at  runner. 
Defensive  player  may  not  relay  ball  to  teammate,  but  must  make  attempt  to    "soak-out"  the  run- 
ner.) 

(3)  Member  of  defensive  team  INTERCEPTS  throw  BEFORE  BALL  HAS  CROSSED 
PATH  OF  RUNNER. 

(4)  Runner  is  HIT  ON  HEAD  by  thrown  ball. 

Material  on  the  game  of  Soak-Out  through  courtesy  of  Frank  Griffin,  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  Sequoia  Union  High  School,  Redwood    City,  California. 

It  was  not  the  objective  of  this  chapter  to  attempt  an  all  inclusive  grouping  of  adapted 
games.     The  professional  literature  is  very  profuse  on  this  subject,  and  many  recent  excellent 
books  have  been  developed.    Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  treatment  to  attempt  a  classified  listing 
of  various  games,  which  should,  to  be  of  value,  be  graded  as  well  as  listed  according  to  type. 
Most  of  the  better  books  on  games  will  provide  this  service.     For  that  reason  a  selected  bibli- 
ography is  presented  here  as  a  source  of  assistance  to  those  teachers  and  students  who  desire  a 
careful  study  of  this  important  phase  of  recreation  and  physical  education. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

The  universal  assumption  has  been  that  golf  had  its  origin  in  Scotland.    However  the  early- 
literature,  although  meagre,  indicates  clearly  that  a  similar  game  was  played  long  before  the 
Scots  by  shepherds  who  were  constantly  out  in  the  wide  open  pastures  with  their  flocks,  and  with 
time  on  their  hands.    It  is  said  that  they  began  by  striking  pebbles  and  rocks  with  their  crooks, 
setting  up  contests  with  one  another  for  distance  and  accuracy.    At  any  rate  the  similarity  is  so 
striking  that  we  can  safely  say  they  started  the  first  game  which  involved  hitting  a  ball  with  a 
stick.    We  are  certain  that  the  game  was  played  by  the  Romans  who  brought  it  to  England  and 
Scotland  over  2000  years  ago.    Apparently  it  maintained  a  consistent  growth  until  about  the  fif- 
teenth century,  at  which  time  it  was  the  acknowledged  favorite  of  the  Scotch.    They   named  it 
golf,  from  early  spelling  derived  from  the  Low  Countries  where  it  was  called  at  various  times 
"Goff",  "Gouff",  and  "Gowff".    Even  before  this  it  was  called  aKolf"  or  "Kolbe".     The  famous 
"Book  of  Hours'*,  now  on  display  in  the  British  Museum,  portrays  three  players,  each  with  golf 
club  and  ball.     The  club  heads  appear  to  be  made  of  steel.    In  this  book  it  is  indicated  that  putting 
was  done  at  a  hole  in  the  turf  as  in  modern  times.     The  game  was  earlier  played  on  ice,  with 
putting  done  at  a  stake. 

The  exact  date  for  the  beginning  of  golf  in  Scotland  is  not  known.    However  we  do  know  that 
in  1457  the  popularity  of  the  game  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  Parliament  declared  it  ille- 
gal, since  it  was  interfering  too  much  with  skill  in  archery,  the  chief  weapon  of  defense.    In 
that  period  the  Scots  used  a  leather  bag  stuffed  with  feathers  for  a  ball,  and  a  club  cut  from  a 
bent  tree  branch.    Even  in  the  face  of  danger  of  fines  and  imprisonment  the  noblemen  continued 
to  play  quietly,  but  fourteen  years  later  King  James  IV  of  Scotland  was  seen  playing,  and  the  lid 
was  permanently  off.     James  V  was  an  ardent  golfer,  as  was  his  daughter  Mary  Stuart,  who  was 
alleged  to  have  shamelessly  played  golf  a  few  days  after  the  murder  of  her  husband.     James  VI 
and  Charles  I  both  played  lots  of  golf.    An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  it  was  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon during  those  years  to  see  members  of  the  royalty  playing  side  by  side  with  the  populace. 
Perhaps  Mary  Stuart  was  the  first  woman  ever  to  play  the  game.    At  any  rate  she  is  the  first 
known  to  use  a  caddy;  in  this  case  an  army  cadet. 

The  first  of  all  golf  clubs  was  started  in  England  at  Blackheath,  five  miles  from  London, 
in  the  County  of  Kent.     This  occurred  in  1608.     Two  more  clubs  were  formed  near  Edinburgh  in 
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List  of  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities 

Having  Golf  Courses 


Name   of   School 
or   College 


Location 


No. 
Holes 


Antioch    College Yellow    Springs,    Ohio  6 

Beaver    College Jenkintown,     Pa 9 

Bethany   College -Bethany,    W.    Va 

Blackstone    College 

for  Girls Blackstone,    Va 5 

Blue    Mountain    College. ..Blue    Mountain,    Miss.  9 
Bucknell     University Lewisburg,     Pa 9 


Pa. 


Ceder    Crest    College Allentown, 

College    of 

St.    Scholastica Duluth,     Minn 3 

College    of    Wooster Wooster,     Ohio 9 

Concord    State 

Teachers  College Athens,    W.    Va 5 

Converse    College Spartanburg,     S.    C 5 

Cornell     University Ithaca,   N.   Y 9 

Culver  Military  Academy.  Culver,     Ind 9 

Culver-Stockton     College-Canton,     Mo 9 


Dartmouth     College Hanover,    N.    S 27 

Davis    and 

Elkins     College Elkins,    W.    Va 9 

Doane     College Crete,      Neb 5 

Earlham     College Richmond,     Ind 9 

East    Texas    State 

Teachers    College Commerce,      Tex 9 

Eastern    Illinois    State 

Teachers    College Charleston,     III 9 

Emory    and   Henry 

College    Emory,    Va 8 

Frances   Shinier 
Junior  College Mt. 


Carroll,    111 9 


George  Williams  College.. Chicago,     111 

Georgia    State 

Woman's   College Valdosta,    Ga 

Greenbrier    Military 

School      Lewisburg,    W.    Va. 

Hamilton     College Clinton,   N.   Y 


18 


5 

9 

Hampton     Institute Hampton,     Va 9 

Hastings    College Hastings,      Neb 9 

Holmby   Junior   Col  lege....  Los   Angeles,    Cal 7 

Iowa   State   College Ames,      la 18 

Judson    College Marion,     Ala 6 

Kemper   Military    School. .Boonville,     Mo 9 

Lake  Forest  College Lake   Forest.    Ill 9 

Limestone      College Gaffney,    S.    C 9 

Lindenwood    College St.    Charles,    Mo. 6 

Louisiana    State    Univ Baton    Rouge,     La 18 

Mary    Washington 

College    -Fredericksburg,    Va 6 

Maryville     College .Maryville,     Tenn 

McMurray      College -Abilene,    Texas 7 

Miami     University Oxford,     Ohio 9 

Middlebury    College Middlebury,    Vt 9 

Missouri     School 

of     Mines Rolla,    Mo 9 

Monmouth     College Monmouth,      111 3 

Muskingum     College .New    Concord,    Ohio...  9 

Nazareth    College Nazareth,     Ky 9 

Niagara     University Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y...18 

Ohio    State    University Columbus,    Ohio 36 

Oklahoma  Baptist  Univ. ..Shawnee,     Okla 9 

Oklahoma    College 

for    Women Chickasha,      Okla 5 

Ottumwa    Heights    Col.....Ottumwa,    la 3 


Name   of   School  No. 

or  College  Location  Holes 

Pacific  Lutheran  College.. Parkland,    Wash 18 

Penn  Hall  Junior  Col- 
lege and  Preparatory 
School    Chambersburg,   Pa 9 

Pomona    College Claremont,    Cal 9 

Purdue     University West   Lafayette.   Ind.   18 

Russell    Sage    College Troy,    N.    Y 1 

St.    Benedict's    College Atchison,      Kan 6 

St.    Bonaventure, 

St.   Bonaventure  College..     N.     Y 9 

St.   John's   Military 

Academy     Delafield,    Wis 9 

St.  John's  University Collegeville,     Minn 9 

St.   Lawrence  University.. Canton,     N.     Y 9 

St.    Mary's    College Winona,      Minn 9 

Southwestern    University.. Georgetown,     Tex 9 

Spring    Hill    College Spring    Hill,    Ala 9 

Stanford    University Stanford    Univ.,    Cal. ..18 

State    Teachers    College.. ..Troy,    Ala 9 

State    Teachers    College...  Valley   City,   N.   D 9 

State    Teachers    College... Farmville,    Va 9 

Stephens    College Columbus,    Mo 

Susquehanna    University  Selinsgrove,     Pa 9 

Texas    State 

College    for    Women Denton,     Tex 9 

Tuskegee  Institute, 
Tuskegee     Institute Ala 9 

United   States 

Military    Academy West  Point,   N.   Y 9 

United   States 

Naval    Academy _Annapolis.     Md 9 

University  of   California 

College  of  Agriculture..Davis,     Cal 9 

University   of   Chicago Chicago,     111 18 

University   of    Idaho Moscow,    Idaho 9 

University    of    Illinois Urbana,     HI 9 

University    of    Iowa Iowa    City,    la 18 

University    of    Michigan. .Ann    Arbor,    Mich 18 

University  of   Minnesota. Minneapolis,      Minn 18 

University  of  Mississippi-University,    Miss 9 

University    of    Missouri. ...Columbia,     Mo 9 

University  of 

New     Mexico Albuquerque,     N.     M...   3 

University   of 

North      Dakota Grand  Forks,  N.   D 9 

University    of 

Notre     Dame Notre   Dame,    Ind 18 

University   of   Oklahoma.. Norman,     Okla 9 

University   of   the   South. .Sewanee,    Tenn 9 

University  of 

Washington      Seattle,    Wash 9 

Wake    Forest    College Wake  Forest,   N.   C 9 

Washburn    College Topeka,    Kan 9 

Washington    State 

College    Pullman,     Wash 9 

Wells    College Aurora,    N.    Y 9 

Wentworth     Military 

Academy     Lexington,     Mo 9 

Wesleyan     College Macon,    Ga 9 

Western      College Oxford,     Ohio 9 

Western    Maryland 

College    Westminster,    Md 9 

West   Texas   State 

College    Canyon,  Tex 9 

Williams    College Williamstown,     Mass. ..18 

Yale    University New  Haven,   Conn 18 


Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  National  Golf  Foundation,  14  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


1735  and  1744,  and  the  famous  St.  Andrews  began  in  1754.    Golf  was  a  serious  business  in  those 
days.    Participants  wore  tall  hats,  long-tailed  coats,  and  knee  breeches.     The  first  British  Open 
Championship  Tournament  was  held  in  I860,  and  the  tournament  is  still  held  annually.    Many 
American  stars  have  participated  in  this  event. 

First  recorded  golf  club  in  America  was  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1811.    The  first  perma- 
nent club  and  organization  was  St.  Andrews  Golf  Club  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  in  1888,  following 
introduction  of  the  game  to  that  neighborhood  in  1880  by  a  Scot  named  Reid.    While  there  were 
many  recorded  exceptions  to  the  rule,  early  golf  was  definitely  a  wealthy  man's  sport.    When 
Francis  Ouimet,  a  poor  boy,  met  and  defeated  two  highly  respected  English  champions,  Harry 
Varden  and  Edward  Ray  in  1913,  the  game  took  on  new  impetus,  especially  for  men  and  women 
of  all  economic  levels.    Following  World  War  I  golf  was  the  fastest  growing  sport  in  America. 
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Much  of  its  promotional  popularity  is  credited  to  Bobby  Jones.    Golf  has  long 
since  changed  from  an  expensive  luxury  sport  to  a  leisure  time  activity  for 
old  and  young,  poor  and  rich;  with  thousands  of  wonderful  golf  courses  built 
for  the  masses.     The  year  1935  was  probably  the  peak  of  our  growth  to  date, 
with  some  5,000,000  golfers  trying  constantly  to  find  room  on  the  more  than 
5700  courses  in  the  United  States,  a  number  that  far  exceeded  the  total  of 
all  other  nations.    With  the  advent  of  World  War  II  many  courses  were  sub- 
divided into  residential  tracts.     There  is  no  factual  count  at  the  present  time 
on  the  present  status  of  players,  courses,  ectetera.    It  has  been  rumored 
that  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  $50,000,000  would  be  fairly  accurate  for 
golf  equipment  alone.    The  American  golfer,  always  willing  to  try  something 
new,  often  spends  more  money  for  fads  and  extras  than  is  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  situations,  from  a  physical  education 
point  of  view,  has  been  the  remarkable  rise  of  instructional  golf  in  schools 
and  colleges.    The  list  of  colleges  now  having  their  own  golf  course  is 
imposing.    Industrial  recreation  has  seen  the  great  importance  of  this 
sport,  and  organized  tournaments  of  all  kinds  are  now  in  operation  every- 
where.   Golf  professionals  have  been  enlisted  as  teachers;  and  more  re- 
cently more  and  more  physical  education  teachers  have  become  teaching 
specialists  in  this  sport,  and  many  classes  for  boys  and  men,  girls  and 
women,  and  for  mixed  groups  are  being  offered  at  several  grade  levels. 

ABRIDGED  RULES  AND  ETIQUETTE 

Match  play  is  competition  hole  by  hole.    Medal  play  is  the  compe- 
tition of  total  strokes  scored  on  all  holes  played. 

Players  assuming  the  driving  position  at  each  tee  may  not  place 
their  ball  in  advance  of  the  two  tee  markers,  and  must  be  between  them. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  be  no  more  than  two  club  lengths  behind  the 
markers.     The  only  time  a  player  may  use  a  wooden  or  plastic  tee  is  at 
this  point  on  each  hole.    If  the  ball  falls  off  the  tee  before  the  swing  it 
may  be  replaced  without  penalty.    If  the  player  swings  and  misses,  it 
counts  one  stroke.    If  the  ball  rolls  a  few  inches  from  the  tee  spot  the 
second  stroke  must  be  played  where  it  lies. 

After  the  tee  shots  the  players  take  turns,  the  player  farthest  from 
the  flag  always  shooting  first.    All  other  players  stand  well  away  from  the  one  attempting  each 
shot,  and  conversation  and  noises  during  this  interval  are  **outM. 

The  lie  cannot  be  improved  by  bending,  moving,  breaking  or  chang- 
ing any  growing  vegetation  from  tee  to  green.    If  this  occurs  there  is  a 
penalty  of  two  strokes.     Loose  stones,  fallen  leaves,  loose  branches,  and 
other  movable  objects  can  be  moved  provided  the  ball  is  not  touched.    This 
is  also  true  of  artificial  objects  such  as  hose,  tools,  equipment,  etcetera. 
In  moving  the  ball  under  these  circumstances  the  player  must  pick  up  the 
ball,  face  the  green,  and  drop  the  ball  over  the  rear  shoulder  not  more 
than  two  club  lengths  from  its  original  spot.    If  the  ball  goes  into  the  hole 
of  a  burrowing  animal  it  can  be  similarly  treated.     Unplayable  lies  can  be 
taken  back  to  the  spot  from  which  the  shot  was  made,  re-teed  and  one 
stroke  is  counted  in  addition  to  the  original  one.    If  the  ball  is  lost,  and 
cannot  be  found  within  five  minutes,  the  shot  is  to  be  replayed  from  the 
original  starting  spot,  and  a  penalty  stroke  is  scored.    If  a  ball  is  hit  out 
of  bounds  the  player  replays  the  shot  from  the  original  spot,  counting  the  stroke  already  taken. 
A  tee  shot  going  into  a  water  hazard  is  replayed  with  penalty  stroke.     Balls  played  from  hazards 
on  the  course  require  that  the  club  head  does  not  touch  the  ground  until  impact.    The  grassy  side 
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of  a  trap  is  not  considered  in  this  light,  and  the  club  may  be  grounded.     Casual  water  is  not  a 
hazard,  and  the  ball  may  be  dropped  in  the  usual  way  away  from  the  water. 

The  bag,  or  other  clubs,  are  never  brought  onto  the  green.    Never  dent  the  putting  surface 
by  dropping  the  flag  pole.     Leaves  and  other  debris  may  be  moved  from  the  path  of  a  putt.    It  is 
not  proper  to  smooth  or  indent  any  portion  of  the  green  which  lies  in  a  pathway  to  the  hole  from 
your  ball.    In  match  play,  if  your  ball  hits  the  pin  while  your  opponent  is  holding  it;  or  if  it  hits 
your  opponent  or  his  clubs;  or  if  it  hits  the  pin  after  your  opponent  has  laid  it  on  the  ground, 
your  opponent  loses  the  hole.    If  another  ball  lies  in  the  line  of  your  putt  in  stroke  play,  you  may 
ask  to  have  it  picked  up.     The  player  picking  it  up  must  mark  its  position  with  a  small  coin  or 
some  kind  of  thin  marker.    If  your  ball  knocks  your  opponents  ball  into  the  cup,  he  counts  as 
holed  out;  in  single  match  play  only.    In  stroke  play,  hitting  another  player's  ball  on  the  putting 
green  costs  two  penalty  strokes,  and  his  ball  is  returned  to  its  original  spot.    In  stroke  or  medal 
play  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conceding  a  stroke  at  the  cup.    Every  player  must  hole  out. 

GOLF  TERMS 

Approach  -  A  stroke  to  putting  green. 

Away  -  Ball  farthest  from  hole  -  to  be  played  first. 

Birdie  -  One  stroke  under  the  par  of  a  hole. 

Bogey  -  An  arbitrary  standard,  supposedly  based  upon  average  good  play;  usually  one 
stroke  per  hole  higher  than  par. 

Divot  -  Piece  of  sod  cut  by  player's  club  (always  to  be  replaced  and  pressed  down). 

Dormie  -  One  side  is  said  to  be  *dormien.    when  it  is  as  many  holes  ahead  as  there  remain 
holes  to  play. 

Down  -  The  number  of  holes  or  strokes  a  player  is  behind  opponent.    See  "Up". 

Eagle  -  Two  strokes  under  par  for  a  hole. 

Fairway  -  Specially  prepared,  closely  cropped  area  intended  for  play  between  tee  and 
green. 

Fore  -  A  warning  cry  to  any  person  in  the  way  of  play. 

Green  -  The  putting  green. 

Handicap  -  Strokes  given  to  equalize  playing  ability,  usually  based  on  a  player's  best 
scores. 

Halved  -  A  hole  is  said  to  be  "halved"  when  each  side  has  played  it  in  the  same  number  of 
strokes. 

Honor  -  The  right  to  drive  or  play  first,  determined  by  lowest  score  on  preceding  hole, 
on  first  hole  by  tossing  coin. 

Hook  -  The  opposite  of  a  slice  and  with  a  righthanded  player  comes  from  stroke  which 
causes  ball  to  rotate  counter-clockwise  and  to  curve  to  left  of  line  from  player  to  objective; 
with  lefthanded  player  spin  imparted  causes  ball  to  go  to  right  of  line  from  player  to  objective. 

Lie  -  The  situation  of  a  ball,  good  or  bad.     The  ulie"  of  a  club  refers  to  the  angle  which 
the  shaft  makes  with  the  ground  when  the  club  is  sitting  in  its  natural  position. 

Match  play  -  Play  in  which  each  hole  is  a  separate  contest,  winner  being  player  or  side 
winning  most  holes. 

Stroke  play  (frequently  called  Medal  Play)  -  Play  in  which  total  strokes  for  the  round  or 
rounds  determine  the  winner. 
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Par  -  The  number  of  strokes  a  good  player  should  need  to  play  a  hole  without  mistake  un- 
der ordinary  conditions;  always  allowing  two  putts  on  the  green. 

Press  -  To  attempt  to  hit  beyond  one's  normal  power. 

Slice  -  For  a  right-handed  player  the  result  of  a  stroke  which  gives  ball  a  clockwise  spin 
that  arcs  its  flight  to  the  right  of  the  line  from  player  to  objective;  for  a  left-handed  player, 
result  of  stroke  giving  ball  spin  that  arcs  it  to  left  of  line  from  player  to  objective. 

Stymie  -  When  an  opponent's  ball  lies  in  the  line  of  a  player's  putt  to  the  hole,  provided  the 
balls  be  not  within  six  inches  of  each  other  and  the  nearer  ball  be  not  within  six  inches  of  the 
hole. 

Tee  -  First,  the  peg  by  which  the  ball  is  elevated  before  striking  from  the  teeing  ground; 
second,  the  teeing  ground  itself. 

Top  -  To  hit  the  ball  above  its  center. 

Up  -  The  number  of  holes  or  strokes  a  player  is  ahead  of  opponent.    See  "Down". 

FUNDAMENTALS  -  TEACHING  HINTS  -  INSTRUCTION 


Photo  of  Girl's  Instructional  Class  in  Golf  at  Hockaday's  School  for  Girls, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

There  are  4  wood-headed  clubs  and  10  iron-headed  clubs  in  the  complete  outfit.    All  club 
faces  are  set  at  different  angles,  to  provide  varying  loft  to  the  ball  under  various  conditions. 
The  driver  or  #1  wood  has  an  almost  vertical  face  and  hits  the  ball  in  a  low,  flat  trajectory  off 
the  tee.     The  brassie,  or  #2  wood,  has  a  bit  more  loft,  and  can  be  used  off  the  fairway.    The 
spoon,  or  #3  wood  has  more  loft  and  less  distance,  but  can  be  used  when  the  ball  lies  deeper  in 
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Fig.  135.    The  object  of  the  game  is 
to  drive  the  ball  from  the  tee,  hit  it 
down  the  fairway  onto  the  green  and 
get  it  in  the  cup  in  as  few  strokes  as 
possible. 

the  grass.     The  #4  wood  has  a  smaller,  thinner  and  more  lofted  face,  permitting  the  ball  to  rise 
into  the  air  quickly.    Number  2  and  3  irons  are  used  for  greatest  distances,  and  have  the  least 
loft.    They  are  used  when  the  lie   will  not  permit  safe  use  of  a  wood.    Other  irons  have  more 
loft,  are  used  for  various  type  shots,  and  carry  approximately  the  following  distances  when 
properly  hit: 


#  2  165  to  190  yards 

#3  150  to  165  yards 

#4  140  to  150  yards 

#5  130  to  140  yards 


#6  100  to  130  yards 
#  7  100  to  120  yards 
#8  80  to  100  yards 

Putters  are  made  in  various  styles 


Fig.  136 

...  a  steady  unshifting  head  position  is  the 
axis  around  which  you  swing  with  power  and 
accuracy. 


Fig.  137 

In  principle,  the  club  is  an  extension  of  your 
left  arm.  Your  wrists  ore  the  hinges  between 
the  club  and  your  arms.  The  hands  are  the 
couplings  through  which  power  is  applied.  The' 
security  of  that  coupling  depends  on  your  grip. 
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Fig.  138 

close  your  hand  around  the  club  so  that 
your  left  thumb  fits  into  your  right  palm  along 
the  life  line.  Your  right  thumb  is  around  the 
shaft  and  meeting  the  forefinger.  The  V  formed 
by  your  right  thumb  and  forefinger  also  points 
toward   your   right  shoulder. 


At  the  top  of  the  backswing,  your  body  is  turned 
until  your  shoulders  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  line.  Both  feet  have  firm  contact  with 
the  ground  with  slightly  more  pressure  on  the 
right.  Don't  stiffen  your  right  leg.  Footwork 
and  the  hip  and  shoulder  movement  must  per- 
mit the  arms  to  swing  freely.    ' 


Fig.  139 

Hold  the  correct  grip  and  swing  your  club  back 
and  forth  a  few  times  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
feel  of  it.  Your  left  hand  is  holding  firm  and 
your  right  hand  is  holding  mainly  by  the  fingers. 


After  hitting,  let  the  swinging  club  carry  your 
arms  out  after  the  ball.  Your  body  is  still  turn- 
ing on  its  spinal  axis,  but  the  head  remains 
steady,  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  where  the  ball 
was  hit. 


The  normal  stance  for  the  drive  is  with  your 
toes  lined  up  square  with  the  foot  line.  That's 
called  the  square  stance.  Toes  are  pointed 
slightly  outward.  The  ball  should  be  an  inch  or 
two  back  of  being  in   line  with  the  left  heel. 


For  long  shots  with  your  irons,  your  feet  are  a 
little  closer  together  and  closer  to  the  direction 
line  because   .    .    . 
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Fig.  144 

The  swing  is  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  wood 
clubs  except  that  you  don't  go  quite  as  far 
back  on  the  backswing.  Also,  the  fact  that 
your  hands  are  a  little  ahead  of  the  clubhead 
on  the  swing  makes  the  lowest  part  of  the  arc 
of  your  swing  a  little  ahead  of  the  ball.  You 
hit  down  on  the  ball  and  take  a  little  turf  after 
hitting. 


Fig.  145 

For  the  short  iron  shots,  you  move  a  little 
closer  to  the  ball  and  have  your  feet  closer 
together. 


Fig.  147 

There  are  many  individual  variations  of  the 
putting  grip.  Many  putters  use  a  reverse  over- 
lap grip  with  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand 
overlapping  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
But  in  most  cases,  both  hands  hold  the  club 
from  directly  opposite  sides,  with  both  thumbs 
extending   straight  down   the   shaft. 


Fig.   148 

In  the  putting  position,  the  knees  are  comfort- 
ably bent  to  protect  against  tension  in  these 
delicate  strokes.     The  head  is  over  the  ball. 


The  putting  -stroke  is  a  combination  of  wrist 
and  arm  action.  Both  elbows  are  bent  and 
comfortably  close  to  the  body.  On  longer  putts, 
the  arms  get  more  into  the  stroke.  But  always, 
the  hands  and  arms  keep  the  clubhead  low 
and  on  the  direction  line.  The  head  and  body 
must  stay  absolutely  steady.  A  good  rule  is 
to  not  even  move  your  eyes  until  you-hear  the 
ball    rattle    into   the   cup. 


Fig.  146 

Illustrations  on  Golf  Techniques  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Athletic  Institute,  209  S.  State  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  by  Col.  Ted  Bank,  Director. 
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SAFETY    IN  GOLF 

Even  though  golf  is  one  of  America's  safest  and  least  hazar- 
dous sports,  a  few  precautions  may  eliminate  any  danger  from  this 
fine  outdoor  activity.     It  is  apparent  that  rules  of  etiquette,  which 
are  so  pronounced  in  golf,  are  also  rules  of  safety. 

1.  Such  rules  of  procedure  as  waiting  for  proper  turn  out  on  the 
fairway,  calling  "fore"  before  swinging  into  a  hard  hit  ball,  and 
staying  well  out  of  the  way  of  all  club  swings  are  most  important 
in  safety. 

2.  Always  make  sure  no  one  is  close  before  starting  any  swing 
with  any  club. 


3.  Injury  from  natural  or  topographical  hazards  is  possible,  just  as  in  hunting  and  angling,  and 
all  sports  that  take  us  into  the  great  outdoors.     No  recital  of  precautions  in  this  regard  is 
necessary  here. 

4.  Proper  warm-up  is  important  before  starting  the  wood  shots,  especially  on  a  cold  day,  or 
early  in  the  morning. 

PLAY  GOLF  BECAUSE: 


GOLF 

— is  a  "carry-over"  sport  with  life-long  benefits  after 
graduation 

— may  be  enjoyed  equally  by  both  sexes  and  provides 
health-giving  fun  for  all  ages. 

— is  a  game  for  everyone  regardless  of  athletic  ability 
or  physical  attributes 

— offers  unusual  socialization  features 

— teaches  highest  principles  of  sportsmanship  and  con- 
sideration for  others 

— develops  health  and  character  in  attractive  outdoor 
environment. 

Adapted  from    GOLF  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  National  Golf 
Foundation,   14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES 

The  role  of  gymnastics,  use  of  various  types  of  apparatus,  and  tumbling  activities,  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  tools  for  physical  fitness,  goes  back  to  time  immemorial.     China,  with  one  of 
the  world's  oldest  civilizations,  had  two  systems  of  early  exercise;  one  to  serve  as  a  training 
for  war,  and  the  other  used  in  healing  disease.    Thus  the  Chinese  can  be  credited  with  earliest 
use  of  apparatus  for  corrective  and  remedial  exercise.     Various  types  of  physical  exercise  are 
mentioned  in  earliest  chronicles  from  Japan,  Israel,  Persia,  and  India. 

But  it  remained  for  the  Greeks  to  rise  to  a  height  never  since  reached  in  gymnastics. 
Body  development  was  fundamental  to  Grecian  supremacy,  as  a  subject  for  art,  music,  and  poet- 
ry, and  one  of  the  conditioning  factors  in  their  accomplishments.     The  Greeks  gave  us  the  name 
"gymnastics**,  which  translates  literally  as  "the  naked  art".     They  summed  up  all  education  of 
the  period  as  either  music  or  gymnastics.     The  former  included  all  mental  training,  and  the 
latter  included  all  activities  of  the  body.     Before  passing  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Egyptians 
made  quite  an  art  of  gymnastics,  particularly  that  of  pyramid  building. 

EGYPTIAN  GYMNASTICS 

The  influence  of  the  Olympic  Games,  and  the  need  for  military  preparedness  kept  the 
body  conditioning  program  of  Greece  paramount  for  centuries.     The  gymnasium  was  the  soil 
which  gave  rise  to  a  youth  with  courage,  energy,  public  spirit,  and  burning  love  for  freedom  and 
the  fatherland,  which  stood  its  test  in  such  conflicts  as  Thermopylae,  Marathon,  and  Salamis. 
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But  professionalism  began  to  supersede  the  finest  traditions  of  Greek  competition  and  perfection, 
and  soon  the  gymnasium  began  to  lose  its  great  influence.     Many  great  writers  voiced  protest  at 
these  later  changes.     Euripides  stated  their  lives  were  of  no  value  to  the  State;  Solon  disapproved 
of  great  rewards  being  given  victorious  athletes;  Plato  wrote  that  they  slept  their  time  away, 
and  were  attacked  by  sore  diseases  when  they  departed  even  a  little  from  their  customary  diet 
and  habits.    Army  leaders  considered  the  professionals  useless  for  military  duty.     Philosophers 
declared  their  mental  qualities  decreased  as  the  physical  part  of  their  program  deteriorated. 

Then  came  the  Roman  influence,  motivated  entirely  as  it  was  by  military  expediency.     The 
Roman  Games    and  gymnastics  never  exercised  much  educational  influence  on  the  people,  since 
they  regarded  all  such  as  nothing  but  popular  amusements,  and  professionalism  soon  rooted  out 
what  was  left  of  the  finest  part  of  earlier  heritage. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity  all  interest  in  the  physical  disappeared  for  a  long  time. 
They  practiced  asceticism;  to  them  the  spiritual  life  was  everything.     Through  the  Middle  Ages 
only  the  knights  and  warriors  cultivated  the  values  of  exercise  and  gymnastics. 

Among  the  Northmen  we  find  great  ardor  for  manly  exercise.     Here  again,  military  sur- 
vival conditioned  all  their  activity.     Wrestling,  jumping,  running,  skiing,  swimming,  exercises 
with  various  weapons,  and  ball  games  predominated  this  period. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  in  modern  times,  many  great  men  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  physical  education,  when  expressing  themselves  about  education  as  a 
whole,  such  as  Luther,  Wingli,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Comenius,  and  others.    In  spite  of  this  it  was 
not  until  the  18th  century  that  physical  exercise  and  gymnastics  began  to  find  itself  once  again 
in  the  school  training.     One  of  the  first  to  receive  credit  for  this  renaissance  was  Guts  Muths  of 
Germany  (1759-1839).     He  wrote  the  first  modern  text-book  on  gymnastics  in  1793.    Here  he  in- 
troduced such  features  as  the  climbing  rope,  climbing  pole,  balance  exercises,  sloping  beam, 
and  the  swinging  beam.    It  was  F.  L.  Jahn,  the  German,  who  invented  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bar,  and  similar  apparatus.     Progress  in  Germany  in  the  societies  was  slow  because  these 
groups  were  considered  hot-beds  of  liberal  and  national  ideas.     Jahn  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  educate  children  with  adult's  gymnastics. 

Franz  Nachtegall  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  Jahn  and  gave  his  whole  life  to  the  develop- 
ment of  gymnastics  in  the  schools.     In  1801   gymnastics  was  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of 
Copenhagen.    In  1804  Nachtegall  was  asked  to  build  a  national  program  of  gymnastics  for  Den- 
mark by  Frederik  VI  and  the  Military  Gymnastic  Institute  was  organized  in  1804.     He  was  so 
successful  in  his  work  that  1814  saw  Denmark  made  physical  education  compulsory  in  all  pub- 
lic schools.     It  was  not  until  1842  that  Germany  followed  suit,  with  Sweden  doing   likewise  some 
time  later.    In  Ling,  Denmark  had  a  great  successor  to  Nachtegall,  and  Ling  was  successful  in 
adding  intensive  studies  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  out  of  which  a  new  system  of  gymnastics 
was  developed. 

Early  beginnings  in  England  occurred  from  these  Danish  and  German  influences  about 
1879.     True,  there  had  been  many  forms  of  physical  education,  but  none  of  much  consequence 
before   1880.     Gradually,  English  school  administration  took  cognizance  of  the  role  of  various 
types  of  gymnastics  and  the  movement  went  forward,  with  special  emphasis  on  better  trained 
teachers,  and  better  knowledge  of  program  and  curriculum  content. 
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In  the  United  States,  after  the  early  years  of  pioneer  development  and  hardy  individualism 
were  somewhat  passed,  and  the  deeper  meaning  of  all  phases  of  education  began  to  be  more 
carefully  scrutinized,  we  began  to  profit  from  the  rich  heritage  of  gymnastics  from  Europe*    We 
have  since  that  time  gone  through  countless  stages  of  evolution  in  the  teaching  of  physical  educa- 
and  gymnastics.    In  sections  of  the  nation  where  the  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish  influence  is 
strongest,  we  still  have  an  almost  completely  transplanted  Old  World  gymnastics  program  in  the 
schools  and  clubs  still  predominating.     The  Swiss,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  others,  have  retained 
much  of  their  early  heritage  in  their  programs.    Our  early  20th  century  physical  education  was 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  more  formal  types  of  activity,    with  much  emphasis  on  the  appa- 
ratus and  mat  work.     Then  came  various  influences  and  movements  in  modern  education,  and 
many  trial  balloons  were  sent  up  in  the  name  of  physical  education;  most  of  which  perhaps  went 
up  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  the  large  football  stadia  of  the  nation. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  educators  are  feeling  the  need  for  proper  balance  between  the  games 
type  of  competitive  program,  and  the  semi-formal  types  of  apparatus  and  mat  gymnastics,  and 
schools  are  gradually  beginning  to  formulate  a  new  type  of  physical  education,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  embody  the  best  of  all  these  points  of  emphasis. 


*& 


Photo  of  Gymnastics  at  John  C.  Fremont  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California  by 
courtesy  of  Dr.  John  Merkley  and  Earl  L.  Harris,  Youth  Services,  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools. 


NATURE  AND  VALUE  OF  GYMNASTICS 

While  Gymnastics  is  usually  considered  an  individual  sport,  and  usually  associated  with 
body  conditioning  and  fitness,  this  opinion  would  change  quickly  should  one  visit  the  beach  areas 
of  Santa  Monica,  California,  and  there  see  literally  thousands  of  people  watching  dozens  of 
young  and  older  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  enjoying  recreational  participation  in  the  great 
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variety  of  gymnastics  activities.    As  one  watches  the  well-developed  school  programs  in  many 
places  there  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  sociological  and  group  values  of  the  sport. 

When  one  considers  the  healthful  qualities,  and  the  contributions  this  sport  can  make  to 
speed,  agility,  endurance,  coordination,  flexibility,  healthful  living,  and  all-round  muscular  de- 
velopment, its  importance  cannot  be  denied.     Used  as  a  single  activity,  dominating  the  American 
physical  education  curriculum,  would  be  open  to  severe  criticism.     But  a  happy  combination  with 
other  forms  of  games  and  sports  is  indicated.    Many  schools  have  instituted  classes  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  in  gymnastics  for  co-recreational  groups.     The  sport  is  used  competitively 
by  some  high  schools  and  many  colleges  and  universities.    State  championships  are  determined 
in  the  activity  in  Nebraska,  where  Charles  E.  Miller  early  stimulated  many  high  schools  into 
action.     Florida  is  rapidly  becoming  gymnastics  conscious  since  the  arrival  of  Howard  Danford 
and  Hartley  Price,  both  now  at  Florida  State  University.     The  Gymnkana  developed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  by  Hartley  Price  was  nationally  famous.    Most  of  the  Big  Ten  universities  carry 
on  extensive  programs  in  the  activity. 

The  body  developing,  suppling  and  coordinating  qualities  to  be  gained  in  gymnastics  on  ap- 
paratus are  found  in  the  position-in-motion  technique  that  is  standard  method.     To  be  able  to 
maintain  an  exact  control  of  all  parts  of  the  body  while  moving  under  and  over,  up  and  down,  in 
and  out,  over  and  across  a  piece  of  apparatus  with  the  body  in  first  this  and  then  that  position, 
requires  strength,  agility,  courage,  athletic  skill  and  balance  of  the  highest  order. 

Work  on  apparatus  consists  of  positions,  and  also  the  movements  from  one  position  to 
another.    It  is  believed  that  when  one  has  a  clear  picture  of  the  possible  positions,  practice  of 
the  movements  from  one  position  to  another  becomes  easier.    It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  important  since  positions  and  movements  are  in  most  cases  one  and  the  same  thing  and 
cannot  be  separated  into  two  distinct  parts. 

The  subject  of  apparatus  work  is  difficult  to  characterize  as  it  varies,  not  only  with  the 
kind  of  apparatus  used,  but  also  with  the  way  it  is  used.    It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  apparatus  is  to  afford  a  stationary  support  on  base  of  operation  for  the  exercise  of 
the  body.    In  most  forms  of  sports  and  games,  the  body  moves  an  object  around,  whereas  in 
gymnastics  the  body  is  moved  around  an  object,  therefore  the  apparatus  takes  on  the  character- 
istics of  an  obstacle. 

Before  starting  work  or  practice  on  a  piece  of  heavy  apparatus  it  is  always  advisable  to 
loosen-up  and  warm-up  by  means  of  suppling  or  conditioning  exercises,  in  order  to  avoid  sore 
muscles  which  might  result  from  heavy  exercise  when  the  body  has  not  been  gradually  adjusted 
and  prepared. 

The  illustrations  and  descriptions  which  follow,  indicate  some  of  the  more  elementary 
positions  and  movements  used  in  gymnastics  with  heavy  apparatus. 

THE  HORIZONTAL  BAR 

The  Horizontal  Bar  may  be  considered  to  be  the  key  to  all  other  apparatus,  for  proficiency 
upon  it  makes  work  and  skill  in  acquiring  exercises  upon  the  Rings  and  Parallel  Bars  compara- 
tively easy. 

Horizontal  Bar  work  requires  agility  rather  then  strength. 

MOUNT:     The  mount  to  the  Horizontal  Bar  is  a  jump  to  an  extended  arm  hang.    In  the  reg- 
ular grip  the  back  of  the  hand  is  toward  the  face.    In  the  reverse  grip  it  is  turned  away. 

DISMOUNT:    In  dismounting  from  the  Horizontal  Bar,  land  on  the  balls  of  the  feet  with  the 
feet  together,  flexing  slightly  at  the  knees  to  take  up  the  shock,  upper  body  straight  and  arms  ex- 
tended forward  or  sideward  at  shoulder  height. 

EXERCISE  #1:     The  front  circle  up  and  down  from  the  extended  arm  hang  (reverse  grip) 
(148) 
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Jump  from  the  floor  to  the  extended  arm  hang.    (148A)  Pull  up  with  the  arms  (as  in  chin- 
ning) bringing  legs  up  to  the  bar  at  the  same  time.    (148B)     This  pull  is  continued  until  body  cir- 
cles the  bar  and  finishes  in  a  support  on  top  of  the  bar.     (148C)     From  the  support  roll  forward 
slowly,  back  down  to  the  extended  arm  hang.    (148D,E). 


Fig.  148 

EXERCISE  #2:    The  outer  thigh  mount  and  underswing  from  support  with  l/4  turn  right  in 
rear  on  dismount.    (Regular  grip).     (149) 

Jump  from  the  floor  to  the  extended  arm  hang.    Pull  up  on  arms  and  at  the  same  time  flex 
the  thigh  and  leg,  hooking  knee  outside  hand.     (149A)    Swing  down  and  to  rear  with  the  opposite 
leg.    Near  end  of  swing  shift  wrists  to  top  of  bar,  body  now  in  a  support  position,  one  leg  over 
bar.     (149B)    Move  leg  over  bar  to  rear,  body  in  extended  arm  support.     (149C).    Dropping  body 
back  and  down,  ankles  to  bar,  arms  extended,  shoot  legs  forward  so  that  body  is  completely  ex- 
tended.    (149D,E)      As  body  swings  to  rear  in  extended  arm  hang  pull  up  slightly,  release  right 
hand  and  execute  l/4  turn  right,  left  hand  on  bar.     (149F)    Release  left  hand  as  body  drops  to 
floor.     (149G) 


Fig.  149 


THE  PARALLEL  BARS 

Parallel  Bars  probably  offer  the  widest  variety  of  exercises  on  apparatus.    Parallel  Bars 
are  so  constructed  that  they  are  adjustable  for  both  height  and  width.    A  satisfactory  method  for 
determining  the  right  width  is  to  place  the  fingers  on  the  inside  of  one  bar  at  the  end  and  the  berj 
of  the  elbow  on  the  inside  of  the  other  bar. 
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The  Upper  Arm  Stand,  Overhead  Balance  And  Right  Rear  Dismount.    (150) 

Place  the  hands  on  the  end  of  the  bars  (150A)  jump  to  a  straddle  position.     Body  straight, 
resting  on  inside  of  thighs  and  finger  tips.     (150B)     To  move  to  the  upper  arm  stand,  place  hands 
on  bars  in  front  of  thighs  at  the  same  time  moving  legs  to  horizontal  position.    From  this  position, 
bend  forward  placing  the  outside  of  the  upper  arm  on  the  bars  with  the  elbows  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.    (150C)    Slowly  raise  legs  up  and  over  the  upper  arms  and  hands  until  toes  are  directly 
above  head,  back  arched.     (150D)    Next,  duck  the  head  looking  up  at  toes  and  slowly  lower  body 
down  to  overhead  balance  (legs  horizontal  and  straight,  about  one  foot  from  face.)     (150E)    Roll 
body  forward  and  down  through  bars  to  upper  arm  hang,  (150F)  and  on  first  swing  forward,  move 
back  up  to  overhead  balance.     (150G)    Spread  the  legs  and  roll  forward  to  straddle  position. 
(150H)    Swing  legs  off  bars  in  front  of  hands  and  to  rear.     (1501)    As  body  reaches  height  of 
swing  in  rear,  lean  over  right  arm,  shifting  left  hand  over  to  right  bar,  right  arm  to  horizontal. 
(150 J)    As  body  drops  to  floor,  hold  on  to  bar  with  left  hand.     (150K) 


Fig.   150 


FLYING  RINGS 


The  Flying  Rings  are  the  most  spectacular  of  all  apparatus..    The  Rings  are  also  the  most 
interesting  apparatus  to  work  on  and  provides  a  danger  element  that  appeals  to  most  individuals, 

1.    The  Extended  Leg  Balance,    Inverted  Hang  and  Front  Cutaway  In  Rear.    (Fig.  151) 

Grasping  rings,  pull  them  as  far  to  rear  as  possible.     (151A)    Lift  the  body  off  floor,  tap 
once  with  each  foot  for  propulsion,  as  body  moves  forward,  extending  arms  as  soon  as  possible. 
(151B,C)    As  body  swings  to  rear,  kick  back  and  again  tap  once  with  each  foot.    As  body  moves 
forward  again,  tap  once  with  each  foot,  and  as  body  reaches  height  of  forward  swing,  move  to 
extended  leg  balance.    Arms  are  straight,  legs  horizontal  and  straight,  eyes  on  knees.     Hold  the 
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extended  leg  balance  for  one  complete  seing.    (151D,E,F)    As  body  reaches  height  at  forward 
swing,  move  to  the  inverted  hang.    Arms  are  straight,  body  straight,  back  arched,  head  up.    Hold 
the  inverted  hang  for  one  complete  swing.    (151G,H,I)    As  body  reaches  height  of  forward  swing, 
lower  back  again  to  extended  leg  balance,  (151  J,K)  and  as  body  swings  to  rear,  rock  forward  and 
up,  legs  spread  and  outside,  arms,  hands  releasing  both  rings  simultanously.     (151L)    Arms 
moving,  to  side  horizontal,  feet  and  legs  brought  together  as  soon  as  possible.     (151M) 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  Frank  Griffin,  Director 
of  Physical  Education,  Sequoia  Union  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  California. 


THE  LONG  HORSE 

The  Long  Horse  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  apparatus.    It  combines  running, 
a  form  of  diving,  and  vaulting. 

THE  STRADDLE  VAULT:     (152)    A  50  foot  run  is  sufficient  for  long  horse  vaulting.    Run, 
hitting  the  take-off  board  on  two  feet,  dive  forward  for  the  neck,  arms  extended,  body  slightly 
arched.    (152A.B)     Land  on  the  neck  of  horse,  supporting  weight  momentarily  on  hands.     (152C) 
Arms  are  straight.    Push  off  neck,  keeping  arms  straight,  spread  legs  raising  buttocks  slightly, 
landing  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  knees  flexed  slightly  to  take  up  shock,  arms  extended  to  side 
horizontal.    (152D.E) 
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Fig.  152 

THE  SCISSORS  VAULT:     (153)    Run  hitting  the  take-off  board  on  two  feet.    Dive  forward 
for  the  neck,  arms  extended,  body  slightly  arched.     (153A,B)     Land  on  neck  of  horse  supporting 
weight  momentairly  on  hands,  arms  are  straight.    (153C)    Push  off  neck  and  at  the  same  time 
cross  legs  in  rear,  legs  straight  and  spread  as  far  apart  as  possible.     (153D)    If  the  right  leg 
goes  under  the  left,  the  shoulders  and  body  are  turned  to  the  left.    If  the  left  leg  goes  under  the 
right,  the  shoulders    and  body  will  turn  to  the  right.     Land  facing  neck  of  horse  on  balls  of  feet, 
knees  flexed  slightly  to  take  up  the  shock,  arms  extended  to  side  horizontal.     (153E) 


Fig.  153 

THE  SIDE  HORSE 

The  Side  Horse  is  the  most  difficult  piece  of  apparatus  to  master.    It  probably  has  less 
appeal  to  the  individual  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  hard  to  work  on.    Side  Horse  work  requires 
patience  and  perseverance. 

CUT,  FEINT  AND  DISMOUNT:    Place  both  hands  on  the  pommels,  mount  to  extended  arm 
support.     (154A)     Move  right  leg  over  croup  releasing  right  hand  and  "cut"  to  the  left,  swinging 


Fig.  154 
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legs  above  neck.     (154B,C)    (On  a  "cut"  legs  are  swung  parallel  to  each  other  and  as  high  as  pos- 
sible above  horse.)    Recover  to  support.    (154D,E)    Move  left  leg  over  neck  releasing  left  hand 
and  "cut"  to  the  right,  swinging  legs  above  the  croup.    Recover  to  support.    Move  right  leg  to  the 
feint  position.    (154F)    Swing  right  leg  to  rear  and  immediately  double  rear  vault  to  left  over 
pommels,  landing  with  left  hand  on  left  pommel,  right  arm  at  the  side  horizontal  right.     (154G,H) 

ROPE  CLIMBING 

Rope  Climbing  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  all  gymnastic  exercises.     The  most  natural 
method  of  climbing  a  rope  is  by  use  of  the  so-called  "Climbing  Clinch." 

THE  CLIMBING  CLINCH:     (155)     From  a  standing  position,  extend  both  arms  overhead, 
grasping  rope.    Raise  right  knee  against  rope,  rope  inside  knee  and  outside  ankle.     (155A)     Lift 
body  off  floor  as  though  chinning,  and  place  left  leg  over  right,  clinching  rope  with  ankles  and 
knees.    (15  5B)    The  feet  are  moved  outward  so  that  they  are  in  front  of  the  knees,  body  in  a  semi- 
sitting position.     To  climb  with  a  clinch,  chin  and  at  the  same  time,  draw  knees  upward  permit- 
ting rope  to  slide  through  feet  and  knees.     (155C)    After  drawing  body  up  as  far  as  possible,  clinch 
rope  with  ankles  and  knees,  then  reach  out  hand  over  hand  up  rope  until  body  is  almost  complete- 
ly extended.    (155D)    Again  chin  and  proceed  as  before.    In  clinching,  the  foot  is  never  placed  on 
top  of  the  other,  nor  is  the  rope  gripped  at  any  time  with  the  upper  leg.    In  descending  the  rope, 
come  down,  hand  under  hand,  knees  drawn  up,  rope  sliding  through  ankles  and  knees. 


Fig.   155 


1)  VERTICAL  ROPE: 

J_  HAND  OVER  HAND:  (Ascent) 

Grasp  rope  above  head  -  Maintain  tight  grip  -  Head  close  to  rope  -  keep  arms  flexed  - 
Make  each  "climb"  a  "one-arm  chin"  -  Kick  outward  in  walking  motion. 

_2  FOOT  CLAMP:     (Ascent) 

Start  with  hands  overhead  -  Rope  passes  inside  rear  knee  and  over  instep  -  Clamp  by  back 
of  ankle  of  front  foot.     By  flexing  and  straightening  knees,  assist  arms  in  climbing.     Hands 
and  feet  alternate  grip.    Release  feet  sufficiently  to  allow  rope  to  slide,  but  do  not  lose 
foot  contact  or  control. 

3  MAKE-FAST:    (Ascent) 

Rope  in  midline  of  body,  passes  between  legs,  around  right  calf  and  over  instep  of  right 
foot.  Press  sole  of  left  foot  against  rope  atop  right  instep.  Alternate  arm  pull  and  foot 
clamp. 
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Class  Instruction,  Sequoia  High  School, 
Redwood  City,  California. 

_4  MAKE-FAST  AND  REST: 

Complete  Make-Fast  as  above.     Then  extend  right  leg  fully.    Hold  rope  against  body  with 
left  hand  pressed  into  right  arm  pit.     Bring  right  arm  forward  -  outward  -  backward,  thus 
obtaining  backward  traction  on  rope.    Release  left  hand,  place  behind  back  and  grasp  right 
wrist.    HEAD  ERECT!     CHEST  OUT!     Release  by  reversing  procedure. 

_5  HAND  UNDER  HAND:     (Descent) 

Reverse  procedure  of  Hand  over  Hand.    Minimize  leg  movements  to  offset  jerk-strain. 
_6  FOOT  CLAMP:    (Descent) 

Descent  either: 

(l)by  relaxing  foot  grip  but  maintaining  foot  contact  with  rope. 
(2)  by  flexing  knees  and  alternating  grip  with  hands  and  feet. 

1_  STIRRUP: 

Rope  passes  down  side  of  body,  under  near  foot  and  over  instep  of  far  foot.    Open  and  close 
distance  between  feet  to  control  speed  of  descent. 

8_  LOOP  CLAMP:     (Safety  Measure) 

From  "Make-Fast"  position  bend  knees  and  bring  rope  up  from  below  to  clamp  position. 
Clamp  ropes  by  pressing  together.    Stand  or  sit  in  loop.     Before  releasing,  secure  firm 
hold  on  TOP  end  of  rope. 

_9_ STAND  AND  SEAT  MOUNT: 

From  "Make-Fast**  position  bend  knees  and  bring  rope  up  from  below  to  clamp  position. 
Straighten  knees.     Tie  rope  above  -  making  loop.    Stand  or  sit  in  loop.    TAUT  LINE  HITCH 
FOR  TIE:    Give  the  free  end  of  the  rope  TWO  full  turns  about  the  taut  rope,  drawing  the 
wraps  FIRMLY  AND  CLOSELY  together  upon  the  taut  rope.     Then  pass  the  free  end  OVER 
THE  TWO  WRAPS  and  wind  it  ONCE  MORE  about  the  taut  rope,  completing  the  hitch  by 
passing  end  through  loop  thus  formed.    Wraps  and  loop  must  be  FIRM  AND  TIGHT  else  end 
will  slip  on  taut  line. 
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10  ROCKING  CHAIR:    (Safety  Measure) 

(1) Swing  to  an  inverted  position  -  Clamp  rope  with  legs  -  Bring  free  end  up  and  under  back 
and  across  chest  -  Then  over  shoulder  front  to  rear.    Wind  rope  around  body  under  op- 
posite armpit  and  tie  to  taut  line. 

(2)  Use  similar  procedure  with  loop  under  both  thighs. 

2)  HORIZONTAL  ROPE: 

J_  HAND  OVER  HAND: 

Tight  grasp  -  Arms  flexed  at  right  angles  -  Kick  as  in  walking  motion. 

_2  MONKEY  CRAWL: 

Hand  on  all  fours,  HEELS  resting  on  rope.     Keep  knees  well  out  to  side.    Same  leg  as  arm 
while  moving. 

_3  HAND  SLIDE: 

Hang  from  rope  with  arms  fully  extended.    Slide  far  hand  along  rope  and  meet  with  near 
hand.    Repeat  procedure. 

4  SNAKE  CRAWL: 

Body  prone  atop  rope.    Reach  well  forward  -  tight  grasp.    Instep  of  one  foot  atop  rope  and 
close  to  buttocks  -  Other  leg  hangs,  aiding  balance.    Press  down  on  instep  atop  rope, 
straighten  leg  and  lift  body  upward  and  forward,  timing  with  arm  pull. 

_5  FRONT  PULL  OVER: 

Grasp  rope  with  reverse  grasp,  thumbs  around  rope.  Pull  up  (as  in  chinning)  -  Bring  hips 
upward  to  contact  rope.  As  feet  are  lifted  over  rope,  throw  head  back.  Arch  back  slightly 
as  arms  are  straightened.    Upon  circling  rope,  come  to  hand-stand. 

To  release  -  push  slightly  back  from  rope  and  descend  slowly. 

As  proficiency  develops,  substitute  ordinary  or  forward  grasp. 

(CAUTION:    Never  slide  down  a  rope!     Severe  burns  may  result!) 

ASSISTANCE  AND  AIDS 

On  occasion  it  may  be  necessary  to  assist  an  individual  on  the  heavy  apparatus.     The  in- 
dividual assisting  must  be  alert  at  all  times  and  be  well  instructed  in  how  to  assist  and  catch  the 
man  performing. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  individuals  on  the  Horizontal  Bar,  Parallel  Bars  and  Flying  Rings 
to  see  that  their  hands  are  dry.    Moisture  from  perspiration  will  cause  one's  hands  to  slip.    A 
satisfactory  method  of  keeping  hands  dry  is  by  the  use  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  cake  form. 
The  cake  is  rubbed  on  the  hands  lightly. 

Mats  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  apparatus  work.    They  protect  against  accidental  falls  to 
the  floor  and  also  serve  to  make  landing  easier  when  dismounting  from  the  apparatus. 
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POSITIONS  ON  THE  APPARATUS 


VAULTING  HORSE  VAULTING  HORSE 

Crank- Ad  jus  table  Latch- Ad  jus  table 


Cross  Riding  Seat  .   .  ^Jkk.  I  I  .   .  Front  Leaning  Rest 


Side  Riding  Seat  .  .  M  I  1  .   .  Back  Leaning  Rest 

(Left  or  Right) 


Side  Riding  Seat  .  .  ,    ■  I  ■  .  Side  Leaning  Rest 


Fig.  156* 


'Figures  used  by  courtesy  of  the  Fred  Medart  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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VAULTING  HORSE 


Squat  Vault 


Long  Vault 


.  Wolf  Vault 


.   .  Front  Rest  ■  •  •  Side  Vault 


.   .  Back  Rest  ■  ■  •   •  Front  Vault 


.  Free  Rest  ■  ■  ■  ■  Back  Vault 

VAULTING  BOX 


Long  Vault 


Ring  Vault 


?V 


.   .  The  Dive 
Fig.   157* 
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FLYING  RINGS  PARALLEL  BAR 


.  .  Forward  Swing  Take-off  Position 


.  .  Straight  Arm  Hang 


Elbow  Hang 


Bent  Arm  Hang 


Swinging  Bird's  Nest 


^ 


Flying  Bend  .  . 


Squat  Vault  .  . 


Shoulder  Balance 


I 


Forearm  Balance 


Back  Hang 


Bent  Arm  Hand  Balance 


Fig.  158* 
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HORIZONTAL  BAR 


Knee  Swing  Bent  Arm  Rest 

Ordinary  Hang 


Back  Swing 


Knee  Bend  Rest 


Bent  Arm  Hang 
Front  Swing  Knee  Rest 


Front  Hang 


Front  Leaning  Hang  . 


Heel  Hang 


Front  Elbow  Hang 


Back  Leaning  Hang  . 


Toe  Hang 
Back  Elbow  Hang  Knee  Han8  *  ■ 


Fig.   159* 
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PYRAMIDS 

Horses,  Bucks  and  Parallel  Bars  can  be  made  to  serve  purposes  other 
than  formal  exercises.     The  various  illustrations  of  pyramids  making 
use  of  the  apparatus,  as  shown  on  this  page  and  the  page  opposite,  will 
suggest  other  pyramid  combinations.     There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of 
group  combinations  which  can  be  worked  out,  depending  upon  the  type 
of  apparatus  available  and  the  number  and  skill  of  persons  participating. 


^M, 


rffw 


Fig.   160* 
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PYRAMIDS 

Gymnastic  exhibitions  are  never  considered  complete  without  a  series  of 
pyramid  exercises  to  close  the  program.    Generous  applause  by  an  appre- 
ciative audience  upon  the  completion  of  striking  pyramid  combinations  is 
always  readily  forthcoming.    Attiring  the  class  in  natty  uniforms  and  the 
use  of  flags  or  bunting  adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  pyramid  exhi- 
bitions.   Pyramids  can  be  made  the  high  spot  of  any  entertainment. 


Fig.  161  * 
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TUMBLING 

Tumbling  is  usually  included  as  a  part  of  gymnastics  and  is  actually  a  form  of  gymnastics 
without  apparatus.    As  such,  tumbling  has  great  value  as  a  form  of  physical  education  with  broad 
possibilities. 

Tumbling  skills  are  of  increasingly  greater  value  to  members  of  the  armed  forces,  of  all 
combat  arms,  and  of  very  special  value  to  the  air  and  air-borne  forces. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  use  warming-up  or  calisthenic  exercises  in  preparation  for  tum- 
bling practice. 

The  principles  of  progression  should  be  followed  by  the  development,  through  sufficient 
repetition,  of  one  skill  or  stunt,  before  another  more  complicated  skill  or  stunt  is  attempted. 

The  illustrations  with  explanatory  notes  which  follow  indicate  some  of  the  useful  skills  and 
stunts  that  are  a  part  of  a  large,  beneficial  and  interesting  form  of  physical  training. 

FORWARD  TUCK  ROLL 

1.  Starting  position. 

2.  Dive  forward  placing  hands  flat  on  mat,  ducking  head,  lowering  neck  and  shoulder  to  mat. 

3.  Landing  on  neck  and  shoulders. 

4.  Reach  forward  with  hands  grasping  knees  and  tucking  up  tightly,  chin  on  chest. 

5.  Hold  tuck  position  until  balance  position  on  feet  is  reached. 

6.  Feet  are  apart,  heels  close  to  buttocks. 


Fig.  162 
BACKWARD  TUCK  ROLL 

1.  Starting  position. 

2.  Sitting  down,  place  hands  on  mat  to  break  fall. 

3.  Move  hands  up  quickly  from  mat  and  place  behind  shoulders  with  palms  up. 

4.  Keep  knees  close  to  chest. 

5.  When  the  weight  of  the  body  is  on  the  hands,  push  up  off  mat  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
neck. 


Fig.  163 
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SHOULDER  ROLL 

1.  Starting  position. 

2.  If  left  arm  is  extended  turn  head  towards  left  arm  and  lower  back  of  right  shouldc_ 
blade  to  mat.     Right  arm  is  carried  at  the  thrust  position.     Roll  diagonally  down  and 
along  the  back  from  right  shoulder  to  left  hip. 


ler 


Fig.  164 

DIVE  AND  ROLL 

1.  Jump  off  both  feet. 

2.  Place  hands  flat  on  mat  with  fingers  spread,  breaking  fall  with  hands  and  arms. 

3.  Duck  head  lowering  neck  and  shoulders  to  mat. 

4.  Move  hands  forward  to  knees,  chin  on  chest,  heels  close  to  buttocks. 

5.  Hold  tuck  position  until  balance  position  on  feet  is  reached. 


8 


Fig.  165 
DOUBLE  ROLL 

1.  Starting  position:     One  man  is  down;  raises  feet  to  top  man  and  grasps  his  ankles. 

2.  Top  man  keeps  his  arms  straight  as  he  dives  forward  between  bottom  man's  legs. 
Bottom  man  relaxes  legs  as  top  man  places  them. 

3.  Top  man  ducks  head  lowering  neck  and  shoulders  to  mat. 

4.  As  top  man  lowers  neck  and  shoulders  to  mat,  bottom  man  thrusts  his  head  and  shoulders 
forward  to  come  up   on  feet. 


Fig.  166 
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FEET  TO  HAND  BALANCE 

1.  Bottom  man  places  hands  on  mat  opposite  head,  gripping  top  man's  feet  and  raising  legs 
to  top  man's  hands. 

2.  Top  man  jumps  up  holding  bottom  man's  feet  for  balance.     Bottom  man  co-ordinates  up- 
ward push  with  top  man's  spring. 

3.  Top  man  releases  bottom  man's  feet  and  straightens  up  to  standing  position.     Bottom 
man  lowers  feet  as  soon  as  top  man  secures  balance. 


8 


Fig.  167 
WALK  UP  SHOULDER  MOUNT 

1.  Starting  position  for  walk  up  mount. 

2.  Bottom  man  squats  low,  getting  thigh  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible  for  step-up.    Top 
man  steps  on  bottom  man's  thigh  as  near  body  as  possible. 

3.  Top  man  steps  up  onto  bottom  man's  shoulder  with  other  foot.     Bottom  man  supports 
top  man  with  arms,  until  he  is  balanced. 

4.  Top  man  presses  his  legs  against  bottom  man's  head  to  maintain  balance.     Bottom  man 
places  his  hands  on  top  man's  legs  near  knees. 


a 


Fig.   168 
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THE  PEG  BOARD 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  challenging  pieces  of  apparatus  found  anywhere  is  the  PEG 
BOARD  pictured  and  described  here,  and  developed  and  originated  by  Frank  Griffin,  Director  of 
Physical  Education  at  Sequoia  Union  High  School,  Redwood  City,  California,  for  the  past  32  years, 
The  accompanying  photographs  are  illustrative  of  the  use  of  this  device,  which  is  mounted  se- 

-  on  the  wall  high  enough  so  the  boy  cannot  hang  from  it  and  still  touch  the  floor. 

The  board  is  32  inches  square,  2  inches  thick,  and  set 
out  from  the  wall  1-1/2  inches.    Each  hole  is  cut  8  inches  cen- 
ter to  center  apart.    Diameter  of  the  holes  is  1-5/8  inches, 
and  each  is  cut  with  a  very  slight  downward  slant  to  the  rear. 
Arrangement  of  holes  on  the  board  are  shown  in  Figure  169. 
The  peg  is  made  of  discarded  broken  baseball  bat  handles, 
with  a  peg  cut  to  l-l/2  inches  diameter;  the  peg  part  of  the 

>ndle  being  3  inches  long.     This  leaves  a  handle  5-1/2  inches 
iong.     For  testing,  the  boy  starts  with  the  left  forearm  over  the 
right,  and  with  right-hand  peg  in  Hole  #1.    Left-hand  peg  is  in 
Hole  #  5.    First  move  calls  for  the  left  hand  to  move  from  Hole 

#  5  to  Hole  #  2;  while  the  right  hand  then  follows  from  Hole  #  1 
to  Hole  #  3.     Then  continue  alternating  hands;  the  left  hand  al- 
ways to  even  numbers  and  the  right  hand  always  to  odd  numbers. 
At  no  time  may  both  hands  be  on  one  peg.    Holes  #  3-7-and  10 
are  rated  difficult.     The  switch  from  Hole  #  1  5  to  Hole  #16  may 

be  made  by  REVERSING  body  (back  to  wall).    If  going  after  a  record,  and  first  round  of  holes  has 
been  completed,  hook  left  elbow  over  Hole  #  16  (peg  inserted  therein)  while  changing  peg  in  Hole 

#  1 5  to  Hole  #  1   (right  hand);  then  continue  on. 
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The  Peg  Board  in  Action,  Sequoia  Union  High  School,  Red- 
wood City,  California. 
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TRAMPOLINE 

This  colorful  and  interesting  apparatus  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  over  the  nation. 
It  is  the  ideal  exhibition  piece.     Great  skills  can  be  developed.     Some  schools  are  introducing  the 
trampoline  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  both  boys  and  girls  learn  skills  early.     It  is  perfect  in 
the  development  of  poise,  agility,  coordination,  and  all-round  muscular  development.     It  is  used 
in  many  places  as  a  co-recreational  activity.     Safety  on  the  trampoline  is  covered  in  that  section 
later  in  this  chapter,  and  is  very  important.     The  illustration  below  gives  some  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  helpers  around  the  apparatus  while  performers  are  working.    Selected  references 
are  given  in  this  chapter  for  those  who  desire  detailed  information  on  specific  exercises,  and 
complete  use  of  the  trampoline. 


SAFETY  IN  VARIOUS  GYMNASTICS  ACTIVITIES 

Seaton  feels  that  correct  interpretation  and  demonstration  as  a  basic  need  in  instruction  of 
gymnastics  and  apparatus  skills  on  the  part  of  the  coach  or  instructor  is  as  much  a  safety  meas- 
ure as  good  mats,  nets,  and  safety  belts.       Every  possible  teaching  device  which  will  call  atten- 
tion to  safety  in  these  activities  is  worth  while  and  necessary.     Injuries  and  lack  of  well  trained 
instructors  has  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  lack  of  universal  interest  in  these  fine 
activities  over  the  nation.     The  following  suggestions  point  up  the  matter  of  safety  in  gymnastics. 

1.    Activities  should  not  be  presented  without  proper  and  adequate  mats  placed  under  all  appa- 
ratus, around  the  edges,  and  cut  out  to  fit  around  irregular  metal  bases  which  are  dangerous 
in  case  of  a  fall. 


1 


Seaton,  Don  Cash,  Safety  in  Sports,  New  York:     Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1948,  p.  252, 
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Scenes  from  Sequoia   Union  High  School 

2.  Tumbling  mats  should  be  at  least  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  tripled,  to  cushion  the  shock  of 
rolls,  falls,  and  other  movements.     They  should  be  tied  together  when  used  singly  in  series. 

3.  Safety  belts  should  always  be  used  in  exercises  and  stunts  where  there  is  an  element  of 
danger.    A  net  should  always  be  used  under  all  exercises  high  in  the  air  on  flying  rings  and 
high  bar. 

4.  Handguards  and  gymnastic  chalk  should  always  be  available  to  protect  the  hands  and  for  good 
grip  on  all  bar  exercises. 

5.  Adequate  space  should  be  arranged  between  all  pieces  of  apparatus. 

6.  Most  accidents  occur  when  unsupervised  pieces  of  apparatus,  especially  the  spring  board 
and  trampoline,  are  left  out  and  used  by  untrained  individuals. 

7.  Part  of  each  class  must  be  arranged  about  the  apparatus  where  the  element  of  danger  is 
present,  whenever  a  performer  is  in  action,  to  assist  and  prevent  accidents.     This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  trampoline.     (This  device  should  be  kept  locked  when  not  supervised. 
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8.  Safety  in  these  activities  are  paramount,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  create  a  fear  complex, 
which  could  be  conducive  of  injury.     The  instructor  must  set  the  stage  and  create  the  climate 
for  confident  but  safe  exercise. 

9.  Care  must  be  exercised  when  raising  or  lowering  horizontal  bars  to  be  sure  they  are  prop- 
erly locked,  and  that  all  floor  supports  are  in  place. 

10.  The  matter  of  spotting  or  assistance  is  highly  important,  and  should  be  studied  and  carefully 
planned  for  all  exercises  and  all  groups. 

11.  Spectators  should  always  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  all  apparatus  activities  at  all  times. 
Street  clad  experimenters  should  not  be  allowed  on  the  mats  and  trampoline.     Proper  ex- 
ercise costume  is  imperative. 

12.  Proper  warm-up  is  always  indicated  before  starting  difficult  exercises.     Pre-conditioning 

is  important.    Otherwise  joints,  muscles,  ligaments,  and  organs  are  not  ready  for  the  stren- 
uous type  of  performance,  and  injuries  occur  most  frequently  at  that  time. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Robert  Ripley  once  stated  in  his   "Believe  It  Or  Not"  feature  that  handball  is  the  oldest 
game  played  with  a  ball  known  to  man.    As  one  reads  the  chronicles  of  various  historians  on  this 
question  much  confusion  is  apparent  as  to  its  exact  origin.    Seton,  et  al,  1  declares  that  handball 
"was  originated  by  the  Irish  around  the  10th  Century,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a  popular 
sport  in  Ireland  and  England.**     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  handball  has  been  extremely  pop- 
ular in  those  countries  since  the  10th  century,  but  other  accounts  put  its  origin  much  earlier. 
Strutt^  discloses  the  fact  that  Homer,  the  early  Greek  poet  talks  of  "the  Princess  of  Corcepa  with 
her  maidens,  amusing  themselves  at  handball.**  Another  historian  tells  of  the  use  of  the  game 
around  the  thermae  or  baths  of  ancient  Rome.     This  is  to  be  accepted  in  light  of  the  many  Greek 
habits  and  developments  copied  by  the  Romans.    It's  descendant,  bare-handed  pelota,  is  still 
played  extensively  in  southern  France  and  wherever  the  Roman  legions  left  their  traces.,    Perhaps 
that  accounts  for  its  popularity  later  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  such  schools  as  Eton  called 
it  "fives". 

Undoubtedly  our  own  exact  version  of  handball  did  come  direct  from  Ireland,  where  it  is 
still  considered  a  national  pastime.    Some  of  the  greatest  players  of  all  time  are  Irish.    National 
tournaments  were  held  on  25'   x  30 '   x  601    courts   as  early  as  1807  in  Ireland.     The  early  ball  was 
not  unlike  our  baseball  or  softball,  with  cork  center,  wrapped  in  yarn  and  horsehide.    It  was  only 
natural  that  handball  was  to  early  come  to  America  with  some  of  the  thousands  of  Irish  immi- 
grants, all  of  whom  were  astonished  the  game  was  unheard  of  here.     Phil  Casey,  one  of  these 
newcomers,  is  credited  with  fathering  the  game  in  this  country,  after  winning  the  national  Irish 
title.    He  had  scores  of  his  countrymen  playing  the  game  in  the  Brooklyn  area  by  1890,  and  con- 
structed his  own  court  in  the  traditional  Irish  size,  with  front  wall  of  slate,  and  with  side  walls 
of  cement.    Early  matches  in  this  area  were  often  played  for  sizeable  purses. 


ISeton,  Don  Cash,  et  al,  Physical  Education  Handbook,  New  York:     Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1951. 

^Strutt,  Joseph,  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  London:     Chatto  and  Windus, 
1876,  p.  158. 
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About  1900  the  game  took  on  added  interest  for  youngsters  when  tennis  balls  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  harder  handball  along  the  Atlantic  beaches  and  boardwalks.     Swimmers  enjoyed  the 
game  before  and  after  the  dip.     This  was  possibly  the  start  of  our  one-wall  handball  game,  and 
the  forerunner  of  the  slightly  larger  and  softer  ball  which  is  used  frequently  today,  and  especial- 
ly desired  by  those  who  do  not  have  handball  gloves.     Handball  courts  began  to  be  built  all  over 
the  nation,  particularly  in  YMCA's,  private  clubs,  and  colleges.     Most  high  schools  have  gone 
along  with  either  the  indoor  one-wall  court  game  or  the  outdoor  one  or  three-wall  game. 

By  1915  the  game  had  spread  west,  and  in  that  year  the  first  American  championships  were 
held  in  Detroit.     The  A.A.U.  conducted  its  first  tourney  in  1919.    Surprisingly  enough  the  first 
champion  was  Ranft,  from  Los  Angeles.    One  of  the  most  outstanding  players  of  all  time  was  Joe 
Platak  who  won  the  singles  title  nine  years  out  of  ten  starting  in  1935.     Today  handball  has  be- 
come well  known  and  accepted  throughout  the  world,  largely  through  its  spread  by  the  YMCA  and 
the  American  soldier  in  both  World  Wars*     There  are  many  parts  of  the  nation  where  smaller 
children  play  handball  by  the  thousands,  using  every  conceivable  small  soft  ball,  and  hurling  it 
against  chalk-marked  board  fences,  building  sides,  and  any  kind  of  wall. 

Handball  is  the  perfect  school  intramural  and  recreational  sport,  requiring  a  minimum  of 
preliminary  instruction  on  fundamentals,  a  little  motivation  through  organized  tourney  play  in 
either  singles  or  doubles,  and  requiring  little  administrative  or  supervisory  time.    Some  schools 
have  succeeded  in  getting  over  half  their  male  enrollment  competing  in  handball  tournaments. 
The  game  lends  itself  to  congested  areas,  and  if  there  is  a  strong  Irish  element  present,  prepare 
for  action.     Credit  must  be  given  the  YMCA  for  perpetuation  and  spread  of  the  sport  through  the 
years.    Younger  business  men  have  found  that  it  answers  many  of  their  needs  for  quick  and  per- 
spiratory exercise,  and  the  Y  has  had  their  answer.    Girls  and  women  have  played  the  game  with 
moderation,  but  most  schools  have  preferred  to  select  paddle  tennis,  paddle  ball,  and  similar 
games  for  the  girls. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SPORT 

Handball,  as  played  by  the  skilled,  is  a  fast,  rough,  energy  consuming  game.     It  requires 
agility,  endurance,  good  conditioning,  quick  reflexes,  dexterity,  and  most  of  the  attributes  that 
make  it  a  great  body  conditioner.    Since  it  can  be  played  best  with  both  hands  there  is  little  tend- 
ency to  over-emphasize  development  of  one  side  of  the  body,  which  is  apt  to  happen  in  fencing. 
Quick  stops  and  starts,  plenty  of  running,  and  rapid  body  elevation  changes  give  it  top  priority 
for  body  tonus,  fine  exercise,  and  accompanying  mental  hygiene  and  relaxation.    It  has  no  peer 
in  utilizing  all  muscles,  and  requires   splendid  coordination.     It  demands  no  special  racket,  or 
other  expensive  equipment.    It  can  be  played  almost  anywhere  if  4  wall  courts  are  not  available. 
It's  rules  are  simple,  and  enjoyment  can  come  with  little  time  spent  on  skills  instruction.    Men 
continue  to  play  handball  until  very  old,  making  up  in  skill  and  experience  what  they  lack  in  speed 
and  endurance.     Like  tennis,  handball  is  best  enjoyed  with  opponents  of  approximate  equal  ability. 

RULES  AND  PLAYING  TERMS 

1.  A  game  shall  consist  of  21  points. 

2.  Only  one  hand  may  be  used  in  striking  the  ball.     The  use  of  the  foot  or  any  portion  of  the 
body  excepting  one  hand,  to  return  the  ball  is  barred. 

3.  In  attempting  to  return  the  ball,  it  cannot  be    struck  more  than  once. 

4.  In  the  act  of  serving,  the  server  drops  the  ball  to  the  floor  (between  the  short  and  ser- 
vice lines)  and  on  the  bound  it  is  struck  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  first  hit  the  front 
wall  and  on  the  rebound  land  upon  the  floor  back  of  the  short  line,  either  before  or  after 
striking  one  of  the  side  walls. 

If  the  server  fails  to  serve  the  ball  legally,  as  specified  in  those   rules,  then  it  is  an  out 
for  the  side  serving. 
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After  the  ball  is  legally  served,  one  of  the  players  of  the  receiving  side  returns  the  ball 
by  striking  it  either  on  the  fly  or  on  the  first  bounce,  so  that  it  will  strike  the  front  wall  either 
directly,  or  after  having  struck  one  or  both  of  the  side  walls  or  ceiling. 

One  of  the  side  serving  then  returns  the  ball  to  the  front  wall  as  stated  in  the  foregoing, 
and  play  continues  until  either  the  server  or  receiving  side  is  unable  to  return  the  ball  legally, 
which  will  constitute  either  a  point  or  a  hand-out  as  the  case  may  be. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  PLAYING  TERMS 

1.  SHORTS:    A  "short"  is  an  infraction  of  the  rules  which  involves  a  penalty,  and  has  to 
do  with  irregular  services. 

2.  FAULTS:    A  fault  is  an  infraction  of  the  rules  which  involves  a  penalty,  and  has  to  do 
with  infraction  of  the  rules  other  than  shorts, 

3.  HINDER:    A  hinder  is  a  phase  of  play  wherein  there  is  accidental  interference  or  ob- 
struction of  the  flight  of  ball  not  involving  penalty. 

4.  POINT:    A  point  can  be  scored  only  by  the  serving  side  and  is  made  when  an  opponent 
fails  to  play  a  legal  service  or  a  legally  returned  ball  properly. 

5.  OUT:     a.    An  out  is  scored  against  the  serving  side  when  the  server  fails  to  serve 
legally,  or  as  hereinafter  stipulated  in  these  rules. 

b.  In  the  doubles  game,  when  each  of  the  two  partners  has  been  out,  it  is  a  side-out, 
except  as  specified  in  Playing  Regulations  1.     Failure  of  either  partner  to  serve  his 
own  hand  shall  also  be  a  hand-out. 

c.  In  the  singles  game,  retiring  the  server  retires  the  side. 

6.  CROTCH  BALL:    A  crotch  ball  is  a  ball  hitting  at  the  juncture  of  the  service  wall  and 
and  the  ceiling,  floor,  side  wall  or  in  the  corners. 

7.  DEAD  BALL:    A  dead  ball  is  any  ball  out  of  play  without  penalty. 

8.  KILL:    A  kill  is  a  ball  returned  to  the  front  wall  in  such  manner  that  it  rebounds  from 
the  front  wall  or  side  wall  so  close  to  the  floor  that  it  is  impossible  to  get. 

9.  ACE:    An  ace  is  a  service  which  completely  eludes  the  receiver. 

10.  SHORT  LINE:     The  short  line  is  the  line  running  parallel  with  the  front  wall  and  di- 
vides the  court  into  two  equal  divisions. 

11.  SERVICE  LINE:     The  service  line  is  the  line  running  parallel  with  and  5  feet  in  front 
of  the  short  line. 

12.  SERVICE  ZONE:     The  service  zone  is  the  space  between  the  short  and  service  lines, 
in  which  the  server  must  remain  while  serving  the  ball. 

PLAYING  REGULATIONS 

1.    The  Service,     a.     The  choice  for  the  right  to  serve  shall  be  decided  by  the  toss  of  a 
coin,  and  the  player  winning  the  toss  starts  the  first  and  third  game. 

b.  The  server  may  start  serving  from  any  place  in  the  service  zone. 

c.  When  the  server  loses  the  service,  he  shall  become  the  receiver:     and  the  receiver,  the 
server;  and  so  alternately  in  all  subsequent  services  of  the  game. 

d.  In  serving,  the  server  must  start  and  stay  within  the  service  zone;  and  if  while  serving, 
he  steps  outside  the  service  zone,  he  shall  be  charged  with  a  fault.    Stepping  outside  the  service 
zone  twice  in  succession  shall  retire  the  server  and  count  an  out. 

e.  In  serving,  the  ball  is  required  to  be  bounced  on  the  floor  and  struck  on  a  rebound  from 
the  floor.    If  the  server  attempts  to  hit  the  ball  on  this  rebound  and  fails,  he  is  out.    Not  more 
than  three  bounces  may  be  used  in  making  a  service.     Violation  of  this  rule  retires  the  server. 
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f.  The  server  shall  not  serve  until  his  opponent  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  placed. 

g.  Deliberate  delay  exceeding  10  seconds  by  server  shall  result  in  loss  of  service. 

h.    Only  the  side  serving  scores. 

i.    In  serving  the  ball,  the  ball  is  required  to  hit  the  front  wall  first.    It  can  then  hit  one 
side  wall,  but  it  must  hit  on  the  floor  back  of  the  short  line,  provided  it  is  not  volleyed  by  the  re- 
ceiver.    The  second  consecutive  violation  of  the  rule  shall  retire  the  server. 

j.     The  server's  partner  must  stand  within  the  service  box  with  his  back  against  the  wall 
until  the  ball  passes  the  service  line  on  each  serve.     Two  consecutive  violations  retire  the  server. 

k.   If  a  player's  partner  is  hit  by  a  served  ball  while  standing  in  the  service  box  it  counts 
as  a  "dead  ball",  without  penalty,  but  does  not  eliminate  any  short  or  fault  preceding  this  ser- 
vice.    Two  consecutive  shorts  or  faults  retire  the  server. 

1.    In  the  doubles  game,  but  one  man  is  allowed  to  serve  in  the  first  inning.     Then  upon 
being  put  out,  each  of  the  opponents  is  allowed  to  serve  in  any  order  until  both  players  have  been 
put  out. 

m.In  doubles,  each  partner  must  serve  his  own  hand.     Failure  to  do  so  shall  count  as  a 
hand  out,  and  the  points  scored  on  the  illegal  serve  shall  not  count. 

n.    Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  keep  the  ball  dry,  particularly  on  the  service.    Deliberate 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  this  rule  shall  result  in  forfeiture  of  serve. 

2„   RECEIVING  SERVICE:     a.    The  receiver  must  stand  back  of  the  short  line  while  the  ball 
is  being  served. 

b.  A  receiver  may  play  the  service  either  on  the  volley  or  the  first  bounce. 

c.  It  is  optional  with  a  receiver  to  accept  a  short  ball;  if  a  short  ball  is  attempted,  it  be- 
comes a  fair  ball. 

d.  The  receiver  has  not  the  option  of  playing  a  foot  fault  when  called  by  the  referee. 

3.  SHORTS:     a.     When  a  served  ball  hits  the  front  wall  and  fails  to  strike  back  of  the  short 
line  on  the  fly. 

b.  When  a  served  ball  hits  the  front  wall  and  two  sidewalls  before  striking  the  floor  back 
of  the  short  line. 

c.  When  a  served  ball  hits  the  front  wall,  side  wall  and  back  wall  before  striking  the  floor 
back  of  the  short  line. 

d.  When  a  served  ball  rebounds  from  the  front  wall  and  touches  the  back  wall  or  ceiling 
before  touching  the  floor  back  of  the  short  line. 

Note  --   Two  "shorts"  retire  the  server  the  second  consecutive  short  or  fault  is  unplayable 
and  automatically  out. 

4.  HINDERS:      l.    A  returned  ball  strikes  an  opponent  on  its  way  to  the  front  wall  is  dead 
even  if  it  continued  to  the  front  wall  before  striking  the  floor. 

b.   A  player  who  unintentionally  interferes  with  an  opponent  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
him  from  having  a  fair  chance  to  return  the  ball. 

In  doubles,  both  players  on  a  side  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  unobstructed  chance  at  the 
ball,  and  either  one  is  entitled  to  a  decision  on  a  hinder  even  though  it  naturally  would  be  his 
partner's  ball,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  partner  may  be  attempting  to  play  the  ball, 
or  that  he  may  already  have  missed  it.    It  is  no  excuse  that  the  ball  is  "killed"  or  that  the  ad- 
versary "could  not  get  it".    A  player  is  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  to  recover  any  ball. 

When  a  player  is  interfered  with  by  his  partner,  it  is  not  a  hinder. 
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When  a  player  is  hindered  intentionally,  the  point  shall  go  to  the  offended  player. 

A  ball  coming  from  the  front  wall  on  a  fly  or  bounce  that  goes  into  the  gallery  or  opening 
referred  to  after  a  player  has  touched  it  (ball  caroming  off  hand  or  glove)  shall  count  as  a  point 
against  player  attempting  to  return. 

5.  FAULTS:     a.   Stepping  over  the  service  or  short  line  in  the  act  of  serving. 

b.    Serving  the  ball  in  doubles  when  the  server's  partner  is  not  in  the  service  box. 

6.  OUTSs     a.    Intentional  interference  with  an  opponent. 

b.  In  doubles,  a  partner,  serving  both  hands. 

c.  A  served  ball  touching  the  server  in  singles  or  doubles. 

d.  A  served  ball  which  strikes  the  server's  partner  when  latter  is  outside  the  service  box. 

e.  A  legally  returned  ball  striking  the  partner  of  the  one  returning  the  ball. 

f.  Failure  to  play  a  ball  properly  returned  from  service. 

g.  A  served  ball  hitting  the  ceiling,  floor  or  side  walls  before  striking  the  front  wall. 

h.   A  served  ball  which  hits  the  front  and  side  wall,  or  front  wall  and  ceiling,  at  the  same 
time  (crotched  ball). 

i.    A  short  service  touched  by  the  server  or  his  partner,  except  as  provided  for  in  The 
Service,  par.  k.     Two  successive  infractions,  whether  two  shorts,  two  faults,  or  a  short  and  a 
fault,  retire  the  server. 

j.    If  the  receiving  side  catches  or  touches  an  optional  ball  on  the  volley  or  first  hop,  a 
point  shall  be  scored  against  him. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PLAY 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:    Handball  is  played  in  either  a  rectangular  box  court  of  four 
walls,  or  in  a  rectangular  court  with  one  wall,  either  a  hard  or  soft  rubber  ball  being  used,  two, 
three,  or  four  players  being  in  the  court  and  striking  the  ball  against  the  wall  (one-wall  court)  or 
walls  (four-wall  court)  with  either  hand,  the  object  being  to  hit  the  ball  against  the  wall  or  walls 
so  that  it  bounces  back  onto  the  floor  of  the  court  where  the  opponent  or  opponents  cannot  reach 
it  before  it  strikes  the  floor  on  its  second  bounce. 


Fig.   170.    Standard  Single-Wall  Court 
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STRIKING  BALL:     The  ball  is  struck  in  various  ways;  either  with  the  cupped  hand,  the 
hand  being  relaxed  with  the  fingers  close  together  and  the  ball  being  struck  on  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  palm  at  the  base  of  the  fingers;  or  with  the  flat  hand,  the  fingers  being  held  together  with  the 
thumb  parallel  to  the  index  finger  and  the  ball  sliding  off  the  fingers  after  it  has  struck  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  palm;  or  with  the  fist,  commonly  called  punching,  the  fist  being  closed  with  the  thumb 
extending  over  the  top  of  the  index  finger,  the  ball  being  struck  with  the  bony  surface  of  the 
knuckles  or  with  the  heel  of  the  hand. 


Fig.  171 

STROKES:     Right  hand  strokes  will  be  discussed  only,  left-hand  strokes  being  merely  the 
reverse. 

a.    UNDERHAND:     (1)     The  full  arm  underhand  stroke,  the  most  important  stroke  in  hand- 
ball, is  executed  by  standing  with  the  body  facing  the  side  of  the  court  with  the  left  leg  toward 
the  front  wall,  the  knees  being  slightly  bent,  and  the  feet  12  to  18  inches  apart,  the  body  being 
bent  well  forward,  the  right  arm  starting  from  an  extended  position  to  the  rear  of  the  body  at 
about  shoulder  height,  and  then  swung  downward  and  forward  parallel  to  and  in  front  of  the  body. 
The  ball  is  struck  with  the  hand  at  about  knee  height,  the  weight  being  shifted  to  the  left  foot  with 
a  short  forward  step  just  as  the  ball  is  struck,  the  follow-through  being  to  the  left  of  the  body, 
ending  at  about  shoulder  height. 


Fig.  172 

(2)    In  the  wrist-snap  underhand  stroke,  the  arm  is  not  extended  backward  at  the  start,  but 
rather  held  at  the  side  with  the  elbow  in  and  the  hand  at  shoulder  height,  the  body  facing  the  side 
of  the  court  and  being  bent  forward  only  slightly,  the  ball  being  struck  at  a  height  between  the 
knee  and  hip  as  the  forearm  passes  close  to  the  body,  a  wrist-snap  being  used  and  a  short  step 
forward  taken  with  the   left  foot  as  the  ball  is  struck,  the  follow-through  ending  in  front  of  the 
body  at  about  waist  height. 
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Fig.  173 

(3)    In  the  straight-arm  underhand  stroke,  the  body  faces  the  front  wall,  the  right  arm 
being  extended  straight  back  about  parallel  to  the  body,  a  step  forward  with  the  left  foot  being 
taken  and  the  body  weight  shifted  to  the  left  foot  as  the  ball  is  struck,  the  follow-through  being  in 
the  direction  the  ball  is  to  be  played. 

b.  OVERHAND:     (1)    In  the  bent-arm  overhand  stroke  the  body  faces  the  front  wall  of  the 
court,  the  right  arm  being  held  with  the  elbow  bent  and  the  hand  just  even  with  or  behind  the 
right  ear,  the  arm  being  thrown  forward  in  an  extend  position  as  the  ball  is  struck  with  a  snap 
of  the  wrist,  a  step  forward  being  taken  with  the  left  foot  and  the  weight  shifted  to  the  left  foot 
at  the  same  time,  the  follow-through  being  down  and  across  the  front  of  the  body. 

(2)    The  full  arm  overhand  stroke  is  a  defensive  shot  used  to  return  a  high  ball,  the  body 
position  being  the  same  as  in  the  bent-arm  stroke,  except  that  the  arm  is  extended  and  the  ball 
is  met  with  the  hand  at  full  arm's  length  over  the  head  and  slightly  back  of  the  player. 

c.  In  the  side-arm  stroke  the  body  faces  the  side  of  the  court  and  the  motion  is  the 
same  as  the  full-arm  underhand  swing  except  that  the  body  is  held  erect  and  not  bent  forward. 

d.  Back-wall  shots  are  found  only  in  box  court  play,  the  body  facing  the  back  wall,  the  ball 
being  struck  in  a  half-hitting,  half-throwing  manner,  the  body  pivoting  on  the  right  foot  and  a 
step  forward  with  the  left  foot  being  taken  as  the  ball  is  hit,  underhand  strokes  being  used. 

SERVING:     The  usual  serving  position  and  motion  is  identical  with    that  of  the  full-arm 
underhand  stroke,  with  the  ball  being  held  in  the  left  hand,  dropped  from  about  knee  height  slight- 
ly to  the  front  and  side  of  the  left  leg,  and  struck  with  an  underhand  motion  on  the  first  bounce 
from  the  floor.    Some  serves  can  be  used  both  in  one-wall  courts,  and  only  these  will  be  dis- 
cussed here. 

a.  The  low  drive  service  is  a  low  and  fast  ball  which  strikes  the  front  wall  about  8  feet 
from  the  bottom  and  hits  the  floor  just  over  the  short  line,  bounding  low  along  the  side  of  the 
court  closest  to  the  server,  the  body  facing  the  side  of  the  court  along  which  the  ball  is  to  bounce, 
and  the  server  standing  at  arm's  length  from  that  side.     This  is  effective  in  four-wall  play ,  but 
not  so  effective  in  one-wall  play. 

b.  In  the  high  lob  service  the  ball  is  hit  high  up  on  the  front  wall  from  where  it  drops  just 
over  the  short  line  and  then  bounces  high  along  the   side  of  the  court  in  a  straight  line;  the  server 
stands  at  arm's  length  from  the  side  of  the  court  and  the  straight-arm  underhand  stroke  is  used. 
This  is  likewise  effective  in  four-wall  play  but  not  so  effective  in  one-wall  play. 

c.  The  sharp-angle   service  is  effective  in  both  one-wall  and  four  wall  play,  the  difference 
being  that  in  four  wall  play  the  ball  hits  the  front  wall  and  then  caroms  off  the  side  wall,  re- 
turning toward  the  server,  while  in  one-wall  play  the  ball  hits  the  front  wall  and  then  strikes  the 
floor,  bouncing  away  from  the  server  at  an  angle.     Either  the  full-arm  under-hand  stroke  or  the 
wrist-snap  underhand  stroke  is  used.     Striking  the  ball  with  the  closed  fist  or  punching  is  ex- 
tremely effective  in  this  service. 
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Fig.  175 


KILL  SHOTS:    Kill  shots  are  those  which  are  returned  to  the  front  wail  so  low  that  they 
come  out  too  close  to  the  floor  to  be  played  because  they  have  practically  no  bounce.     The  full- 
arm  underhand  stroke  is  generally  used  in  kill  shots,  the  body  being  bent  well  forward  and  the 
ball  being  taken  very  low,  the  hand  generally  being  open  (flat  hand)  and  sliding  over  the  top  of 
the  ball  when  striking,  the  ball  hitting  the  fleshy  part  of  the  hand  and  sliding  off  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.     Punching  is  sometimes  used. 

a.  The  straight  kill  is  the  only  shot  of  this  type  that  can  be  played  in  both  one-wall  and 
four-wall  courts,  the  ball  being  played  off  the  front  wall  only,  and  hit  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  court. 

b.  The  right  outside  corner  kill  caroms  low  off  the  right  wall  to  the  front  wall,  while  the 
left  outside  corner  kill  caroms  off  the  left  wall  to  the  front  wall. 

c.  The  right  inside  corner  kill  caroms  low  off  the  front  wall  to  the  right  side  wall  at  an 
angle,  while  the  left  inside  corner  kill  caroms  low  off  the  front  wall  to  the  left  side  wall  at  an 
angle. 
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Fig.   176.    Standard  Official  Four-Wall  Court 
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GENERAL  HINTS;       Don't  try  to  "kill"  on  every  shot. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  ball. 
Keep  in  motion. 

Be  in  position  So  that  the  ball  comes  to  you. 
Use  both  hands. 
Vary  the  serve. 
Do  not  "set  -  'em  -  up"  for  the  opponent. 

SAFETY  IN  HANDBALL 

1 .  Don't  attempt  to  play  a  fast  game  with  a  good  opponent  until  skills  and  body  conditioning  are 
ready.    Prepare  for  the  game  in  easy  stages. 

2.  Never  fail  to  warm  up  properly  before  starting  strenuous  play. 

3.  Always  wear  good  wool  seat  sox  and  good  soft  rubber  shoes.    If  there  is  any  tendency  to- 
ward weak  ankles,  always  wear  rubber  shoes  with  high  canvas  tops,  well  laced. 

4.  It  is  well  to  start  warming  up  and  early  play  with  a  sweat  suit,  or  at  least  a  sweat  shirt, 
until  the  body  is  loose  and  ready. 

5.  There  is  great  danger  to  the  hands  if  prolonged  play  is  attempted  before  several  days  of 
skin  toughening  have  been  accomplished.     This  is  particularly  true  of  school-boy  tourna- 
ments with  no  gloves,  where  boys  enter  matches  without  much  earlier  match  play,  and  then 
attempt  more  than  one  match  in  a  single  day.    It  is  possible  to  disregard  this  precaution  and 
find  the  hands  swollen  beyond  recognition  within  a  few  hours,  with  possibilities  of  infection 
and  trouble. 

6.  Never  deliberately  hit  an  opponent  with  the  ball  hoping  to  have  him  call  a  hinder  on  such  a 
play.     There  is  chance  for  injury  and  ill  feeling. 

7.  Do  not  play  a  dead  ball  as  your  opponent  may  turn  and  get  struck  in  the  face. 

8.  Be  careful  of  getting  a  fast  return  in  the  face  if  the  hit  is  watched  too  long,  especially  when 
placed  to  the  back  wall. 

9.  Avoid  all  bodily  contact  when  playing  doubles,  as  injury  and  ill  feeling  may  often  result. 

10.  Gloves  should  be  worn  to  protect  the  hands,  especially  when  the  smaller  official  ball  is  used. 

11.  Wear  your  own  gloves  at  all  times.     Constant  sweating  may  deposit  germs  which  thrive  in  a 
semi-moist  environment,  and  become  a  menace  to  another  wearer. 

12.  When  playing  four-wall  handball  be  sure  the  door  into  the  court  is  securely  shut,  otherwise  a 
serious  injury  might  result  unexpectedly. 

NOTE:     Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  that  your  opponent  has  had  a  fair  and  unobstructed  oppor- 
tunity to  play  the  ball,  always  play  the  point  over. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Chronicles  of  ancient  antiquity  reveal  unmistakably  that  the  throwing  of  horseshoes  became 
a  leisure-time  activity  of  great  popularity  as  early  as  two  centuries  before  Christ.     Coins  of 
Greek  vintage  now  housed  in  the  British  Museum  clearly  prove  that  horses  of  this  era  were  shod 
with  shoes  of  metal,  often  even  of  gold  and  finer  alloys.     Since  the  Romans  absorbed  everything 
of  value  from  the  Greeks  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  horseshoes  on  their  fiery  steeds  became 
standard  equipment. 

In  the  early  days  of  Roman  conquest,  the  infrequent  respites  from  hard,  gruelling  warfare, 
and  rigors  of  long  and  tedious  campaigns,  gave  some  little  opportunity  for  recreation,  largely 
among  the  nobility  and  the  officers.     The  discus,  one  of  our  earliest  Greek  items  of  athletic 
equipment,  was  thrown  for  distance  as  a  pastime  in  these  rare  moments,  and  as  another  test  of 
superiority  of  physique  and  skill.     Soldiers  soon  imitated  their  superiors  and  adopted  the  discus 
throw,  probably  the  most  popular  camp  activity.     Indeed  early  chronicles  indicate  the  Roman 
legionaires  conducted  informal  discus  throwing  contests  not  unlike  our  modern  game  of  golf,  or 
archery  golf,  wherein  the  contestants  started  from  a  given  point,  seeking  to  determine  who  could 
arrive  at  the  finish  goal  with  the  fewest  number  of  tosses.     As  the  Romans  invaded  England  the 
camp  followers  and  scattered  villagers  watched  the  discus  throwing  with  interest;  finally  picking 
up  discarded  thin  flat  metal  horseshoes,  and  began  to  imitate  their  conquerers  by  throwing  these 
for  distance.     Archaeological  findings  at  Stonehenge  and  Devon  clearly  show  that  many  of  these 
flat,  thin  shoes  were  left  about  the  country  side,  a  heritage  of  the  Roman  conquest. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  natives  that  the  lighter  and  thinner  horseshoes  were  not 
adopted  to  distance  pitching.     Out  of  this  confusion  came  the  idea  of  pitching  the  shoes  to  a  stake 
for  accuracy,  and  our  modern  game  came  into  being.     History  later  reveals  that  soldiers  still 
threw  the  heavier  discus  for  distance,  often  with  heavy  bets  on  the  winner,  while  the  women  and 
older  men  used  the   lighter  horseshoes.     Gradually  the  discus  was  more  and  more   relegated  to 
feats  of  skill  and  endurance  and  speed  used  in  track  and  field  athletics,  and  horseshoe  pitching 
grew  in  popularity  all  over  the  world,  spread  no  doubt  by  the  migrations  of  invading  armies  over 
Europe  and  Asia. 
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The  British  soldier  undoubtedly  was  responsible  for  its  introduction  to  our  thirteen  colo- 
nies in  the  Revolutionary  period.     As  our  migration  westward  increased,  horseshoe  pitching  be- 
came one  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  recreations  available,  since  horses  carried  the  brunt  of 
both  westward  movement  and  agricultural  development.     The  early  blacksmith  shop  was  one  of 
our  most  typical  American  landmarks,  and  a  source  of  playing  equipment.     While  horseshoe 
pitching  enjoyed  greatest  popularity  in  the  middle  west  the  first  recorded  club  for  the  sport  came 
into  being  in  Long  Beach,  California,  in  1900.     It  still  remains  a  great  sport  in  that  city.    In  1909 
the  first  "world's  championship"  tournament  was  announced  in  the  town  of  Bronson,  Kansas,  and 
this  event  led  to  many  others,  culminating  in  the  National  Horseshoe  Pitching  Association  of 
America  in  1915. 

In  spite  of  a  new  technique  of  pitching  credited  to  George  May  of  Akron,  Ohio,  about  1920, 
the  sport  waned  in  public  acceptance  for  a  time.     This  was  a  period  of  rapid  urbanization,  and 
the  growth  of  sports  with  great  crowd  appeal,  and  horseshoes  was  retained  by  older  and  more  re- 
tired groups,  but  often  left  alone  by  younger  groups,  newly  conditioned  to  the  more  active  activ- 
ities of  the  period.     However,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  city  playgrounds,  municipal  recreation 
programs,  and  a  new  emphasis  for  leisure-time  education  in  schools  over  the  nation,  horseshoe 
pitching  has  steadily  retained  its  hold  on  American  imagination,  and  has  recently  made  great 
progress  as  another  activity  that  has  much  to  contribute  in  recreation  for  all  age  groups.    George 
May  studied  pitching  technique,  finally  evolving  skills  that  permitted  proper  rotations  on  a  hor- 
izontal plane  so  that  ringers  became  a  regularity  instead  of  the  old  objective  of  scoring  from 
close  shoes. 

Woodfieldl  wrote  in  1943  that  "Ted  Allen,  of  Camp  Robinson,  Arkansas,  was  national  cham- 
pion from  1933  to  1941.     Fernando  Isais,  of  Los  Angeles,  became  title  holder  with  a  perfect  win- 
ning score  from  23  other  finalists  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1941.    Allen  was  second  and  Casey 
Jones  of  Wisconsin  was  third,  all  three  contestants  having  thrown  over  80%   ringers.     In  1940 
Allen  threw  36  ringers  without  a  miss.     Mrs.  Esther  James  of  Hastings,  Michigan,  was  the  last 
recorded  woman  champion,  in  1935.     There  has  been  an  active  woman's  league  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Virginia  Coker  has  been  the  recognized  leader  there."     Other  great  American  champions 
have  been  Jimmy  Risk  of  Indiana,  Bert  Duryea  of  Lake  Worth,  Florida,  "Putt"  Mossman  of  Eldora, 
Iowa,  Ruth   Allen  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Frank  Jackson  of  Iowa,  Hanford  Jackson  and  his  wife  of 
Iowa  (son  of  Frank),  Charley  Babbitt,  C.  C.  Davis,  and  Harold  Falor  all  of  Ohio,  F.  Lunden  of 
Iowa,  and  Miss  Caroline  Schultz  of  Hastings,  Illinois. 

Horseshoes  have  continued  to  entice  large  numbers  of  participants  in  spite  of  the  compe- 
tition from  a  great  variety  of  activities.    Our  own  soldiers  during  both  world  wars  found  it  great 
pastime.     The  modern  city  recreation  program  has  made  adequate  provision  for  batteries  of 
lighted  courts,  and  has  stimulated  competition  through  organized  leagues  and  tournaments.     In- 
dustrial recreation  has  recently  come  to  the  front  with  similar  emphasis  on  facilities  and  or- 
ganized competition.     Schools  that  give  recognition  to  a  complete  program  of  carry-over  rec- 
reational sports  cannot  rightfully  omit  horseshoe  pitching  from  their  program. 

GENERAL  VALUE  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Of  all  possible  activities  that  lend  themselves  to  large  and  small  schools 
alike  for  intramural  competition  and  general  recreational  play  horseshoes  could 
be  easily  the  number  one  sport  on  the  annual  calendar.     Busy  coaches  will  find  no 
handicap  in  either  administrative  and  organizational  time  or  facilities  in  the  pro- 
motion of  competition  in  horseshoe  pitching.     Student  assistants  can  erect  and 
maintain  the  courts  if  necessary,  and  even  announce,  promote  and  stimulate  play, 
handling  the  details  of  tournament  entries,  scheduled  matches  and  bracket  draw- 
ings, and  publicity  on  outcome  of  matches.     Very  little  instruction  is  needed,  and 


Woodfield,  Henry  T.,  President  of  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Ass'n,  734  Nineteenth  Street, 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C,  from  information  circulated  from  that  office  for  promotional  and  pub- 
licity purposes. 
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proficiency  comes,  following  preliminary  teaching  of  fundamentals,  only  through  constant  partic- 
ipation. 

There  is  no  demand  for  special  equipment  or  clothing.    An  official  set  of  horseshoes  lasts 
indefinitely;  and  lacking  the  small  cost  of  these  it  is  possible  to  gather  used  shoes  at  no  cost 
whatever.     Posts  and  boxes  should  be  installed  well,  so  that  constant  play  will  not  ruin  stakes. 
These  should  be  set  in  concrete,  and  the  boxes  should  be  made  of  sturdy  wood,  set  deeply  enough 
into  the  soil  to  defy  constant  care.     The  mixture  of  soil  around  the  stakes  should  be  prepared 
with  a  portion  of  clay,  and  kept  level  and  loosened,  with  occasional  sprinkling  for  best  play. 

The  distance  between  stakes  should  be  shortened  from  the  regulation  40  feet  to  30  feet  for 
girls,  women,  and  younger  students.     The  game  has  continued  to  appeal  to  older  men  since  its 
inception.     Great  Americans  who  have  given  great  attention  to  the  sport  include  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Warren  Harding,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  John  N.  Garner,  and  more  lately 
Harry  Truman,  who  called  on  Harry  Woodfield  to  supervise  construction  of  a  horseshoe  court  on 
the  White  House  grounds. 

To  construct  a  single  court  two  squares  6  feet  across  are  required.     This  can  he  accom- 
plished  by  nailing  together  four  pieces  of  wood  2"    thick  and  preferably  at  least  6"   wide.     These 
are  buried  into  the  61    squares  of  area  so  that  the  top  edges  barely  protrude.    It  is  preferable  to 
prepare  two  concrete  slabs  on  either  side  of  the  stake,  each  20"   wide.     This  reduces  the  actual 
shoe  landing  area  to  a  space  32"   wide  and  72"    deep,  with  the  peg  set  34"    from  the  front  inside  of 
the  box.     The  stakes  are  set  40'    apart  at  their  base,  and  set  to  stand  14"   high,  with  a  3"    angle 
toward  each  other.     The  cement  slab  acts  as  a  pitching  platform,  thus  preserving  the  soil  texture. 
Batteries  of  courts  may  be  constructed  parallel  to  each  other  to  conserve  over-all  space,  and 
night  lighting  is  very  easy,  with  spots  strung  over  each  box.    A  bench  should  be  placed  a  safe 
distance  to  the  rear  of  each  box  for  players  and  spectators. 

ABRIDGED  PLAYING  RULES 

No  contestant,  while  opponent  is  pitching,  shall  make  any  remark  or  utter  sounds  within 
his  hearing,  and  shall  not  make  any  movement  which  might  interfere  with,  or  disconcert  the 
thrower.    Penalty:  both  shoes  of  the  offender  shall  be  declared  foul  for  that  inning.     No  player 
shall  touch  opponent's  shoes  until  the  winner  of  points  has  been  agreed  upon  by  contestants  or 
decision  of  a  referee.    No  player  is  allowed  to  walk  to  the  opposite  stake  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  inning.    A  player,  when  not  pitching,  must  remain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  box  while  his 
opponent  is  pitching.    In  delivering  the  shoe  the  player  must  stand  inside  the  box,  but  at  least  18" 
removed  from  the  stake.    Standing  on  the  pitching  platform,  if  one  is  available,  constitutes  legal- 
ity.    He  cannot  step  beyond  the  front  of  box  which  is  considered  the  foul  line.     Choice  of  the  first 
pitch  is  determined  by  toss  of  coin.     Foul  shoes  shall  be  removed  from  the  box  at  the  request  of 
an  opponent.    Measurements  to  determine  points  won  shall  be  made  when  necessary  with  calipers 
and  straight  edge.    In  case  of  a  broken  shoe,    the  player  is  allowed  a  substitute  pitch  with  a  re- 
placement. 

The  official  shoe  is  no  more  than  7-1/2"    in  length,  7"    in  width,  and  can  weigh  no  more 
than  2-1/2  pounds.    Opening  between  the  heel  caulks  must  not  exceed  3-1/2"    inside  measurement. 

SCORING  RULES.     The  regulation  game  consists  of  50  points,  although  this  may  be— modi- 
fied  by  to u r ne y  manag e m-e^vfe-bf -d e s i r e d .     Each  inning  consists  of  two  shoes  pitched  by  each  con- 
testant.   A  shoe  must  be  within  6"    of  the  stake  to  be  counted.     Closest  shoe  to  the  stake  counts 
1  point.     Two  shoes  closer  to  stake  count  two  points.    One  ringer  scores  3  points.     Two  ringers 
score  6  points.    One  ringer  and  closest  shoe  score  4  points.    All  equals  count  as  ties  and  no 
score  results.    A  leaning  shoe  has  no  priority  over  a  close  shoe.     Points  are  scored  after  each 
contestant  has  pitched  2  shoes.    A  ringer  is  declared  when  the  shoe  encircles  the  stake  far 
enough  to  allow  the  touching  of  both  heel  caulks  simultaneously  with  a  straight  edge,  and  permit 
clearance  of  the  stake.     Either  singles  or  doubles  may  be  played. 
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Spirited  Play  under  the  Lights.     Photo  by  courtesy  of  Ed 
Hubbert,  Former  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  Sutter  County,  Yuba  City,  California,  and 
presently  Director  of  Recreation,  Gardena,  California. 

SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS  IN  HORSESHOES 


1.  Keep  spectator  benches  well  away  from  the  boxes  so  that  flying  or  bounding  shoes  cannot  in- 
jure anyone. 

2.  Never  cross  into  another  adjoining  court  until  absolute  safety  is  assured,  as  well  as  courtesy 
and  sportsmanship  to  neighboring  participants. 

3.  Inspect  shoes  occasionally  and  file  down,  or  smooth  off  possible  irregular  edges  that  may  have 
developed  from  steel  on  steel  contact.     This  will  prevent  lacerations  and  cuts  to  the  pitching 
hand. 

4.  Horseshoe  pitching  is  one  of  the  safest  and  least  hazardous  sports  known. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Shuffleboard  is  one  of  our  older  games,  with  chronicled  documentation  going  back  at  least 
as  far  as  the  15th  century,  indicating  the  English  played  it  under  the  names  of  shovegroat,  shov- 
elpenny,  or  slidegroat.    It  was  a  great  game  at  many  English  inns  and  hostels  of  this  and  later 
periods,  where  it  vied  with  darts  for  sustained  interest.    In  England  today,  as  in  years  gone  by, 
the  oldsters  play  shuffleboard  for  a  "pint  of  stout"  in  the  village  pub  each  evening.    Possibly  it 
was  an  earlier  outdoor  game,  but  usually  was  played  indoors  on  a  table.     Called  shoveboard,  the 
players  pushed  a  large  English  penny  across  a  board  with  their  fingers.    Many  a  pint  of  bitters 
was  the  wager. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  that  shuffleboard  had  a  Persian  origin,  in  what  is  now  Iran. 
We  have  no  actual  records  to  show  that  it  was  played  in  that  part  of  Asia  before  the  17th  century, 
but  at  least  it  had  great  popularity  there.     The  name  is  derived  from  the  word  "Shuffal",  past 
participle  of  the  word  "shudan",  meaning  to  go;  and  the  word  "abird",  meaning  a  flat  surface. 
History  discloses  that  shuffleboard  was  played  as  early  as  1642  at  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas  II, 
and  very  much  played  under  his  successors,  Shah  Soliman  and  the  Sultan  Hussein. 

In  this  country  we  find  it  in  considerable  disfavor  by  the  early  colonial  prohibitions  on  all 
kinds  of  dice,  cards,  quoits,  often  used  in  hotels  and  inns  as  a  gambling  and  amusement  device. 
Most  rigid  legislation  was  to  be  found  in  Connecticut  where  the  sport  was  for  a  long  time  spe- 
cifically banned,  being  called  a  waste  of  time.    All  these  references  was  to  the  indoor  game,  and 
not  the  modern  outdoor  game  which  has  so  captivated  some  parts  of  the  nation  in  late  years.    In 
fact  we  are  even  now  in  the  midst  of  another  rejuvenation  of  indoor  shuffleboard  used  in  public 
places  on  a  prepared  table,  and  for  the  use  of  loiterers  in  bars,  taverns,  and  other  amusement 
places. 

The  outdoor  game  with  which  we  are  interested  was  first  seen  on  early  ocean  liners  where 
it  was  a  favorite  sport  for  passengers  on  lengthy  voyages.    Daytona,  Florida,  claims  shuffleboard 
was  used  outdoors  on  land  in  their  city  first.     Following  the  popular  use  of  the  game  at  the 
Daytona  hotels  in  1913,  and  the  subsequent  spread  of  it  in  schools  and  recreation  centers,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  introduced  the  game  to  its  tired  businessmen  and  the  increasing  numbers 
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of  tourists  about  1924,  and  this  city  is  now  often  alluded  to  as  the  shuffleboard  capitol  of  the 
world.     There  one  can  see  long  lines  of  courts,  busy  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  and 
some  7500  active  members  in  four  large  clubs  claim  it  as  their  first  love.    One  could  easily  add 
to  those  figures  at  least  12,000  transients  in  the  winter,  with  perhaps  a  total  of  well  over  20,000 
playing  in  the  St.  Petersburg  area  alone.    Grounds  are  usually  opened  at  8:00  A.M.  and  never 
close  before  10:30  P.M. 

Concrete  shuffleboard  courts  sprang  up  in  hundreds  of  travel  resorts,  inns,  hotels,  and 
private  homes  throughout  the  nation.     Tourist  camps  became  a  popular  spot  for  one  or  more  of 
these  courts.    In  late  years  summer  resorts  have  constructed  some  truly  beautiful  outdoor 
courts,  complete  with  canopies,  benches,  unique  score  boards,  and  carefully  prepared  surfaces. 
Several  kinds  of  cues  and  discs  have  been  developed  in  addition  to  conventional  wooden  ones.    All 
kinds  of  metal  alloys  have  been  used.    It  is  a  game  the  entire  family  can  play  with  great  enjoy- 
ment.   Ideal  spots  for  courts  have  been  paved  driveways,  sidewalks,  school  corridors,  concrete 
school  basements,  and  similar  places. 

The  National  Shuffleboard  Association  was  formed  in  1929,  with  Florida  and  Michigan  the 
first  state  members.    It  was  estimated  that  at  least  200,000  were  playing  the  sport  in  1936,  and 
all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  too  many  schools  have  never  given  instruction  or  attempted  pro- 
motion.   A  winter  visitor  in  St.  Petersburg  might  well  be  tempted  to  think  all  these  200,000  were 
in  that  one  location.     Present  estimates  place  the  number  of  players  in  Florida  alone  at  over 
80,000  each  winter.     The  Mirror  Lake   Club  has  a  membership  of  5500,  with  an  annual  income 
exceeding   $25,000.    A  national  tourney  is  held  each  winter  in  Florida  with  over  200  players 
competing.    Dues  range  from   $2.50  to   $5.00  at  these  Florida  clubs,  proving  that  the  game  is 
inexpensive. 

Florida  cities  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  on  good  courts  and  sustained  play.     Everywhere 
good  city  recreation  departments  are  in  command  one  can  find  a  rapid  development  of  the  sport. 
Cities  which  have  attracted  older  visitors  and  retired  families  have  been  leaders  in  this  activity, 
such  as  Long  Beach,  California,  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


Shuffleboard  Courts,  Bixby  Park,  Long  Beach,  California.    Courtesy  of  Walter 
Scott,  Director. 
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The  game,  as  played  on  shipboard,  is  more  the  English  version,  and  rarely  has  an  official 
court  laid  out  due  to  space  limitations.     The  English  have  used  a  rounded  design  while  the  Amer- 
icans use  a  triangular  layout.    Several  California  schools  have  installed  courts  of  modified  size 
to  accomodate  smaller  spaces  and  smaller  children. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SPORT 

This  is  a  game  that  can  be  played  by  young  and  old  with  equal  enthusiasm.    It  is  well 
adapted  to  coeducational  and  social-recreational  activity,  school  noon  hour  programs,  and  all 
types  of  organized  or  unorganized  leisure  time  planning.    Shuffleboard  should  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing recreational  activities  in  all  churches.    Schools  of  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high 
grades  should  all  have  organized  intramural  tournaments  and  leagues.     Little  adult  planning  and 
supervision  would  be  necessary.     While  it  does  not  rank  high  in  actual  exercise  value,  one  can- 
not disregard  healthful  values  of  the  sport.    No  special  techniques  are  demanded,  and  anyone  can 
play  as  soon  as  the  few  rules  are  fairly  well  known.     Families  would  do  well  to  give  thought  to  a 

cely  landscaped  shuffleboard  court,  set  in  concrete  on  a  raised  slab,  with  nicely  painted  benches 
around,  shrubs  attractively  planted,  and  the  lawn  built  up  around  and  sloped  up  to  the  slab.     The 
surface  can  be  artistically  painted  and  waxed  to  harmonize  with  a  beautiful  yard.    Of  still  more 
importance  is  the  fact  that  here  is  one  game  that  might  often  keep  the  family  and  friends  to- 
gether in  real  pleasureable  activity.     Enjoyment  comes  in  shuffleboard  the  first  time  it  is  tried; 
a  great  contrast  to  American  games  that  require  mastery  of  fundamentals  and  constant  practice 
to  insure  pleasure. 

BRIEF  AND  ABRIDGED  RULES 

EQUIPMENT.  -  Ordinary  clothing.    Set  of  4  cues  and  8  discs  with  rules  and  instructions. 

PLAYERS.  -  Played  by  either  two  or  four  in  singles  or  doubles. 

OBJECT.  -  To  propel  discs  by  means  of  a  cue  on  to  a  scoring  diagram  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  court  -  to  score,  to  prevent  opponent  from  scoring,  or  both. 

COURT.  -  Shall  measure  52  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  width.    Surface  should  be  concrete 
or  terrazzo,  preferably  concrete.     Lines  marked  according  to  official  diagram,  with  each  line 
1-1/2  inches  wide.    All  dimensions  measured  to  line  centers.    One  end  of  court  is  designated  as 
Head  of  Court,  the  other  Foot  of  Court. 

PLAYING  RULES.  -  Two  opposing  players  play  one  trial  disc  to  farthest  dead  line.     The 
player  whose  disc  is  closest  gets  the  choice  of  color.    In  doubles,  players  may  change  ends  of 
court  ONCE  before  play  begins,  but  at  no  time  thereafter.     To  start  a  game,  the  red  disc  is  shot 
first.    Play  alternates,  red,  then  black,  until  all  discs  are  shot.    Red  shall  always  be  played  from 
the  right  side  of  Head  of  Court  and  the  left  side  of  Foot  of  Court.    IN  SINGLES  -  after  all  discs 
are  played,  constituting  a  half  round,  the  players  walk  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  court,  and  con- 
tinue play,  with  the  color  lead  changing  to  black.    IN  DOUBLES  -  after  all  discs  are  played  at 
Head  of  Court,  play  continues  at  opposite  end,  red  leading,  black  following.     Color  lead  DOES 
NOT  change  until  both  ends  have  played  a  round.    A  ROUND  consists  of  complete  play  at  both 
ends  of  the  court.    A  HALF  ROUND  consists  of  complete  play  at  one  end  of- court.     Game  is  con- 
sidered on  50,  75,  or  100  point  basis.    Match  play  is  based  on  best  two  out  of  three  games.     The 
second  game  is  started  by  the  black  at  the  end  where  the  preceding  play  was  completed.     The 
third  game  is  started  by  the  red  under  the  same  conditions.     Players  shall  place  their  four  discs 
within  and  not  touching  lines  of  their  respective  half  of  10-off  area.    Penalty-5  off.    Discs  must 
be  played  from  within  the  respective  half  of  this  ten-off  area.     (If  not,  penalty  of  10  off).     (Of- 
fender's disc  removed  and  opponent  credited  with  any  discs  replaced.    Discs  in  motion  may  cross 
the  diagonal  line.    No  penalty  inflicted  if  disc  is  being  played,  starting  in  clear,  touches  or 
crosses  separation  triangle.    No  hook,  or  hesitation  shots  allowed.     Forward  motion  must  be 
continuous.    (Penalty  10  off).     (Also  offender's  disc  removed  and  opponent  credited  with  score  of 
any  displaced  discs). 
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Players  may  not  step   on  or  over  baseline  of  court,  or  extension  of  baseline,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, except  to  gather  and  place  discs.     (Penalty  5  off). 

Players  may  stand  in  alley  between  courts,  but  not  on  adjoining  court,  in  making  their  play, 
or  sighting  play  on  disc.     (Penalty  5  off) 

Players  must  remain  seated  when  play  is  to  their  end  of  court  until  all  discs  are  shot,    and 
score  announced.     (Penalty  5  off) 

Players  must  not  leave  court  without  permission. 

Players  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of,  or  have  cue  in  the  way  of,  or  interfere  with,  opponent 
while  he  is  executing  play.     (Penalty,  5  off). 

Players  shall  not  touch  live  discs  at  any  time.     (Pen.  5  off) 

Remarks  to  disconcert  opponents  play.     (Pen.   10  off) 

No  coaching  or  instruction  from  partner.     (Pen.  10  off) 

Discs  returning  or  remaining  on  court  after  having  struck  any  object  other  than  a  live  disc 
shall  be  removed  before  further  play.     A  disc  from  an  adjoining  court  is  called  a  dead  disc,  and 
shall  be  immediately  removed;  if  any  dead  disc  displaces  any  live  disc,  that  half  round  shall  be 
replayed. 

A  disc  which  stops  in  area  between  farthest  deadline  and  starting  area  is  dead,  and  shall 
be  removed  at  once. 

A  disc  which  stops  just  beyond  farthest  baseline  shall  be  removed  at  least  8  inches  back 
from  baseline. 

A  disc  which  is  more  than  half  way  over  side  of  court,  and  which  rests  or  leans  on  edge, 
shall  be  removed  at  once. 

SCORING.  -  Each  end  of  court  has  one  10-point  area,  two  8-point  areas,  two  7-point  areas; 
one   10-off  area.    See  Diagram. 

After  players  have  shot  their  four  discs,  score  all  discs  on  diagram.     (Those  within  and 
not  touching  lines;  separation  triangle  in  10-off  area  not  considered.) 

Play  continues  until  all  discs  have  been  shot  even  if  game  point  has  been  reached. 

If  a  tie  score  results  at  game  point  or  over,  two  complete  rounds  shall  be  played  (if  dou- 
bles) and  score  totaled. 

If  score  is  tied  again,  or  is  below  game  point,  play  continues  again  as  above  outlined.    In 
singles,  one  round  of  play  shall  decide  a  tie. 

If  one  disc  gets  on  top  of  another  disc,  same  scoring  applies  as  if  it  was  on  the  playing 
surface.     If  a  disc  at  any  time  should  be  broken,  play  entire  half  round  over. 

SAFETY  IN  SHUFFLEBOARD 

There  are  no  real  hazards  in  this  sport.    It  is  safe  for   all  ages.     Two  or  three  suggestions 
might  avoid  any  chance  of  injury.     Benches  should  be  arranged  a  safe  distance  from  either  end 
of  the  court  so  that  the  backswing  of  cues  cannot  strike   spectators,  and  sliding  discs  will  not 
catch  someone  unawares.     Benches  can  be  arranged  at  the  side  of  the  court  for  noncompeting 
spectators.    If  the  concrete  raised  slab  is  properly  graded  and  turfed  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
turned  ankles  on  the  court  edges. 
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Photo  by  courtesy  of  Erie,   Pennsylvania,  Public  Schools;  Lowell  C.  Drake. 
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HISTORY  AND  ORIGIN  OF  SOCCER 

The  origin  of  soccer  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  again,  as  with  other  older  sports,  soccer 
football  was  an  evolution  that  started,  changed  through  the  early  period,  and  came  into  modern 
status,  through  the  play  instincts  and  changing  habits  of  man  from  time  immemorial. 

The  Ancient  Greeks  had  a  game  called  "Harpaston"  wherein  the  ball  was  propelled  by  any 
possible  method  from  one  goal  to  another,  and  often  at  great  distances,  such  as  one  end  of  the 
village  to  the  other.     Throwing  undoubtedly  was  the  most  common  method  of  advancing  the  ball  in 
the  earliest  days  since  "Harpaston"  means  to  hurl  forward.     The  Romans  adopted  this  game, 
calling  it  "Harpastum",  and  again,  as  in  so  many  physical  activities,  used  it  for  military  expe- 
diency and  training.     The  Romans  limited  the  movement  of  the  ball  by  kicking  it  with  the  foot  or 
striking  it  with  the  hand.     All  Roman  warriors  were  urged  to  play  it.    Martial  wrote  about  the 
game  in  his  literature  about  40  A.D. 

Again  the  Romans  carried  this  game  to  England  as  they  had  others.     From  the  English 
development  we  have  more  nearly  our  modern  game  of  soccer.     The  name  of  football  became 
attached  to  it  as  more  and  more  use  of  the  foot  was  brought  in.     The  early  English  form  was 
mass  football  played  by  the  common  people.     There  were  no  limitations  as  to  number  of  players, 
goals  were  as  much  as  a  mile  apart,  and  games  lasted  for  hours.     Games  were  played  between 
regiments,  between  parishes,  between  married  men  and  batchelors,  and  between  trades.    It  be- 
came the  feature  attraction  at  festivals,  fairs,  and  other    public  occasions.    Shrove  Tuesday  be- 
came the  great  soccer  day  of  all  England  and  vast  crowds  turned  out.     The  game  was  rough  and 
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led  to  many  injuries.     The  following  monarchs  placed  a  ban  on  soccer:     Edward  II  in  1314, 
Edward  III  in  1349,  Richard  II  in  1389,  Henry  IV  in  1401,  Henry  VIII  in  1504,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1581.     The  latter  permitted  its  play  everywhere  except  London  because  of  the  damage  done  to 
stores  and  public  property.     As  it  was  the  game  of  the  common  people  the  royalty  were  generally 
opposed  to  it.    In  spite  of  all  these  attempts  to  eliminate  it,  suppress  it,  and  sublimate  it,  soccer 
football  went  right  along  its  merry  way,  and  after  the  Puritan  era  supplanted  the  old  monarchial 
period  this   sport  really  came  into  its  own.    In  1863  a  football  "Association"  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don.    Naturally  the  English  spread  the  game  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe  and  the  Colonies 
likewise. 

Soccer  was  played  in  early  colonial  days,  the  first  game  under  Association  rules  being 
played  in  1869  between  Rutgers  and  Princeton.    Soccer  grew  slowly  in  this  country  until  the  first 
World  War,  when  it  received  an  added  lift  due  to  military  usage  and  the  fact  that  our  boys  brought 
it  home  from  foreign  lands.     The  first  Soccer  Association  in  this  country  was  organized  in  1907. 
The  first  national  organization  of  soccer  coaches  was  formed  as  late  as  1941. 

Looking  back  into  the  history  of  soccer  in  England  we  could  find  many  interesting  stories. 
In  one  of  its  earliest  stages  there  during  the  15th  century,  we  find  the  soldiers  playing  it  vigor- 
ously, "to  put  courage  into  their  hearts  that  they  might  meet  the  enemy  fearlessly"  according  to 
Carew.    It  is  said  the  ball  at  times  during  this  period  was  the  head  of  a  Dane.     From  this  "Camp- 
Ball"  period  the  game  spread  to  the  parishes  and  became  a  "Parish  Game".    Play  would  often 
proceed  through  ditches,  rivers,  marshes,  mires,  and  over  hedges,  so  that  broken  bones,  scraped 
shins,  and  bloody  heads  were  common.     Scone  and  Derby  were  great  centers  for  the  game  in 
those  days.     Then  with  the  advent  of  new  industry  in  England  the  young  artisans  and  apprentices 
took  it  up  with  gusto.    One  trade  would  challenge  another  to  a  match,  attended  by  great  crowds. 
Then  came  the  forbidden  era  already  mentioned,  followed  by  the  Puritan  era,  and  the  game  took 
on  less  forbidding  and  dangerous  results.     The  modern  era  is  said  to  begin  with  James  I  and  the 
decline  of  archery  and  cross  bowmanship,  and  the  use  of  gunpowder.     Later  during  the  Restora- 
tion, soccer  again  declined  and  almost  completely  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  apprentices  and 
workmen.    About  1850  the  public  schools  of  England  had  put  it  into  constant  use.     Later  all 
schools  there  played  some  form  of  football,  and  they  were  referred  to  as  either  a  "soccer 
school",  a  "rugger  school",  or  a  "rowing  school"  depending  on  the  importance  placed  on  the 
sport. 


It  is  hot  uncommon  today  in  the  United  States  to  see  thousands  of  people  watching  a  soccer 
game  in  the  larger  cities  where  foreign  born  population  predominates.      The  Hungarians,  Ger- 
mans, Polish,  and  central  Europeans  still  seem  to  prefer  this  game  until  the  younger  boys  have 
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had  a  school  opportunity  to  play  organized  regulation  football.     It  is  a  great  intramural  school 
activity  all  over  the  nation,  and  many  colleges  and  universities,  particularly  in  the  east,  compete 
between  schools,  and  are  even  now  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  the  more  complete  recognition  of 
soccer  football  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  for  the  future;  not  displacing  our  American  game  of 
football,  but  rather  offering  the  opportunity  for  more  boys  to  participate  in  a  similar  rugged  sport 
with  its  competitive  values. 

The  physical  and  athletic  value  of  Soccer  is  almost  unique  in  the  development  of  dexterity 
and  agility  of  the  legs  and  feet.  Whereas  games  make  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  Soccer  makes  great  demands  upon  the  lower  limbs. 

RULES  OF  PLAY 

TEAMS:     The  game  is  played  by  teams  consisting  of  eleven  players,  1   Goal  keeper;  2  Full- 
backs, right  and  left;  3  Halfbacks,  right,  center  and  left;  5  Forwards,  outside  right,  inside  right, 
center,  inside  left  and  outside  left. 
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Fig.   177.    Diagram  of  Field. 

SUBSTITUTIONS:     Five  substitutions  may  be  made  in  any  one  game,  and  three  players  may 
be  resubstituted  once  during  a  game.     (Unlimited  substitution  has  been  the  practice  of  late  how- 
ever in  intercollegiate  competition.) 
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CHANGES:     Changes  in  playing  positions  are  made  with  permission  of  the  Referee. 

PLAYERS  EQUIPMENT:     A  player  shall  not  wear  anything  which  is  dangerous  to  another 
player. 

Duration  of  the  Game:     The  duration  of  the  game  shall  be  four  equal  periods  of  22  minutes, 
unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed  upon,  although  in  case  of  a  tie  two  extra  periods  of  5  minutes 
each  are  to  be  played,  the  score  then  standing  as  official,  subject  to  the  following: 

a.  Allowance  shall  be  made  for  all  time  lost  through  accident  or  other  cause,  the  amount 
of  which  shall  be  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  referee. 

b.  Time  shall  be  extended  to  permit  of  a  penalty  kick  being  taken  at  or  after  the  expiration 
of  the  normal  periods  in  either  half  or  in  case  of  extra  periods  after  the  expiration  of  these 
periods. 

At  half-time  (between  the  second  and  third  periods)  the  interval  shall  not  exceed  10  minutes 
except  by  consent  of  the  referee. 

Between  the  first  and  second  and  third  and  fourth  periods  the  interval  of  time  for  the  teams 
to  change  ends  of  the  field  shall  not  exceed  1  minute. 

THE  START  OF  PLAY:    At  the  beginning  of  the  game,  choice  of  ends  and  the  kick-off  shall 
be  decided  by  the  toss  of  a  coin.     The  team  winning  the  toss  shall  have  the  option  of  choice  of  ends 
or  of  the  kick-off. 

The  referee  having  given  a  signal,  the  game  shall  be  started  by  a  player  taking  a  place  kick 
(i.e.,  a  kick  at  the  ball  while  it  is  stationary  on  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  play)  into 
his  opponents'  half  of  the  field  of  play. 

Every  player  shall  be  in  his  own  half  of  the  field  and  every  player  of  the  team  opposing 
that  of  the  kicker  shall  remain  not  less  than  10  yards  from  the  ball  until  it  is  kicked  off;  the  ball 
shall  not  be  deemed  in  play  until  it  has  traveled  the  distance  of  its  own  circumference.     The 
kicker  shall  not  play  the  ball  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  played  or  touched  by  another  player. 

After  a  goal  has  been  scored,  the  game  shall  be  restarted  in  like  manner  by  a  player  of  the 
team  losing  the  goal. 

After  regular  and  extra  periods;  when  restarting  after  each  period  and  in  case  of  extra 
periods  after  the  fourth  period  and  between  the  extra  periods,  ends  shall  be  changed  and  the 
kick-off  shall  be  taken  by  a  player  of  the  opposite  team  to  that  of  the  player  who  started  the  pre- 
vious period. 

For  any  infringement  of  this  law,  the  kick-off  shall  be   retaken,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
kicker  playing  the  ball  again  before  it  has  been  touched  or  played  by  another  player;  for  this  of- 
fense, an  indirect  free  kick  shall  be  taken  by  a  player  of  the  opposing  team  from  the  place  where 
the  infringement  occurred.    A  goal  may  not  be  scored  direct  from  a  kick-off. 

After  any  other  temporary  suspension;  when  restarting  the  game  after  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  play  from  any  cause  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  laws,  provided  that  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  suspension  the  ball  has  not  passed  over  the  touch  or  goal  lines,  the  referee 
shall  drop  the  ball  at  the  place  where  it  was  when  play  was  suspended  and  it  shall  be  deemed  in 
play  when  it  has  touched  the  ground;  If,  however,  it  goes  over  the  touch  or  goal  lines  after  it  has 
been  dropped  by  the  referee,  but  before  it  is  touched  by  a  player,  the  referee  shall  again  drop 
it.    A  player  shall  not  play  the  ball  until  it  has  touched  the  ground.    If  this  section  of  the  law  is 
not  complied  with  the  referee  shall  again  drop  the  ball. 

BALL  IN  AND  OUT  OF  PLAY:     The  ball  is  out  of  play  - 

a.    When  it  has  wholly  crossed  the  goal  line  or  touch  line,  whether  on  the  ground  or  in  the 


air. 


b.    When  the  game  has  been  stopped  by  the  referee, 
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The  ball  is  in  play  at  all  other  times  from  the  start  of  the  match  to  the  finish,  including  - 

a.  If  it  rebounds  from  a  goal  post,  crossbar  or  corner  flag  post  into  the  field  of  play. 

b.  If  it  rebounds  off  either  the  referee  or  linesmen  when  they  are  in  the  field  of  play. 

c.  In  the  event  of  a  supposed  infringement  of  the  laws,  until  a  decision  is  given. 

METHOD  OF  SCORING:     Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  these  laws,  a  goal  is  scored 
when  the  whole  of  the  ball  has  passed  over  the  goal  line,  between  the  goal  posts  and  under  the 
crossbar,  provided  it  has  not  been  thrown,  carried  or  propelled  by  the  hands  or  arm,  or  carried 
by  a  player  of  the  attacking  side. 

Should  the  crossbar  become  displaced  for  any  reason  during  the  game,  and  the  ball  cross 
the  goal  line  at  a  point  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee,  is  below  where  the  crossbar  should 
have  been,  he  shall  award  a  goal. 

The  team  scoring  the  greater  number  of  goals  during  a  game  shall  be  the  winner;  if  no 
goals  or  an  equal  number  of  goals  are  scored  the  game  shall  be  termed  a  "draw". 

OFF  SIDE:    A  player  is  off-side  if  he  is  nearer  his  opponents'  goal  line  than  the  ball  at  the 
moment  the  ball  is  played  unless: 

a.  He  is  in  his  own  half  of  the  field  of  play. 

b.  There  are  two  of  his  opponents  nearer  to  their  own  goal  line  than  he  is. 

c.  The  ball  last  touched  an  opponent  or  was  last  played  by  him. 

d.  He  receives  the  ball  direct  from  a  goal  kick,  a  corner  kick,  a  throw-in  or  when  it  is 
dropped  by  the  referee. 

For  an   infringement    of  this   law,  an  indirect  free  kick  shall  be  taken  by  a  player  of  the 
opposing  team  from  the  place  where  the  infringement  occurred. 

A  player  in  an  off-side  position  shall  not  be  penalized  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee, 
he  is  interfering  with  the  play  or  with  an  opponent  or  is  seeking  to  gain  an  advantage  by  being  in 
an  off-side  position  . 

FOULS  AND  MISCONDUCT:    A  player  shall  be  penalized  if  he  intentionally  - 

a.  Kicks,  strikes,  or  jumps  at  an  opponent. 

b.  Trips,  including  throwing  or  attempting  to  throw  an  opponent  by  use  of  the  legs,  or  by 
stooping  in  front  of  or  behind  him. 

In  event  of  a  player  being  ordered  off  the  field  for  tripping,  jumping  at,  kicking,  or  striking 
an  opponent  he  cannot  again  come  back  into  the  game. 

c.  Handles  the  ball,  that  is  carries,  strikes,  or  propels  it  with  the  hand  or  arm.     (This  does 
not  apply  to  the  goalkeeper  within  his  own  penalty  area.) 

d.  Holds  or  pushes  an  opponent  with  his  head  or  hands,  or  with  his  arm  or  arms  extended 
from  his  body,  or  uses  the  knee  in  any  way  against  an  opponent. 

e.  Charges  in  a  violent  or  dangerous  manner;  or  charges  an  opponent  from  behind  unless 
the  latter  be  deliberately  obstructing. 

Note:     This  is  not  intended  to  penalize  all  charging;  it  is  permissable  as  long  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  referee,  it  is  fair  and  is  made  when  the  ball  is  within  playing  distance  of  the 
players  concerned  and  they  are  both  definitely  attempting  to  play  it. 

f.  Charges  a  goalkeeper,  except  when  he  is  holding  the  ball  or  wilfully  obstructing  an  op- 
ponent, or  when  he  has  passed  outside  the  goal  area. 


g.    Charges  a  player  when  he  is  in  the  air  and  has  both  feet  off  the  ground  in  an  effort  to 
receive  the  ball. 
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Action  in  Collegiate  Soccer  Championship  between  Temple  and  University  of  San  Francisco 
at  Kezar  Stadium,  February  3,  1952.  Vic  Napolitano  (14),  Temple's  goal  keeper,  blocks  an 
attempted  USF  goal.  Looking  on  is  USF's  Al  Rangel.  Temple  won  2-0.  Courtesy,  Athletic 
News  Service,  University  of  San  Francisco. 
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h.    Places  his  hands  or  arms  on  an  opponent  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  ball. 

i.     Kicks  or  attempts  to  kick  the  ball  when  it  is  held  by  the  goalkeeper. 

j.     When  playing  as  goalkeeper,  carries  the  ball,  that  is,  takes  more  than  four  steps  while 
holding  the  ball,  without  bouncing  it  on  the  ground. 

k.    Joins  his  team  after  the  game  has  commenced  or    return  to  the    field  of  play  while  the 
game  is  in  progress,  without  reporting  to  the  referee. 

1.     Plays  in  a  manner  considered  by  the  referee  to  be  dangerous. 

m.  Is  guilty  of  ungentlemanly  conduct. 

Penalty  -  punishment.     For  any  infringement  of  a,b,c,d,e  ,g,h,j,  (that  is,  for  kicking,  strik- 
ing or  jumping  at  an  opponent;  tripping  an  opponent;  handling  the  ball;  holding  or  pushing  an  op- 
ponent with  the  hands  or  arms;  using  the  knee  on  an  opponent;  violently  or  dangerously  charging 
an  opponent;    charging  an  opponent  illegally  from  behind;  charging  an  opponent  while  he  has  both 
feet  off  the  ground;  placing  his  hands  or  arms  on  an  opponent;  earring  by  the  goalkeeper)  a 
direct  free  kick  shall  be  taken  by  a  player  of  the  opposite  team  from  the  place  where  the  in- 
fringement occurred. 

For  any  infringement  of  A,b,c  ,d,e,g,h,i,  (that  is  for  kicking,  striking,  or  jumping  at  an  op- 
ponent; tripping  an  opponent;  handling  the  ball;  holding  or  pushing  an  opponent  with  the  hands  or 
arms;  using  the  knee  on  an  opponent;  violently  or  dangerously  charging  an  opponent;  charges  an 
opponent  illegally  from  behind;  charges  an  opponent  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  ball;  kicking  or 
attempting  to  kick  the  ball  when  it  is  held  by  the  goalkeeper),  by  the  attacking  team  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  a  direct  free  kick,  for  the  defending  team  from  the  place  where  the  infringement 
occurred.     For  an  infringement  of  j  (that  is,  when  playing  as  goalkeeper  carries  the  ball,  i.e., 
takes  more  than  four  steps  while  holding  the  ball,  without  bouncing  it  on  the  ground),  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  an  indirect  free  kick. 

For  any  infringement  of  a,b,c  ,d,e  ,g,h,  (that  is,  for  kicking,  striking  or  jumping  at  an  op- 
ponent; tripping  an  opponent;  handling  the  ball;  holding  or  pushing  an  opponent  with  the  hands  or 
arms;  using  the  knee  on  an  opponent,  violently  or  dangerously  charging  an  opponent  when  he  is 
off  the  ground;  places  his   hands  or  arms  on  an  opponent  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  ball),  by  the 
defending  team,  the  punishment  shall  be  a  penalty  kick.     A  penalty  kick  can  be  awarded,  irres- 
pective of  the  position  of  the  ball,  if  in  play,  at  the  time  an  offense  within  the  penalty  area  is 
committed. 

For  any  infringement  of  (f)  the  punishment  shall  be  an  indirect  free  kick. 

For  any  infringement  of  (f,j,  or  1)  (that  is,  goalkeeper  carrying  the  ball  or  dangerous  play), 
an  indirect  free  kick  shall  be  taken  by  a  player  of  the  opposite  team  from  the  place  where  the 
infringement  occurred,  or  where  play  was  stopped. 

If  a  player  liable  to  be  penalized  under  (k)  (that  is,  joins  or  rejoins  his  team  without  re- 
porting), commits  a  more  important  offense  he  should  be  penalized  according  to  the  portion  of 
the  law  he  infringes.    A  player  shall  be  cautioned  if  he  joins  his  team  after  the  kick-off  or  re- 
turns to  the  referee;  persistently  infringes  any  of  the  laws  of  the  game;  shows,  by  word  or  action, 
dissent  from  any  decision  given  by  the  referee;  commits  ungentlemanly  conduct. 

In  addition  to  the  caution,  if  play  has  been  stopped  by  reason  of  such  misconduct  it  shall  be 
resumed  by  the  referee  dropping  the  ball  at  the  place  where  the  infringement  occurred,  and  if 
an  indirect  free  kick  is  taken  by  a  player  of  the  opposite  team  from  the  place  where  the  infringe- 
ment occurred.    A  player  may  be  ordered  off  the  field  if  he  persist  in  misconduct  after    having 
received  a  caution;  is  guilty  of  violent  conduct,  that  is,  using  foul  or  abusive  language  or  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  referee,  he  is  guilty  of  serious  foul  play. 

If  play  be   stopped  by  reason  of  a  player  being  ordered  off  for  an  offense  against  an  oppo- 
nent without  a  separate  breach  of  the  law  having  been  committed,  the  game  shall  be  resumed  by 
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an  indirect  free  kick  to  be  taken  by  a  player  of  the  opposite  team  from  the  place  where  the  in- 
fringement occurred. 

FREE  KICK:     Free  kicks  shall  be  classified  under  two  heads:     "direct"  (from  which  a  goal 
can  be  scored  direct  against  the  offending  side),  and  "indirect"  (from  which  a  goal  cannot  be 
scored  unless  the  ball  has  been  played  or  touched  by  a  player  other  than  the  kicker  before  pass- 
ing through  the  goal). 

When  a  direct  or  indirect  free  kick  is  being  taken,  no  player  of  the  opposite  side  shall  ap- 
proach within  10  yards  of  the  ball  until  it  is  in  play,  unless  he  be  standing  on  his  own  goal  line, 
between  the  goal  posts.    If  a  player  of  the  opposing  team  approaches  within  10  yards  before  the 
kick  is  taken  the  referee  shall  delay  the  taking  of  the  kick  until  the  law  is  complied  with.     The 
ball  shall  not  be  deemed  in  play  until  it  has  traveled  the  distance  of  its  own  circumference.     The 
ball  must  be  stationary  when  the  kick  is  taken,  and  after  taking  the  kick,  the  kicker  shall  not 
play  the  ball  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  touched  or  played  by  another  player.    In  the  case  of 
a  free  kick  being  awarded  to  the  defending  side  in  the  penalty  area,  the  goalkeeper  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  ball  into  his  hands  in  order  that  he  may  thereafter  kick  it  into  play:  the  ball  must  be 
kicked  forward  directly  into  play  beyond  the  penalty  area,  and  if  this  part  of  the  law  is  not  com- 
plied with  the  kick  shall  be  retaken. 

If  the  kicker,  after  taking  the  free   kick,  plays  the  ball  a  second  time  before  it  has  been 
touched  or  played  by  another  player,  an  indirect  free  kick  shall  be  taken  by  a  player  of  the  op- 
posing team  from  the  spot  where  the  infringement  occurred. 

PENALTY  KICK:    A  penalty  kick  shall  be  taken  from  the  penalty  mark  and  when  it  is  being 
taken,  all  players,  with  the  exception  of  the  player  taking  the  kick,  and  the  opposing  goalkeeper, 
shall  be  within  the  field  of  play,  but  outside  the  penalty  area,  and  at  least  10  yards  from  the 
penalty  mark.    The  opposing  goalkeeper  must  stand  (without  moving  his  feet)  on  his  own  goal 
line  between  the  goal  post,  until  the  ball  is  kicked.     The  player  taking  the  kick  must  kick  the  ball 
forward;  he  shall  not  play  the  ball  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  touched  or  played  by  another 
player.     The  ball  shall  be  deemed  in  play  directly  it  is  kicked;  that  is,  traveled  the  distance  of 
its  circumference,  and  a  goal  may  be  scored  direct  from  such  a  penalty  kick.    If  the  ball  touches 
the  goalkeeper  before  passing  between  the  posts,  when  a  penalty  kick  is  being  taken  at  or  after 
the  expiration  of  quarter-time,  half-time,  or  full-time,  it  does  not  nullify  a  goal. 

If  necessary,  time  of  play  shall  be  extended  at  quarter-time,  half-time,  or  full-time  to 
allow  a  penalty  kick  to  be  taken. 

For  any  infringement  by  the  attacking  team,  other  than  by  the  player  taking  the  kick,  the 
kick  shall  be  retaken,  if  a  goal  has  resulted. 

For  any  infringement  by  the  player  taking  the  penalty  kick,  a  player  of  the  opposing  team 
shall  take  an  indirect  free  kick  from  the  spot  where  the  infringement  occurred. 

THROW-IN:    When  the  whole  of  the  ball  passes  over  a  touch  line,  either  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  air,  it  shall  be  thrown  in  from  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line,  in  any  direction  by  a 
player  of  the  team  opposite  to  that  of  the  player  who  last  touched  it.     The  thrower  at  the  moment 
of  delivering  the  ball  must  face  the  field  of  play  and  part  of  each  foot  shall  be  either  on  or  out- 
side the  touch  line.     The  thrower  shall  use  both  hands  and  shall  deliver  the  ball  from  over  his 
head.    The  ball  shall  be  in  play  immediately  it  is  thrown  but  the  thrower  shall  not  again  play  the 
ball  until  it  has  been  touched  or  played  by  another  player.    A  goal  shall  not  be  scored  directly 
from  a  throw-in.    If  the  ball  is  improperly  thrown  in,  the  throw-in  shall  be  taken  by  a  player  of 
the  opposing  team. 

If  the  thrower  plays  the  ball  a  second  time,  before  it  has  been  touched  or  played  by  another 
player,  an  indirect  free  kick  shall  be  taken  by  a  player  of  the  opposing  team  from  the  place 
where  the  infringement  occurred. 

GOAL  KICK:     When  the  whole  of  the  ball  passes  over  the  goal  line  excluding  that  portion 
between  the  goal  posts,  either  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  having  last  been  played  by  one  of  the 
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attacking  team,  it  shall  be  kicked  forward  directly  into  play  beyond  the  penalty  area,  from  a 
point  within  that  half  of  the  goal  area  nearest  to  where  it  crossed  the  line,  by  a  player  of  the  de- 
fending team.    A  goalkeeper  shall  not  receive  the  ball  into  his  hands  from  a  goal  kick  in  order 
that  he  may  thereafter  kick  it  into  play.    If  the  ball  is  not  kicked  forward  beyond  the  penalty  area, 
that  is,  direct  into  play,  the  kick  shall  be  retaken.     The  kicker  shall  not  play  the  ball  a  second 
time  until  it  has  been  touched  or  played  by  another  player.    A  goal  shall  not  be  scored  direct 
from  such  a  kick.    Players  of  the  team  opposing  that  of  the  player  taking  the  goal  kick  shall  not 
approach  within  10  yards  of  the  ball  while  the  kick  is  being  taken. 

If  a  player  taking  a  goal  kick  plays  the  ball  a  second  time  after  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
penalty  area,  but  before  it  has  touched  or  been  played  by  another  player,  an  indirect  free  kick 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  opposing  team,  to  be  taken  from  the  place  where  the  infringement  oc- 
curred. 

CORNER  KICK:     When  the  whole  of  the  ball  passes  over  the  goal  line,  excluding  that  por- 
tion between  the  goal  posts,  either  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  having  last  been  played  by  one  of 
the  defending  team,  a  member  of  the  attacking  team  shall  take  a  kick  from  within  the  quarter- 
circle  at  the  nearest  corner  flag  post,  which  must  not  be  removed.     This  is  called  a  corner  kick. 
A  goal  may  be  scored  direct  from  such  a  kick.    Players  of  the  team  opposing  that  of  the  player 
taking  the  corner  kick  shall  not  approach  within  10  yards  of  the  ball  until  it  is  in  play,  that  is,  it 
has  traveled  the  distance  of  its  own  circumference,  nor  shall  the  kicker  play  the  ball  a  second 
time  until  it  has  been  touched  or  played  by  another  player. 

For  any  infringement  of  this  law,  an  indirect  free  kick  shall  be  awarded  to  the  opposing 
team,  to  be  taken  from  the  place  where  the  infringement  occurred. 

PLAYING  TECHNIQUES  -  TEACHING  HINTS 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:    A  team  of  11  men  seeks  to  advance  a  round  inflated  ball  to- 
ward and  through  its  opponent's  goal  posts,  under  the  crossbar  of  the  goal,  by  dribbling,  kick- 
ing, and  striking  or  pushing  it  with  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  hands  and  arms. 

KICKING:     This  may  be  done  with  the  top  of  the  instep,  as  in  regulation  football,  with  the 
inside  of  the  foot,  with  the  outside  of  the  foot  or  with  the  heel. 


Fig.  178 

VOLLEYING:    Is  meeting  the  ball  before  it  hits  the  ground,  either  with  the  foot  or  knee. 
The  foot  volley  is  used  to  gain  distance  and  change  direction,  and  is  generally  used  when  the  ball 
comes  toward  the  player  with  a  low  trajectory.     In  the  knee  volley  the  knee  or  thigh  strikes  the 
ball  and  it  is  used  to  take  possession  of  the  ball  from  an  opponent,  particularly  when  the  ball  has 
a  high  trajectory. 
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DRIBBLING:    Is  a  series  of  short,  controlled  kicks  made  by  a  player  who  is  advancing  the 
ball;  it  is  generally  accomplished  with  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  foot. 


Fig.  179 

PLACEMENT  KICK:     The  ball  is  stationary,  the  kicker  taking  a  few  steps  before  kicking, 
the  ball  being  struck  with  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  with  the  exception  of  the  penalty  kick  where  the  top 
of  the  instep  is  used. 

TRAPPING:     This  is  the  stopping  and  taking  possession  of  the  ball.    It  is  accomplished 
with  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  simply  stepping  lightly  on  the  ball  if  it  is  a  slow  rolling  ball  or  at  the 
momnet  of  impact  of  the  ball  with  the  ground  generally  keeping  the  heel  on  the  ground,  with  the 
inside  of  the  foot  and  leg  by  getting  the  ball  between  the  foot,  leg  and  the  ground,  if  the  ball  is 
moving  fast  or  in  an  opponent's  possession;  or  with  both  feet  by  clamping  the  ball  between  the 
legs  and  the  ground  if  the  ball  is  a  high  fly  or  a  high  bounder. 


Fig.  180 

INTERCEPTING:    Interrupting  the  progress  of  the  ball  by  using  any  part  of  the  body  ex- 
cept the  hands,  and  arms  is  intercepting.    It  is  accomplished  with  the  head  (called  heading)  by 
striking  the  ball  with  the  front  of  the  head  just  above  the  forehead  and  jumping  at  the  same  time, 
keeping  the  neck  stiff  and  the  spine  rigid;  with  the  shoulder  by  hunching  it  against  the  impact  of 
the  ball;  with  the  chest  by  holding  the  breath  and  allowing  the  ball  to  strike  the  chest  at  a  point 
above  the  nipples  and  below  the  shoulders;  with  the  hips  or  thighs. 
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TACKLING:     This  differs  radically  from  that  used  in  regulation  football,  for  bodily  con- 
tact is  rarely  used,  the  object  being  to  take  the  ball  away  from  an  opponent  by  use  of  the  feet 
alone.     The  player  plays  the  ball,  not  his  opponent. 

Passing:    Passing  the  ball  from  one  player  to  another  is  accomplished  with  the  inside  or 
outside  of  the  foot,  or  with  the  head. 


Fig.  182 

PLAYING  POSITIONS:     The  five  forwards  are  the  offensive  players:     the  center  forward  is 
usually  the  shooter  of  goals  and  the  general  of  the  forward  line;  the  inner  forwards  play  slightly 
behind  the  center  and  the  wings  rove  back  and  forth  to  cooperate  with  these  players;  the  outside 
forwards  or  wings  usually  attempt  to  kick  the  ball  across  the  field  for  the  center  or  inners  to 
shoot.     The  three  halfbacks  support  the  forward  line,  feed  passes  to  the  forwards,  and  cover  the 
opposing  outside  forwards  and  center  forward;  in  addition,  the  two  wing  halfbacks  make  the 
throw-ins  and  take  the  free  kicks;  the  center  halfback  is  the  key-man  of  the  team.     The  two  full- 
backs assist  the  goalkeeper  in  defending  the  goal,  and  seldom  advance  far  in  front  of  the  penalty 
area.     They  take  the  goal  kicks  and  cover  the  wing  forwards.     The  goalkeeper  rarely  leaves  the 
area  immediately  in  front  of  the  goal  posts;  he  may  use  his  hands  or  arms  in  playing  the  ball, 
and  to  prevent  goals  generally  catches  the  ball,  deflects  it  from  the  goal  with  open  or  closed 
hands,  or  the  body,  or  even  in  certain  instances  kicks  it  as  it  approaches  the  goal.     A  caught  ball 
is  never  dropped,  but  is  kicked  or  thrown  by  the  goalkeeper,  usually  toward  the  wing. 
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PRACTICE  OF  BASIC  SKILLS:     Form  the  squad  in  a  small  circle  or  circles  and  have  the 
ball  passed  around,  across,  back  and  forth  within  the  circle. 

The  size  of  the  circle  will  determine  the  type  of  kick  and  the  trapping,  heading  and  other 
elements  that  may  be  used  or  practiced. 

The  circle  may  be  opened  and  closed  by  stages  or  by  constant  fluctuation.     The  rapidity  of 
opening  and  closing  may  be   regulated  to  the  increasing  skill  of  the  squad  as  time  goes  on. 

By  means  of  the  "In  circle"  method  suggested  above,  all  of  the  basic  kicking  methods  may 
be  practiced  combined  with  passing,  dribbling,  heading  and  trapping. 

Practice  of  the  Throw-in,  Corner  kick,  Place  kick,  Goal  kick.     Penalty  kick  and  special 
skills  of  similar  order  can  be  arranged  by  dividing  the  team  after  the  "In  Circle*1  practice. 


Fig.  183 

OFFENSE  VERSUS  DEFENSE:    A  practice  wherein  the  offensive  line  tries  to  carry  the  ball 
through  the  defensive  lines  to  score. 

SLOW  PRACTICE:     Two  teams  formed  from  the  squad  to  practice  plays,  formations  and 
techniques  at  a  controlled  pace  under  close  supervision  of  the  coach. 

THE  GOALKEEPER:    He  should  be  very  quick  and  light  on  his  feet.    He  must  also  take 
advantage  of  and  direct  his  fullbacks  in  using  them  to  block  out  the  opposing  forwards.    On  very 
high  balls,  a  goalie  should  not  attempt  to  catch  the  ball,  but  rather  should  deflect  it  over  the 
crossbar.    A  goalie  should  also  develop  his  kicking  (in  the  football  manner)  and  his  throwing  too. 
When  the  goalie  does  either  of  these,  he  must  always  kick  or  throw  the  ball  to  his  own  outside 
player. 

FULLBACKS:     They  should  have  powerful  legs  for  kicking  and  marked  ability  in  heading 
the  ball.     Fullbacks  must  learn  to  kick  with  confidence  with  either  foot  and  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. 

One  fullback  should  be  in  the  goal,  if  the  goalie  takes  a  goal  kick,  until  the  goalie  returns 
to  his  normal  position.    A  fullback  should  play  about  15  to  20  yards  behind  the  wing  halfback. 
Fullbacks  should  never  dribble  when  any  opponent  is  near  -  their  duty  is  to  clear  the  ball  out  to 
a  teammate. 
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HALFBACKS:     The  first  defense  line  we  call  the  halfbacks  -  right  center  and  left.     They 
also  serve  to  implement  the  attack  by  following  behind  and  between  the  inside  and  outside  (the 
center  half  in  line  with  the  wing  halves)  at  a  distance  of  about  20  yards.     Neither  wing  (right  or 
left)  half  should  move  laterally  away  from  his  position  to  the  center  of  the  field.     In  the  same 
manner,  the  center  half  should  not  approach  either  of  the  touch  lines  (side  lines).    As  soon  as 
any  halfback  has  gained  possession  of  the  ball,  the  one  next  to  him  immediately  puts  himself  in 
such  a  position  during  the  process  of  advancing  the  ball  that  a  pass  can  be  made  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  an  opponent. 

THROW  IN:    When  any  member  of  the  opposing  team  last  touches  the  ball  before  it  com- 
pletely goes  over  the  touch  line  (sideline)  our  wing  half  on  that  side  throws  the  ball  back  into  the 
field  of  play  (any  member  of  our  team  however,  is  eligible  to  do  so),  in  the  following  manner: 
Some  portion  of  each  foot  must  be  touching  the  ground  until  the  ball  strikes  some  player  or  the 
ground.     The  ball  must  come  from  over  the  head  not  past  the  side  of  the  head.     The  ball  must  be 
thrown,  not  dropped.     This  throw-in  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  fundamentals  for  a  halfback  and 
in  this  the  halves  should  strive  to  be  letter  perfect.    On  the  throw-ins,  we  could  say  75%  of  the 
throw-ins  should  be  made  to  the  outside,  over  the  head  of  the  opposing  halfback  who  is  guarding 
him.     The  wing  halves  must  have  a  quick,  simple  system  of  signals  among  themselves,  the  out- 
sides  and  the  insides,  and  to  make  very  accurate  throws  involving  a  fine  sense  of  "leads"  and 
judgment  of  speed  and  anticipation  of  opponent's  reactions. 

CENTER  HALFBACK:    He  must  be  a  good  dribbler  for  the  small  amount  of  dribbling  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  have  great  qualities  of  endurance  and  stamina  as  well  as  kicking 
and  heading  ability. 

Defensively,  the  center  half  must  watch  the  opposing  center  forward  and  the  so-called 
"slot"  -  the  very  center  position  of  the  field  extending  between  the  opposite  goal  post  and  about 
1  5  yards  wide. 

Offensively,  the  center  half  must  ordinarily  stay  in  the  center  of  the  field  between  his  wing 
halves,  ready  to  assist  either  one  having  the  ball,  ready  to  take  a  throw-in  from  his  wing  half, 
and  to  approach  the  goal  for  a  shot,  but  never  closer  in  than  15  to  20  yards  out  from  the  goal. 
Any  half,  when  he  does  take  a  shot  at  the  goal,  should  immediately  fall  back  to  cover  his  man- 
his  presence  so  close  to  the  goal  is  no  longer  needed,  once  the  shot  is  made. 

THE  FORWARD  LINE:     Let  us  first  consider  the  outsides.     Their  height  is  relatively  un- 
important, but  they  must  be  quite  fast  so  as  to  out-distance  their  opposing  halves  and  fulls.     Be- 
cause his  team  is  on  the  defense  he  tries  to  clear  the  ball  out  always  to  his  outsides,  and  should 
come  back  when  his  goal  is  attacked  to  about  40  yards  from  his  goal  line.     (The  outsides  how- 
ever, unless  changing  position  while  attacking  the  opponent's  goal  should  never  venture  into  the 
playing  field  more  than  15  yards  from  the  side  (touch)  line.     The  outside,  once  in  possession  of 
the  ball,  must  dribble  it  down-field  along  the  sideline  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  his  near  in- 
side.    The  wing  half  on  that  side,  remember,  must  be  about  20  yards  behind  and  between  the  in- 
side and  the  outside,  as  a  helper  if  difficulty  is  encountered.     Once  the  outside  is  of  no  use  in  the 
play,  he  should  retire  away  from  the  goal  area  to  1  5  yards  from  his  side   line  and  20  yards  from 
the  goal  line  thus  forcing  someone  again  to  cover  him.     From  that  point,  he  can  always  reenter 
the  play  promptly. 

INSIDES:     The  insides  are  considered  to  be  next  to  the  center  half,  the  players  who  do  the 
most  running  in  the  game.    Defensively,  they  are  responsible  that  no  opposing  halfback  is  allowed 
to  dribble  downfield  unhindered.  On  the  defense  against  the  opponent's  throw-ins,  they  mark  the 
opposing  insides,  while  our  outsides  cover  the  opposing  halves  or  fulls.    As  soon  as  our  team 
has  possession  of  the  ball,  they  at  once  revert  to  their  forward  line  positions  in  the  letter  "WM. 

Insides  must  be  highly  accurate  passers  and  dribblers,  good  trappers  and  with  a  proper 
sense  of  when  not  to  shoot,  but  instead  to  pass,  and  then  themselves  advance  to  shoot  from  a 
better  angle  or  position.     They  must  be  fairly  accurate  headers,  though  they  do  not  use  this  much 
in  advancing  the  ball  down  field,  as  once  having  headed  the  ball,  they  no  longer  control  it.     Most 
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of  their  heading  then  resolves  itself  into  attempts  to  score  a  goal  on  a  shot  too  high  to  get  con- 
trol of  and  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  25  yards  out. 

Insides  as  a  rule,  work  between  themselves  when  the  center  forward  is  closely  covered, 
with  their  outsides,  or  with  their  halves  when  in  difficulty.  They  must  also  be  ready  to  change 
position  with  the  center  forward  or  with  their  outsides. 

CENTER  FORWARD:     He  is,  or  should  be,  the  best  shot  maker  and  header  from  any  posi- 
tion or  angle,  on  the  team.     He  must  be  especially  able  to  dribble,  past  any  single  man  on  the 
defense,  and  to  force  a  second  one  to  charge  him,  thereby  leaving  an  opening  for  a  teammate. 
He  must  never  be  caught  off  sides  by  the  opposing  fullbacks.     He  also  must  be  a  very  good  feinter 
while  dribbling,  and  be  able  to  make  plays,  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of  an  inside.     His  de- 
fensive mission  is  to  cover  the  opposing  center  half.    Offensively,  he  should,  as  the  ball  is 
brought  downfield,  be  on  that  half  of  his  center  area  of  the  field  away  from  the  ball,  thereby  at 
least  intially  keeping  the  opposing  center  half  out  of  the  play  of  his  forwards  or  his  outsides. 
He  should  never  allow  the  opposing  fulls  enough  leisure  to  get  off  a  well-placed  kick,  to  return 
a  kick,  to  head  the  ball  or  to  dribble  unhindered. 

The  following  are  a  few  general  remarks  on  team  play.    Keep  SPREAD  OUT!     Never  bunch 
next  to  a  team  mate  where  one  opponent  can  guard  you  both.     You  yourself  must  learn  to  use  a 
team  mate  to  pass  to   ,  in  order  to  get  by  an  opponent  should  he  charge  you.    Defensively  keep 
the  ball  in  the  air  by  heading  it  out  or  kicking  it  out  away  from  the  goal,  and  never  across  the 
front  of  the  goal  you  are  defending.    Offensively,  keep  the  ball  on  the  ground  or  very  low.    An- 
ticipate your  opponent's  play;  study  him  or  them  and  their  plays  and  their  demonstrated  abil- 
ities from  the  opening  whistle,  searching  for  their  weaknesses  or  weak  players.     When  you  your- 
self aren't  in  a  play,  come  down  to  jog  or  fast  walk  in  the  proper  direction  -  save  yourself  and 
your  speed  until  you  need  it,  then  give  everything  you've  got.     In  practices,  play  every  time  as 
though  it  were  a  real  game  -  you'll  be  surprised  how  much  you  will  improve  your  play  from  day 
to  day  and  from  game  to  game.    Observe  and  learn  from  others*  mistakes.     When  first  coming 
out  to  practice  each  day,  pair  up  with  a  player  of  the  same  position  and  go  through  your  special- 
ities, i.e.,  on  what  you  should  be  perfecting  yourself  -  and  keep  trying  that  other  foot  of  yours. 

Perhaps  the  one  greatest  difficulty  in  Soccer  is  the  inability  to  visualize  and  later  to  ob- 
serve the  "off-side  play".    At  the  moment  a  team  mate  of  yours  who  has  the  ball  kicks  or  passes 
it  to  any  team  mate,  that  team  mate  must  have  at  least  one  opponent  and  the  opposing  goalie  be- 
tween him  and  the  goal  he  is  attacking.     Even  if  this  be  true,  still  a  third  team  mate  of  yours 
who  is  not  in  the  play  may  not  have  the  requisite  two  players  there  also.    He  is  ineligible  to 
enter  the  play  on  the  ball  until  he  once  again  has  put  himself  "on  side."     Many  referees  do  and 
should  stop  the  play  when  they  observe  this  third  man  off  side,  even  though  the  latter  is  not  in  on 
the  play.    So  KEEP  ON  SIDE! 

The  following  is  a  suggested  schedule  for  building  up  a  squad  from  beginners.     Therein 
you  will  notice  two  things  stressed:     (1)  Accuracy  first,  speed  and  length  will  come  later;  (2) 
little  kicking    at  the  goals  by  the  forwards  during  the  first  two  weeks.     This  is  done  with  a  pur- 
pose in  mind.     Begin  your  schedule  by  having  your  men  wear  sneakers  or  soft-toed  shoes.     This 
should  discourage  toe-kickers  very  early. 

The  proper  way  to  shoot  is  as  follows:     The  body  is  nearly  over  the  ball  at  the  moment  of 
impact  of  foot  and  ball,  the  weight  being  thrown  on  the  other  leg  whose  foot  is  about  the  width  of 
the  body  away  from  the  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ball  is  to  be  kicked.     The  toe  is 
down  -  in  fact,  it  is  much  better  to  learn  to  kick  with  the  outside  of  the  foot,  the  ball  meeting  at 
impact  all  that  portion  of  the  outside  of  the  foot  from  the  ankle  forward,  but  not  to  include  the 
toe.     The  toe,  being  turned  toward  the  other  foot,  will  not  cause  the  ball  to  rise  abruptly  over  the 
cross  bar  or  high  enough  for  the  goalie  to  reach  easily.     When  practising  and  in  games,  make  it 
a  habit  to  shoot  low  and  to  either  corner  -  this  makes  the  goalie  move  the  maximum  distance  to 
his  most  disadvantageous  position  for  a  recovery  -  in  fact,  after  shooting  for  the  corner,  follow 
in  -  you   may  get  an  easy  rebound  from  just  off  the  goalie's  hands.     Finally,  when  about  to  make 
any  shot,  be  ice-cool  in  the  calmness  of  your  shot  -  don't  be  hurried.     This  is  one  of  the  hardest 
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things  to  keep  in  mind,  for  an  inexperienced  player  hurries  his  shot,  or  gets  excited,  or  most 
likely  of  all,  uses  his  toe  for  a  bad  miss. 

The  fulls  and  goalies  should  be  excepted  from  the  first  however  as  they  need  soccer  shoes 
for  practising  goal  kicks.     When  the  outsides  are  later  taught  corner  kicks,  have  them  begin 
wearing  their  regular  soccer  shoes.    Keep  the  remainder  of  the  squad  away  from  soccer  shoes 
until  after  4  or  5  weeks.     To  charge  legally,  do  it  from  the  side  or  front,  never  from  the  rear; 
keep  both  your  feet  on  the  ground,  your  hands  and  arms  down  at  your  side  so  that  only  your  hip 
or  point  of  the  shoulder  establishes  contact.    Also,  you  may  never  charge  a  man  who  is  in  the 
air.    Keep  the  practices  clean  and  your  games  will  be  clean. 

SIDELINE  SOCCER. 


PLAYERS:     50  to  100  divided  equally  into  two  teams. 

EQUIPMENT:    A  soccer  ball. 

AREA:    A  field  from  100  to  150  feet  wide  and  200  to  300  feet  long. 

THE  GAME:    Divide  the  group  into  two  equal  teams.     From  each  select  six  goal  tenders. 
These  men  may  use  their  hands  in  playing  the  ball  as  goal  tenders  in  official  soccer.    A  goal  is 
scored  when  the  ball  is  kicked  over  the  goal  line  at  a  height  not  greater  than  the  unpreached 
hands  of  the  goal  keepers.    Each  team  selects  from  its  members  six  men  who  are  placed  alter- 
nately outside  the  playing  field  on  either  side.     These  men  play  up  and  down  the  sideline  throwing 
and  kicking  the  ball  back  into  the  field  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  team.    Sideline  players  are 
not  allowed  to  run  with  the  ball  but  they  may  use  their  hands  as  the  goal  tenders  do.    No  goals 
may  be  scored  directly  on  a  throw  or  kick  by  a  sideline  player.     The  game  requires  no  goal  posts, 
may  be  administered  with  a  minimum  of  marking,  and  provides  continuous  action  for  large  num- 
bers of  men.     The  goal  keepers  and  the  sideline  players  should  be  rotated  with  the  field  players. 
If  a  player  other  than  a  goal  tender  or  sideline  player  uses  his  hands  in  playing  the  ball,  the  of- 
fended team  is  awarded  a  free  kick  from  the  point  of  the  foul.     For  flagrant  roughness,  the  of- 
fended team  is  awarded  a  penalty  kick  from  a  spot  15  yards  in  front  of  the  goal  line.     Only  the 
six  goal  tenders  may  protect  the  goal  on  these  kicks. 

SCORING:    Goal  from  the  field  or  a  penalty  kick  is  scored  one  point. 
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PLAYERS:    20  to  80  men  on  a  side. 

EQUIPMENT:    One  soccer  ball. 

AREA:     120  to  150  feet  wide  by  240  to  300  feet  long.     (Use  larger  area  when  available.) 
Lines  10  yards  from  and  parallel  to  the  end  lines  mark  off  the  penalty  area. 

THE  GAME:    All  the  men  on  each  side  line  up  in  a  single  line  across  the  field  on  their 
own  goal  line.    The  first  four  or  six  men  (as  indicated)  at  the  left  of  each  line  come  out  as  the 
whistle  is  blown  and  the  ball  is  rolled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  playing  area.     These  players  at- 
tempt to  kick  the  ball  across  the  opponent's  goal,  not  higher  than  the  height  of  the  shoulders. 
They  continue  playing  until  one  side  has  scored  a  goal.    All  the  remaining  players  on  each  side 
guard  their  goal.    In  doing  so,  they  are  not  permitted  to  use  their  hands  or  to  leave  the  goal  line. 
After  each  goal,  a  new  set  of  players  advance  to  the  center,  usually  in  successive  order  from  the 
goal  line.    When  the  ball  is  kicked  above  the  heads  of  the  goal  defenders,  a  free  kick  is  given  to 
the  defensive  team.     The  ball  is  placed  on  the  goal  line  for  this  kick.    When  the  ball  goes  out  of 
bounds  over  the  side  lines,  the  opposite  side  puts  it  back  into  play  with  a  throw-in  from  the  spot 
where  it  crossed  the  side  line.    On  all  free  kicks  the  opponents  must  be  at  least  5  yards  away 
from  the  ball  at  the  moment  it  is  kicked.    No  goal  may  be  scored  directly  from  a  free  kick.    No 
one  is  permitted  to  use  their  hands  or  arms  below  the  elbow.     When  this  rule  is  violated,  the  op- 
posite side  is  given  a  free  kick  at  the  spot  of  the  foul.     However,  when  the  defending  team  uses 
their  hands  within  their  own  penalty  area  (the   10-yard  area  in  front  of  their  end  line)  a  peanlty 
kick  is  awarded.    The  penalty  kick  is  executed  by  placing  the  ball  on  a  line  10  yards  from  the 
goal  line  and  attempting  to  kick  it  over  the  goal  line  within,  the  proper  height.     The  ball  is  in 
play  immediately  after  the  kick  if  the  goal  is  not  made. 

SCORING:     Each  goal  scores  one  point.    A  goal  from  a  penalty  kick  also  counts  one  point. 
The  game  is  decided  by  the  team  with  the  most  points  after  a  specific  period  of  time. 

VARIATION:     The  game  of  Punch  Soccer  is  the  same  as  Line  Soccer,  except  that  the  arm 
and  hand  is  used  to  play  the  ball  (rather  than  the  feet)  by  the  group  of  players  in  the  middle.     The 
penalty  for  the  illegal  use  of  the  hands  by  the  players  on  the  goal  line  is  the  same. 

SAFETY   IN  SOCCER 

Soccer  is  a  game  requiring  great  bodily  contact,  and  constant  running  and  good  body  con- 
ditioning, yet  statistics  compiled  by  Lloyd,  Deaver,  and  Eastwood  indicate  that  soccer  is  only 
mildly  hazardous.     There  are  some  controls  and  safety  precautions  that  should  be  observed  in 
the  game  of  soccer,  and  should  be  closely  checked  and  instruction  given  by  all  school  and  club 
leaders. 
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1.  Although  the  European  game  calls  for  a  laced  and  heavy  leather  ball,  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  this  country  that  a  laceless  leather  or  rubber  ball  should  be  used.     There  is  dan- 
ger to  the  eyes  and  head  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body  by  hard  laces  and  lace  ends 
which  may  become  loosened. 

2.  It  is  advisable  for  both  girls  and  boys  to  always  wear  shin  guards  to  avoid  bruises  to  shin 
bones  and  legs. 

3.  When  heading  is  practiced  it  is  always  well  to  use  a  softer  ball,  or  rubber  ball.     Leather 
soccer  balls  should  be  carefully  cared  for,  and  protected  from  the  weather,  as  they  easily 
get  hard  and  heavy. 

4.  The  field  of  play  should  be  kept  free  of  stones,  barricades,  foreign  objects,  markers,  spec- 
tators, and  should  be  level  and  well  cared  for,  preferably  of  good  grassed  turf. 

5.  Cleated  soccer  shoes  should  be  worn  by  all  members  playing,  or  else  no  cleated  shoes 
should  be  permitted,  with  rubber  soled,  high-topped  basketball  shoes  required.     Otherwise 
injuries  can  be  easily  caused  by  loose  cleats,  sharp  edges,  nails  protruding  through  cleats, 
etcetera.     For  regulation  games  the  officials  should  be  required  to  inspect  all  shoes  of  all 
competitors. 

6.  Shoes  should  be  tightly  laced  to  the  top  to  avoid  strains,  sprains,  and  foot  bruises. 

7.  Instructors  must  teach  the  proper  use  of  the  foot  for  trapping,  kicking,  weight  shifting,  and 
placement  of  the  foot  on  fast  moving  balls.    Serious  ankle  injuries  may  result  from  improper 
use  of  the  feet  in  these  cases. 

8.  Proper  use  of  the  head  in  heading  must  be  taught.     Impact  should  come  near  the  upper  fore- 
head, and  the  eyes  must  watch  the  approaching  ball  until  the  last  split-second.     Low  balls 
should  not  be  headed.     Proper  use  of  the  chest,  feet,  and  head  must  be  carefully  taught. 

9.  Players  must  be  instructed  and  drilled  in  playing  the  ball  and  not  the  opponent  in  tackling. 
This  is  best  done  by  skills  instruction  in  non-game  situations.     Effective  techniques  of 
tackling  must  be  demonstrated  and  practiced. 

10.  Peripheral  vision  is  necessary  in  dribbling,  with  eyes  kept  up  as  much  as  possible.     Only 
in  this  way  can  the  player  keep  opponents  and  the  ball  in  range,  and  avoid  collision  and 
possible  injury.     This  can  be  taught. 

11.  Goal  keepers  should  play  all  balls  immediately  rather  than  attempting  to  get  possession 
when  play  is  close. 

12.  Girls  should  keep  folded  arms  across  the  chest  when  blocking  to  prohibit  possibility  of  the 
ball  striking  unprotected  breasts. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

The  origin  of  Softball,  one  of  several  adaptations  from  baseball  itself,  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  brief  mention  of  the  history  of  our  great  American  sport  of  baseball,  since 
the  two  sports  are  so  similar.     Baseball  owes  its  origin  to  the  English  game  of  cricket  which 
came  to  our  country  shortly  after  1750.    Actually  credit  must  go  to  early  pioneer  youngsters  who 
wanted  so  badly  to  play  cricket,  but  the  wickets  essential  to  the  game  were  so  costly  and  scarce 
in  Revolutionary  days  that  few  elders  could  spare  castoff  cricket  bats  and  balls.    With  the  few 
old  pieces  of  equipment  they  could  obtain,  a  new  version  more  to  their  liking  came  into  being. 
The  men  became  so  interested  in  the  game  as  the  youngsters  played  it  that  by  1820  many  town 
teams  began  to  form,  with  inter-city  games  made  difficult  because  there  were  so  many  versions 
of  the  game. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  Americans  played  a  bat  and  ball  game  known  as  Four  Old  Cat. 
Players  took  positions  forming  a  rough  square,  with  a  pitcher  and  batter  at  each  corner,  or  base. 
Four  Old  Cat  was  not  a  team  game  as  each  player  scored  as  an  individual.     Confusion  and  mo- 
notony soon  created  a  new  version  known  variously  as  Massachusetts  Game  or  Town  Ball.    Here 
teams  were  organized,  with  some   15  players  taking  turns  at  fielding  and  batting.     The  pitcher 
made  his  delivery  from  a  spot  in  the  center  of  the  square,  while  the  batsman  had  a  fixed  post 
midway  between  two  bases.     By  1846  these  earlier  forms  of  baseball  had  undergone  further  mod- 
ifications; the  square  had  become  the  diamond,  and  the  nine-man  team  had  evolved.     The  batter 
had  been  moved  to  one  corner  of  the  diamond.     The  Hall  of  Fame  recognizes  Abner  Doubleday  as 
"The  Father  of  Baseball,  because  he  outlined  a  diamond  at  Cooperstown,  New  York,  in  1839,  and 
attempted  standardization  of  play.    Actually  Alexander   Cartwright  might  deserve  this  honor  as 
he  set  up  a  diamond  and  rules  in  1845  that  more  closely  resembles  the  modern  version.     Cart- 
wright  was  a  member  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club  that  sponsored  the  first  game  under  these  rules 
in  1846,  and  this  game  quickly  caught  the  fancy  of  the  American  public,  with  clubs  springing  up 
all  over  the  young  nation.     Perhaps  both  individuals  deserve  equal  credit  for  fathering  this  great 
sport. 
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During  the   Civil  War  baseball  became  a  favorite  with  soldiers  of  both  sides,  so  much  so 
that  actual  chronicles  tell  us  a  truce  was  declared  one  day  to  permit  a  regular  game  between 
teams  of  north  and  south.    After  the  war  the  men  of  both  sides  brought  new  significance  to  base- 
ball as  it  was  started  and  developed  all  over  the  country.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
all  these  experimental  years,  even  from  early  Grecian  days  of  ball  throwing,  such  games  as 
"cat",  "  town  ball",  "Massachusetts  Ball,"  "Four  Old  Cat",  and  "rounders"  all  had  their  part  in 
its  evolution. 

The  first  full-time  professional  team  in  America  was  the   Cincinnati  Red  Stockings,  or- 
ganized in  1866.     The  present  National  League  was  formed  in  1876,  and  in  1900  came  the  Amer- 
ican League.     Baseball  has  rapidly  been  taught  to,  and  learned  by,  boys  and  men  in  all  foreign 
countries.     While  it  has  had  its  periods  of  expansion  and  decline,  it  has  remained  America's 
National  Game. 

But,  just  as  the  early  youngsters  of  England  modified  cricket  to  their  needs,  and  as  early 
colonial  boys  made  many  changes  in  "town  ball"  to  meet  their  needs,  so  came  the  evolution  of 
indoor  baseball,  playground  ball,  kitten  ball,  and  softball.     The  game  of  Softball  has  no  official 
inventor.    It  has  grown  from  a  combination  of  the  above  named  adapted  baseball  games.    It  is  the 
older  game  of  indoor  baseball  put  to  outdoor  play.    Actually  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  now  the  National  Recreation  Association,  had  most  to  do  with  its  development.    Even 
then  it  remained  for  Canadians  to  develop  the  softball  version  from  the  early  1900's  to  about 
1920  when  we  began  to  adopt  it  quite  extensively.    Actually  indoor  baseball  came  into  being  in 
1887  at  the  Farragut  Boat  Club  in  Chicago.     The  initiator  was  one  George  Hancock.     The  YMCA's 
quickly  utilized  the  sport,  with  large  soft  ball  being  used.    It  was  here  that  such  names  as  kitten- 
ball  and  mushball  found  origin.    Professional  ball  players  laughed  at  it  and  people  shunned  it 
quite  generally  in  favor  of  the  outdoor  version  of  baseball.     Walter  Hokanson  of  the  Denver  YMCA 
actually  christened  the  game  softball  in  1926,  and  it  came  into  national  being  in  1933  when  a 
world's  championship  tournament  was  conducted  during  the   Chicago  World's  Fair  under  the 
leadership  of  Leo  J.  Fischer  and  M.   J.  Pauley,  who  led  the  move  to  organize  the  National  Soft- 
ball Association.     This  group  has  since  standardized  rules  of  play,  and  conducted  national  tour- 
neys. 


A  Splendid  Layout  of  Night-lighted  Softball  diamonds  -  4  diamonds  placed  to 
conserve  lighting-space  and  spectator  arrangement. 

But  there  was  another  significant  factor  which  led  to  the  great  growth  of  softball.     It  was 
the  depression  period  of  1932-1933  and  the  years  that  followed,  when  thousands  of  people  were 
out  of  work,  lacked  the  money  to  buy  expensive  gloves,  paraphanalia,  and  baseball  equipment, 
and  along  with  the  WPA  recreational  program,  soon  became  the  medium  for  thousands  of  teams, 
all  kinds  of  local,  district  and  state  tournaments,  and  witnessed  the  gradual  lighting  and  equip- 
ping of  softball  fields.    It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the   1933  meeting  in  Chicago  was  strongly 
sponsored  by  sporting  goods  manufacturers,  hoping  to  get  standardization  of  ball  and  bat  sizes, 
etcetera. 
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Out  of  this  organizational  meeting  of  1933  also  grew  the  interest  of  girls  and  women  in  the 
sport.     The  rapid  growth  of  softball  after  that  time  is  almost  staggering  and  unbelievable  in  its 
statistical  immensity.    Some  have  estimated  that  over  6,000,000  active  players  of  all  ages  par- 
ticipate in  the  game  at  present.    Sporting  Goods  manufacturers  report  an  annual  expenditure  of 
over   $21,300,000  for  softball  equipment;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  costs  are  negligible  as 
compared  to  regulation  baseball. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SPORT 

Softball  can  be  played  by  children  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes.    It  is  popularly  used  by  ele- 
mentary schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.    It  has  come  to  be  the  greatest  sport  of  all  for  indus- 
trial leagues  and  teams,  for  school  intramural  competition,  physical  education  class  use,  and 
for  all  kinds  of  groups  such  as  picnics,  father  and  son  affairs,  older  men's  leagues,  faculty 
teams,  a.nd  of  late  has  seen  the  growth  into  professional  women's  leagues  covering  the  entire 
nation,  with  large  crowds  in  attendance,  and  gate  receipts  reaching  sizeable  proportions.    Its 
usefulness  is  enhanced  due  to  the  fact  that  often  four  diamonds  can  be  accomodated  on  the  same 
space  as  demanded  for  one  baseball  diamond.     This  permits  an  efficient  and  economical  use  of 
night  lights.     The  12"    ball  is  most  commonly  used,  although  some  leagues  in  major  cities  have 
adopted  the  13"    ball  as  in  Los  Angeles.    Softball  lends  itself  to  very  informal  use,  but  that  fact 
does  not  preclude  the  high  degree  of  specialization  and  skills  reached  by  modern  school  and  pro- 
fessional teams.    It  is  more  free  of  injuries  than  baseball,  permits  more  closely  centralized 
grouping  of  players  and  spectators,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  younger  players  because  of  the 
smaller  playing  area  and  shorter  base  lines.    It  is  a  healthful,  invigorating,  outdoor  sport,  with 
plenty  of  running,  stretching,  sliding,  batting,  catching  and  throwing. 

FUNDAMENTALS  -  TEACHING  HINTS 

1.   PITCHING,    a.  Wind-up.  -  The  windmill  wind-up  is  accomplished  by  swinging  the  pitch- 
ing arm  and  hand  around  in  a  circle  and  on  a  vertical  plane,  from  front  to  back,  the  ball  being 
released  on  any  one  of  a  number  of  swings  when  the  hand  is  between  knee  and  waist  height.     The 
figure-eight  wind-up  is  accomplished  by  swinging  the  pitching  arm  and  hand  in  a  horizontal  plane 
from  front  to  back  about  hip  high  with  the  ball  held  facing  the  ground,  and  then  swinging  the  hand 
to  the  front  of  the  body  still  in  a  horizontal  plane  where  the  ball  is  released,  the  movement  of  the 
hand  representing  a  horizontal  figure-eight  from  front  to  back.     (Figure  184) 


Fig.  184 

b.    Types  of  pitches.  -  (1)  Fast  ball.  -  The  ball  is  gripped  by  the  thumb  on  the  top  seam 
and  the  first  and  second  fingers  on  the  bottom  seams  forming  a  triangle.     The  third  and  little 
fingers  are  bent  back  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  palm  is  turned  toward  the  pitcher  when 
the  ball  is  released;  the  ball  rolls  off  the  tip  of  the  first  finger. 
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(2)  Slow  ball.  -  The  ball  is  gripped  by  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  with  the  knuckles  of  the 
other  fingers  pressing  against  it. 

(3)  Curves.  -  Curves  by  a  right-handed  pitcher  with  a  right-handed  hitter  at  bat;  in  the 
incurve  the  ball  is  held  in  the  same  grip  as  in  the  fast  ball,  but  the  release  differs;  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  grip  the  ball  tightly  as  it  is  released,  imparting  a  spin  by  rotating  toward  the  right. 
In  the  outcurve  the  grip  is  the  same  as  in  the  incurve  except  that  the  wrist  is  twisted  sharply  so 
that  the  palm  is  turned  away  from  the  pitcher  when  the  ball  is  released,  the  thumb  and  first  fin- 
ger imparting  a  spin  toward  the  left.     In  the  drop  the  ball  is  gripped  with  the  thumb  on  top  and 
the  first  three  fingers  together  below,  the  little  finger  being  bent  back;  as  the  ball  is  released 
the  palm  is  turned  upward  and  the  ball  rolls  off  the  three  fingers  with  a  vertical  spin  - 

(4)  Raise  ball.  -  In  the  raise  ball  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers  grip  the  top  of  the  ball, 
with  the  thumb  at  the  bottom;  as  the  ball  is  released  the  hand  is  turned  upward,  with  the  palm 
down,  a  flick  of  the  wrist  and  friction  from  the  fingers  giving  it  a  considerable  backspin. 

2.  SHORTFIELD.  -  The  short-centerfielder  plays  directly  back  of  second  base  and  works 
with  the  shortstop  and  the  second  baseman  in  fielding  balls  and  covering  second  base,  taking  the 
throw  to  second  base  in  many  instances  where  the  shortstop  would  take  the  ball  in  regulation 
Baseball. 

3.  BATTING.  -  The  ability  to  bat  is  the  greatest  offensive  talent  that  a  team  possesses. 
The  importance  of  batting  practice  has  been  greatly  under-estimated.    Successful  hitting  depends 
upon  natural  ability,  training  and  vision.     The  batter  should  take  a  position  at  the  plate  suitable 
to  the  length  of  the  batter's  arms  and  bat.     He  should  be  alert  and  at  ease  with  the  majority  of 
his  body  weight  upon  his  rear  foot,  head  forward,  eyes  upon  pitcher.     The  bat  should  be  held  with 
the  hands  about  two  inches  apart  in    a  short  grip  rather  than  a  long  grip.    On  the  pitch  (immedi- 
ately after)  take  a  short  step  forward  co-ordinating  the  step  with  a  short,  snappy  swing  in  the 
plane  of  the  ball  in  which  the  arm  and  wrist  predominate.     Keep  eyes  upon  the  ball  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  pitcher's  hand  until  it  meets  the  bat.    Avoid  slugging,  chopping,  taking  eyes  off 
the  ball,  stepping  too  soon  or  too  far,  and  pulling  away  from  the  plate. 

4.  BASE  RUNNING.  -  The  batter,  on  the  impact  of  the  ball  upon  the  bat,  should  immediately 
dig  for  first  base.     Do  not  loaf  nor  look  for  the  ball.     Cross  the  bag  and  immediately  return  to 

the  base  on  singles.    On  long  hits,  cross  on  inside  of  the  bag  in  natural  stride.     Hold  a  position 
of  readiness  on  the  bases  facing  the  next  base.    Do  not  move  until  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's 
hand.  Do  not  look  for  the  ball;  watch  the  movements  of  the  fielder  covering  the  base.     Heed  the 
coach  assigned  to  first  or  third  base.     In  sliding,  the  head  foremost  slide  affords  a  longer  reach, 
is  quicker  and  the  chances  of  loosing  the  bag  are  smaller.     The  hook  or  fall-away  slide  is  more 
popular  however,  and  is  generally  used. 

5.  FIELDING.   -  Adopt  a  natural  position  ready  for  a  quick  start  in  any  direction.     Attempt 
to  handle  ground  balls  at  the  top  of  a  bounce  or  at  the  pick  up.     Come  in  on  the  ball,  playing  the 
ball  with  a  giving  motion  rather  than  in  a  stiff  or  stabbing  manner.     In  throwing  take  time,  get 
into  a  balanced  position  immediately. 

In  tagging  a  runner,  tag  with  the  same  method  used  in  catching  a  ball.     Tag  low,  making 
sure  the  grip  upon  the  ball  is  secure.     Move  the  ball  in  the  direction  of  the  runner  making  him 
slide  into  the  ball. 

6.  OUTFIELD.  -  Do  not  run  too  far  under  the  ball.     Catch  all  balls  above  the  waist  line 
with  arms  extended  upward,  palms  up,  and  those  below  the  waist  line  with  thumbs  up.     The  proper 
judgement  of  fly  balls  is  essential.     Field  in  good  throwing  position  with  the  ensuing  play  well  in 
mind.     Get  the  ball  into  the  infield  fast.     Turn  and  run  for  balls  hit  over  head.     Avoid  backing  up. 
Back  up  plays  in  all  directions,  infielders  and  out-fielders.     Play  ground  balls  carefully. 

7.  OFFENSIVE  PLAY.  -  The  use  of  signals  is  a  necessity  in  a  planned  offense.  All  team 
members,  especially  the  batter,  runners  and  coaches,  must  know  the  proposed  play  and  the  ar- 
ranged signal  should  be  simple  and  easily  used. 
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Straight  away  hitting  may  be  used  at  any  time. 

Bunting  to  advance  a  base  runner  or  sacrifice  is  usually  executed  at  the  batter's  discre- 
tion.    The  runner  expecting  the  play  starts  quickly  when  the  bunt  is  laid  down. 

Squeeze  play  is  essentially  a  bunt  and  run  play  with  a  runner  on  third  base,  the  object  be- 
ing to  score  or  squeeze  in  a  run. 

Hit  and  run  is  devised  to  advance  a  runner  two  or  more  bases.     The  batter  must  connect 
as  the  runner  takes  off  immediately  after  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's  hands.     This  play  is  used 
very  successfully  when  a  good  hitter  is  at  bat  and  the  pitcher  is  in  a  hole. 

RULES  OF  PLAY  (ABRIDGED) 

1.  Teams,  players  and  substitutes,  -  A  team  shall  consist  of  10  players  whose  positions 
shall  be  designated  as  follows:     catcher,  pitcher,  first  base  man,  second  baseman,  third  baseman, 
shortstop,  short  fielder,  left  fielder,  center  fielder,  and  right  fielder.     Players  of  the  team  in 

the  field  may  be  stationed  at  any  points  on  fair  ground  which  their  captain  may  elect,  except  that 
the  pitcher,  while  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  must  take  his  position  as  de- 
fined in  Rule  8  and  the  catcher  must  be  within  the  lines  of  his  position. 

^•a.    No  team  shall  be  permitted  to  start  or  to  continue  a  game  with  less  than  10  players  and 
each  side  should  have  sufficient  substitutes  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

b.  A  substitute  may  take  the  place  of  a  player  whose  name  is  in  his  team's  batting  order, 
but  the  player  for  whom  he  is  substituted  shall  not  thereafter  participate  in  the  game,  except  as 
coacher. 

c.  A  base-runner  may  have  another  player  run  for  him  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  op- 
posing captain  or  manager,  and  when  such  permission  is  given,  both  the  regular  runner  and  the 
relief  runner  shall  be  eligible  for  further  participation  in  the  game. 

d.  A  player  shall  be  considered  in  the  game  when  his  name  has  been  entered  upon  the  of- 
ficial score  sheet  or  has  been  announced  and  if  another  player  is  substituted  for  such  entered  or 
announced  player  he  shall  not  again  participate  in  that  game,  except  as  coacher. 

2.  The  game,  -  A  regulation  game  shall  consist  of  seven  innings  unless  the  team  second 
at  bat  scores  more  runs  in  six  innings  than  the  team  first  at  bat  has  scored  in  seven  innings. 

a.    It  is  a  regulation  game  if  the  team  last  at  bat  in  the  seventh  inning  scores  the  winning 
run  before  the  third  man  is  out. 


b.  It  is  a  regulation  game  if  it  be  called  by  the  umpire  on  account  of  darkness,  rain,  fire, 
panic,  or  other  cause  which  puts  the  patrons  or  players  in  peril,  provided  five  or  more  innings 
have  been  played  by  each  side;  or  if  the  team  second  at  bat  shall  have  scored  more  runs  at  the 
end  of  its  fourth  inning  or  in  any  part  of  its  fifth  than  the  team  first  at  bat  has  scored  in  five 
completed  innings. 

When  a  game  is  called  in  any  inning  after  the  fifth,  the   score   shall  be  what  it  was  at  the 
time  the  game  was  called  if  the  team  second  at  bat  has  more  runs  than  the  team  first  at  bat,  or 
if  the  team  second  at  bat  has  in  that  inning  tied  the  score.     If  the  team  second  at  bat  has  less 
runs  than  the  team  first  at  bat  when  the  game  is  called  the  score  shall  be  that  of  the  last  com- 
pleted inning  by  both  sides. 

c.  If  the  game  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  seven  innings  for  each  team,  play  shall  be  continued 
until  one  side  has  scored  more  runs  than  the  other  in  an  equal  number  of  innings;  provided  that, 
if  the  side  last  at  bat  scores  the  winning  run  before  the  third  man  is  out  in  any  inning  after  the 
seventh,  the  game  shall  terminate  and  be  a  regulation  game. 

d.  A  regulation  draw  game  shall  be  declared  by  the  umpire  if  the  score  is  equal  on  the 
last  even  inning  played,  when  he  terminates  play  after  each  team  has  played  five  or  more  com- 
plete innings.     If  the  side  that  went  second  to  bat  is  at  bat  when  the  game  is  terminated  and  has 
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scored  in  the  incompleted  inning  the  same  number  of  runs  as  the  other  side,  the  umpire  shall 
declare  the  game  drawn  without  regard  to  the  score  of  the  last  equal  inning.    If  the  side  last  at 
bat  shall,  before  the  completion  of  its  fifth  inning,  equal  the  score  made  by  the  opposing  side  in 
five  complete  innings,  the  game  shall  be  legally  drawn. 

3.  Pitching,  a.    Preliminary  to  pitching,  the  pitcher  shall  come  a  full  stop,  facing  the  bats- 
man, with  the  ball  held  in  both  hands  in  front  of  the  body,  and  with  both  feet  squarely  on  the 
ground  and  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate,  for  not  less  than  1   second  before  taking  one  hand 
off  the  ball  at  the  start  of  the  wind-up  or  backswing. 

NOTE:     One  second  of  time  may  be  determined  by  repeating  at  ordinary  conversational 
speed  the  words.     "One  thousand  and  one." 

b.  The  pitcher  shall  not  be  considered  in  pitching  position  unless  the  catcher  is  in  position 
to  receive  the  pitch. 

c.  In  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  batsman  the  pitcher  shall  not  take  more  than  one 
step,  which  must  be  forward  and  toward  the  batsman.     The  step  must  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  the  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  batsman. 

d.  A  legal  delivery  shall  be  a  ball  which  is  delivered  to  the  batter  underhand  and  with  a 
follow-through  of  the  hand  and  wrist  past  the  straight  line  of  the  body  before  the  ball  is  released. 
The  pitcher  may  use  any  wind-up  he  desires  providing  that  in  the  final  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the 
batter,  the  hand  shall  be  below  the  hip  and  the  wrist  not  farther  from  the  body  than  the  elbow. 

e.  At  no  time  during  the  progress  of  the  game  shall  the  pitcher  be  allowed  to  use  tape,  or 
other  substance,  upon  the  pitching  hand  or  fingers;  nor  shall  any  foreign  substance  be  applied  to 
the  ball,  provided  that,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  umpire,  powdered  resin  may  be 
used  to  dry  the  hands. 

No  pitch.  -  No  pitch  shall  be  declared  whenever  the  pitcher  pitches  during  a  suspension  of 

play  or  when  he  attempts  a  quick  return  of  the  ball  before  the  batsman  has  taken  position  or  is 

off  balance  as  the   result  of  a  previous  pitch. 

x 

4.  Illegal  pitches,  -  An  illegal  pitch,  entitling  the  base-runner  or  runners  to  advance  one 
base,  shall  be  called  by  the  umpire  as  follows:     and  in  each  of  the  cases  cited  a  ball  shall  also 
be  called  in  favor  of  the  batsman: 

a.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  batsman  without  previously  taking  position  as  defined  in 
a  and  b,  rule  3. 

b.  If  the  pitcher  takes  more  than  one  step  before  releasing  the  ball. 

c.  Final  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  batsman  with  the  hand  above  the    hip  and  wrist  of  the 
pitching  arm  farther  from  the  body  than  the  elbow  -  d. ,  rule   3. 

d.  Failure  to  follow  through  with  the  hand  and  wrist  past  the  straight  line  of  the  body  -  d. 
rule  3. 

e.  Rolling  the  ball  along  the  ground  or  dropping  the  ball,  by  the  pitcher  while  the  pitcher  is 
in  pitching  position. 

f.  Holding  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  more  than  20  seconds. 

g.  Making  any  motion  to  pitch  without  immediately  delivering  the  ball  to  the  batsman. 

h.    Delivery  of  the  ball,  to  the  batsman  when  the  catcher  is  outside  the  lines  of  the  catcher's 
position. 

i.     If  the  pitcher  continues  to  wind-up  after  taking  the  step  -  c,  rule  3. 

j.     If  the  pitcher  takes  pitching  position  on  or  near  the  pitcher's  plate  without  having  the 
ball  in  his  possession. 
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In  each  of  the  foregoing  cases  the  ball  shall  be  dead  and  not  in  play  until  again  put  in  play 
at  the  pitcher's  box,  provided,  however,  that  if  the  batsman  strikes  at  it  and  hits  into  fair  terri- 
tory, any  of  the  foregoing  illegal  pitches,  then  there  shall  be  no  penalty  for  such  illegal  pitch  and 
the  ball  shall  remain  in  play,  and  baserunners  may  run  bases  or  be  put  out  as  though  the  ball 
had  been  legally  pitched. 

5.  Foul  tip.  -  A  foul  tip  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  batsman  while  standing  in  the  lines  of  his 
position  that  goes  sharp  and  direct  to  the  hands  of  the  catcher  and  is  legally  caught. 

Any  foul  tip  caught  is  a  strike  and  the  ball  remains  in  play. 

A  foul  hit  ball  which  rises  higher  than  the  batsman's  hand  shall  not  be  a  foul  tip  under  this 
rule. 

6.  Batsman  out.  -  The  batsman  is  out  if  he  makes  a  foul  hit,  other  than  a  foul  tip  as  de- 
fined in  rule  5  and  the  ball  is  caught  by  a  fielder  before  touching  the  ground:    provided  it  is  not 
caught  in  the  fielder's  hat,  cap,  protector,  pocket,  or  other  part  of  his  uniform,  or  does  not  strike 
some  object  other  than  a  fielder  before  being  caught. 

b.  If  he  bats  the  ball  illegally. 

c.  If  he  bunts  foul  after  the  second  strike. 

d.  If  he  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher  from  fielding  or  throwing  the  ball  by  stepping  out- 
side the  lines  of  the  batsman's  position,  or  in  any  way  obstructs  or  interferes  with  that  player; 
except  that  if  a  base-runner  attempting  to  steal  is  put  out  the  batsman  shall  not  be  out;  except, 
also,  that  the  batsman  shall  not  be  out  under  this  section  if  the  base-runner  is  declared  out. 

e.  Immediately  after  he  has  three  strikes,  if  there  are  no  outs,  or  one  out,  and  there  is  a 
runner  on  first  base,  or  runners  on  first  and  second  bases,  or  runners  on  first,  second,  and  third 
bases,  or  runners  on  first  and  third  base. 

f.  If  the  third  strike  struck  at  and  missed  touches  any  part  of  the  batsman's  person. 

g.  If,  before  two  are  out,  while  first  and  second,  or  first,  second,  and  third  bases  are  oc- 
cupied, he  hits  a  fair  fly  ball,  other  than  a  line  drive,  or  a  bunted  fly  ball,  that  is  handled  or  in 
the  opinion  of  the  umpire  would  have  landed  within  or  near  the  base  lines. 

h.    If  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  to  the  other  while  the  pitcher  is  in  his  position  and 
ready  to  pitch. 


SAFETY   IN  SOFTBALL 

While  softball  is  not  considered  a  hazardous  sport,  there  are  certain  injuries  that  can 
occur  with  too  great  frequency  if  ordinary  safety  precautions  are  not  observed.     The  following 
points  are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  attention  to  all  players  and  teachers. 
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1.  The  field  should  be  kept  clear  of  all  rocks,  irregular  and  dangerous  areas,  and  all  obstruc- 
tions such  as  trees,  bleachers,  lighting  poles,  etcetera. 

2.  The  concealed  stitch  ball  should  replace  all  use  of  the  outseam,  or  raised  seam  ball.    It 
might  be  well  to  use  the  harder  and  newer  12''    softballs  for  older  players,  passing  the  balls 
down  to  lower  elementary  children  as  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  softening. 

3.  All  players  and  spectators  should  keep  in  mind  the  ever-present  possibility  of  a  bat  slipping 
from  the  grasp  of  a  batter.     Players  must  grip  the  bat  tightly,  and  use  resin  when  weathe'r 
is  conducive  to  slippery  handles.    All  handles  should  be  taped  for  greater  adhesiveness. 

4.  Catchers  should  always  be  compelled  to  wear  a  mask. 
Precautions  in  care  and  placement  of  fingers  by  the 
catcher  is  just  as  necessary  in  softball  as  its  older 
parent,  baseball. 


Allow  no  players  to  slide  until  they  have  been  properly 
instructed  on  techniques  and  have  sufficient  practice 
to  master  the  skills  involved  for  safety. 
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6.  Warm  up  is  as  important  in  softball  as  any  other 

sport.    Wear  proper  equipment,  all  players  wearing  gloves,  and  little  danger  is  possible. 

7.  Players  benches  should  be  a  safe  distance  away  from  the  playing  lines,  as  well  as  all 
bleachers  for  spectators.     For  lower  elementary  children  it  is  good  to  prepare  bases  out  of 
properly  sized  boards,  reinforced  and  pegged  down  to  be  flush  with  the  top-soil  to  avoid 
turned  ankles  and  abrasions. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  SPEEDBALL 

Speedball  originated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1921  through  the  work  of  Elmer  D. 
Mitchell,  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Intramural  Athletics.    It  is  a  distinctively  modern 
game,  with  its  early  history  well  known  to  Americans.     It  grew  out  of  a  real  need.     There  were 
many  in  the  United  States  who  felt  soccer  football  did  not  completely  satisfy  those  who  could  not 
play  regulation  football  or  touch  football.     The  limitations  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  hands  in 
soccer,  and  its  scoring  limitations  influenced  some  thinking  toward  a  new  game.    Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  significant  reasons  for  the  new  game  grew  out  of  the  alarming  number  of  injuries 
that  were  resulting  from  touch  football  used  as  an  intramural  sport.     There  was  also  need  for  a 
game  that  could  be  played  by  those  with  only  average  athletic  ability.     The  fall  months  had  always 
lacked  a  good  outdoor  sport  for  the  average  player,  and  speedball  has  answered  that  need  wonder- 
fully well. 

Speedball  was  used  at  the  University  of  Michigan  with  good  success,  even  from  the  first. 
Touch  football  was  eliminated  from  their  intramural  calendar  and  speedball  replaced  it.     Today 
students  at  Michigan  would  be  loathe  to  again  go  back  to  touch  football  in  place  of  speedball. 
Many  other  colleges,  high  schools,  and  universities  have  placed  this  fast  growing  sport  on  their 
intramural  calendar  with  fine  success.    It  has  become  a  fine  game  for  the  physical  education 
period  in  secondary  schools.    During  World  War  II  it  was  used  by  thousands  of  trainees  because 
of  its  great  conditioning  and  fun  possibilities,  which  should  be  a  factor  in  its  spread  and  growth 
as  these  young  men  come  back  into  civilian  life  as  teachers  and  participants. 

Any  average  boy  has  the  necessary  skills  and  ability,  and  can  receive  satisfaction  and  fun 
from  the  game  at  once.    Above  all,  it  furnishes  so  many   more  opportunities  for  scoring  that  both 
soccer  and  touch  football  lack.    It  has  lately  found  its  way  into  industrial  recreation  and  has 
proven  its  worth  for  girl's  and  women's  groups  as  well. 

Rules  were  standardized  soon  after  the  origin  of  the  game,  and  appear  in  the  Spalding 
Athletic  Library.    In  1934  the  Women's  Section  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Association 
standardized  rules  for  women. 

ABRIDGED  RULES 

THE  FIELD.  -  A  regulation  football  field;  360  feet  long,   160  feet  wide. 
PLAYERS.  -  Eleven  on  a  team.    No  special  privileges  for  the  goalie. 
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PLAYING  TIME.  -   10  minute  quarters,  2  minutes  between  quarters.     10  minutes  between 
halves;  5  minutes  for  overtimes.     First  overtime  begun  by  "tie-ball"  at  center,  same  goals,  then 
change  goals  in  event  of  a  second  overtime.     Periods  can  be  shortened  as  desired  by  agreement. 

EQUIPMENT,  -  No  metal  cleats  are  allowed.    Regulation  football  shoes  are  best,  but  bas- 
ketball shoes  also  acceptable. 
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WINNER  OF  TOSS.  -  Has  the  choice  of  kicking,  receiving,  or  defending  a  specific  goal. 
Loser  of  toss  has  option  of  the  above  at  start  of  second  half. 

BETWEEN  QUARTERS.  -  Given  to  team  in  possession,  out  of  bounds  as  in  basketball. 

THE  GAME.  -  Started  with  kick  off  from  kicking  team's  own  50  yard  line  both  teams  re- 
quired to  remain  back  of  respective  restraining  lines  until  ball  is  kicked. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  speedball  is  the  differentiation  between  a  fly  ball 
(aerial  ball)  and  a  ground  ball.     Players  not  permitted  to  touch  a  ground  ball  with  hands  and  must 
play  it  as  soccer.     A  fly  ball  is  one  that  has  risen  into  the  air  directly  from  the  foot  of  a  player; 
such  as  kick-off,  punt,  place  kick,  kick-up.    Such  a  ball  may  be  caught  with  the  hands  provided 
same  is  done  before  ball  strikes  ground  again.     A  kick-up  is  a  ball  that  is  so  kicked  that  he  can 
catch  it  himself.    A  bounce  from  the  ground  may  not  be    caught  in  hands.     Ordinary  basketball 
dribble  on  ground,  but  one  overhead  dribble  is  permitted. 

If  a  team  causes  ball  to  go  out  of  bounds  over  side  lines  a  free  throw-in  (any  style)  is 
given  opponents.     Should  ball  go  over  end  line  without  scoring,  the  ball  is  given  opponents,  who 
may  pass  or  kick  from  out  of  bounds  at  that  spot.     In  case  two  opponents  are  contesting  posses- 
sion of  a  held  ball,  even  in  end  zone,  a  tie  ball  is  declared  and  ball  tossed  up  between  them. 

KICK  OFF.  -  Made  by  a  place  kick  from  any  place  on  or  behind  50  yard  line  of  kickers. 
Team  (kickers)  must  be  behind  ball  when  kicked.     Team  B  must  stay  back  of  center  of  field  until 
ball  is  kicked.     (Penalty-violation).     Ball  must  go   10  yards  before  A  may  play,  unless  first 
played  by  B.     (Penalty-violation).     Kick-off  out  of  bounds;  to  opponents  at  spot.     Kick-off  touched 
by  B  and  out  of  bounds,  no  impetus  added,  still  belongs  to  B.     Kick-off  in  possession  and  control 
of  B,  then  fumbled  out  of  bounds,  belongs  to  A  at  that  spot.    A  field  goal  from  kick-off  (under 
cross  bar,  etc)  scores  3  points. 

SCORING  METHODS.  -  Field  goal,  3  points.    Soccer  type  kick  in  which  ground  ball  is 
kicked  under  crossbars  and  between  goal  posts  from  field  of  play  or  end  zone.     (A  punt  going 
straight  through  is  not  a  field  goal,  since  it  has  not  been  grounded).     Ball  must  be  a  grounder  to 
score  thus.     Drop  kick  from  field  of  play  that  goes  under  cross  bar  does  not  count  as  field  goal. 
Drop  kick  from  end  zone  under  cross  bar  counts  as  field  goal;  over  crossbar  as  a  touchback. 

DROP  KICK.  -  Must  be  made  from  field  of  play  and  go  over  cross  bars  between  uprights. 
(2  points). 

END  GOAL.  -  (1  point).     A  ground  ball  which  receives  impetus  (kicked  or   legally  bodied) 
from  any  player,  offensive  or  defensive,  in  the  end  zone  and  passes  over  the  end  line  but  not 
between  goal  posts. 
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PENALTY  KICK.  -  (1  point).     Ball  kicked  from  penalty  mark  that  goes  between  goal  posts 
under  crossbar.     Penalty  mark  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  goal  at  center  of  the  goal  line. 

TOUCHDOWN.  -  (lpoint).     Forward  pass  from  field  of  play  completed  in  end  zone  as  in 
football.     Player  must  be  entirely  in  end  zone.     If  he  is  on  goal  line,  or  has  one  foot  on  either 
side,  no  score  and  play  continues.     If  player  is  on  or  outside  side  line,  or  end  line,  ball  is  de- 
clared out  of  bounds.     If  forward  pass  is  missed  the  ball  continues  in  play,  but  must  be  returned 
to  field  of  play  before  another  forward  pass  or  drop  kick  may  be  made. 

SUBSTITUTIONS.  -  May  be  made  any  time  when  ball  is  not  in  play.     Players  withdrawn 
may  not  return  during  same  period. 

TIME  OUT.  -  Three  legal  time-outs  of  2  minutes  each  for  each  team  per  game  without 
penalty. 

FOULS.  -  Personal.     Four  disqualify.     Kicking,  tripping,  holding,  charging,  pushing,  or 
blocking.     Unnecessary  roughness  of  any  kind,  such  as  running  into  opponent  from  behind.     Kick- 
ing at  fly  ball  and  thereby  kicking  opponent. 

TECHNICAL.  -  Illegal  substitution,  more  than  3  time-outs,  unsportsmanlike  conduct,  un- 
necessary delay  of  game. 

VIOLATION.  -  Travelling  with  ball;  touching  ground  ball  with  hands  or  arms;  double  drib- 
ble overhead;  violating  tie  ball;  kicking  or  kneeing  fly  ball  before  catching  it. 

PENALTIES.  -  (The  offended  player  shall  attempt  the  kick) 

Type  Location  Penalty 

Personal  In  field  of  play  1  with  no  follow  up. 

Technical  In  field  of  play  1  with  no  follow  up. 

Violation  In  field  of  play  Out  of  bounds-opponent. 

Personal  In  end  zone  2  with  follow  up  on  last. 

Technical  In  end  zone  1  with  follow  up. 

Violation  In  end  zone  1  with  follow  up. 

SUMMARY  OF  FOULS.  -  Fouls  in  field  of  play  allow  no  follow-up  while  fouls  in  end  zone 
always  allow  at  least  one  follow-up.     On  penalty  kicks,  with  no  follow-up,  only  kicker  and  goalie 
are  involved.     On  penalty  kicks,  with  follow-up,  the  kicking  side  is  behind  the  ball  and  defending 
side  behind  end  line  or  in  field  of  play.    No  one  is  allowed  in  end  zone  or  between  goal  posts. 
Kicker  cannot  play  ball  again  until  after  another  player  plays  it  and  he  must  make  an  actual 
attempt  at  goal. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  SPEEDBALL 

Speedball  is  a  game  offering  vigorous  and  varied  action  with  plenty  of  scoring  opportuni- 
ties.    Easy  to  learn  and  plenty  of  fun.     Little  equipment  needed.     Every  school  has  a  regulation 
football  field  with  goal  posts.     Speedball  combines  the  kicking,  trapping,  and  intercepting  ele- 
ments of  soccer,  with  the  passing  of  basketball,  and  the  punting,  drop  kicking,  and  scoring  pass 
from  football.     Even  though  eleven  men  comprise  a  team,  any  number  can  be  deployed  on  a  side 
as  desired.    Soccer  ball  or  small  basketball  is  preferred.     Running  with  the  ball  is  not  allowed, 
to  eliminate  blocking  and  tackling  and  interference.     When  two  opposing  players  contest  for  a 
ball,  the  referee  tosses  the  ball  up  as  in  basketball.     The  referee  must  be  able  to  run  just  as 
hard  as  the  players.     The  ball  may  be  passed  in  any  direction  by  any  player  or  advanced  legally 
with  one  overhead  dribble  provided  the  passer  has  received  a  fly  ball  or  otherwise  as  provided 
in  the  rules.     A  ball  while  in  play  may  be  punted,  drop  kicked,  or  dribbled  with  the  feet,  except 
that  a  loose  fly  ball  cannot  be  kicked.     The  only  means  of  playing  ground  balls  is  by  kicking, 
heading,  and  bouncing  ball  off  the  body.     (This  means  a  ball  that  is  stationary,  rolling,  or  bounc- 
ing on  the  ground.)    Such  ball  cannot  be  played  with  hands  or  any  part  of  the  arm  below  the  elbow. 

Speedball  has  developed  some  skills  of  its  own  in  addition  to  some  of  the  finer  features  of 
soccer,  football,  and  basketball.     The  kick-up  is  one,  enabling  the  player  to  get  the  ball  into  the 
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air  where  it  can  be  handled  as  a  fly  ball.     This  may  be  done  with  the  foot,  meeting  a  rolling  ball, 
or  it  may  be  done  with  both  feet  pressed  against  the  stationary  ball,  and  hopping  it  into  the  air. 

STRATEGY.  -  In  general,  styles  of  play  in  soccer  are  relied  upon  when  kicking  and  ground 
work  is  involved.     Basketball  plays  are  relied  on  when  the  overhead  game  is  being  used.     If  the 
opponents  are  using  a  strong  overhead  game  it  is  wise  to  ground  the  ball  at  every  opportunity. 
The  converse  might  be  true  when  the  opposition  seems  to  favor  the  ground  type  of  play.     The 
drop  kick  is  often  used  just  as  the  long  shot  in  basketball,  to  draw  out  a  massed  defense  in  front 
of  the  goal,  and  to  open  all  types  of  scoring  possibilities.    Set  plays  can  easily  be  devised  for 
out  of  bounds  throw-ins. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS.  -  Speedball  can  well  be  used  as  a  marvellous  game  for  the 
short  physical  education  class  in  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  or  college.     Everyone  can  get 
a  fine  workout  in  a  very  few  minutes,  including  the  instructor.     This  sport  lends  itself  very  much 
to  intramural  organization,  and  in  some  universities  it  has  supplanted  touch  football  as  the  major 
fall  sport.     The   reason  for  this  change  is  the  great  injury  hazard  of  touch  football.     There  is  no 
reason  why  both  fall  sports,  and  soccer  also,  cannot  all  be  used  in  organized  intramural  form  in 
the  larger  schools  rather  than  confining  the  fall  season  to  just  one  of  the  three  vigorous  sports. 
Speedball  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  sports  in  the  various  military  training  programs, 
and  thousands  of  young  men  learned  how  to  play  speedball  while  in  the  service  who  would  never 
have  had  the  opportunity  otherwise.     As  many  of  these  young  men  go  out  into  civilian  life,  and 
into  teaching  positions,  it  is  evident  that  speedball  will  enjoy  much  stimulation  in  the  future. 

SAFETY  IN  SPEEDBALL 

All  the  safety  suggestions  given  for  soccer,  touch  football,  and  basketball  are  applicable 
in  speedball,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.    One  or  two  other  ideas  are  worth  stressing  at  this 
point: 

1.  Since  there  is  such  continuous  running  over  sidelines  and  end  lines  it  is  well  to  keep  all 
movable  objects  well  away  from  these  lines.  Goal  line  flags,  as  in  touch  or  flag  football 
should  be  made  of  rubber  or  elastic  spring  staffs  which  will  bend  easily  when  hit. 

2.  Never  attempt  to  kick  at  a  flying  ball. 

3.  See  "Safety  in  Soccer"  for  suggestions  on  clothing,  care  of  ankles  and  feet,  and  other  para- 
phernalia. 

4.  Danger  of  accident  and  injury  is  largely  eliminated  when  proper  skills  are  taught  and  prac- 
ticed. 
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HISTORY  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPORT 

The  early  game  of  Racquets  was  played  in  England  as  an  outdoor  game  during  the  17th 
century.    Here  one  could  often  see  dead-end  streets  set  aside  as  racquet  courts,  especially  where 
at  least  three  walls  provided  rebound  surface  for  the  bounding  ball,  which  was  small  and  of  hard 
rubber.    One  street  in  London  was  in  fact  named  "Racquet  Court"  because  of  its  constant  use  in 
this  way.    One  such  court  was  formed  on  Fleet  Street,  which  was  adjacent  to  Fleet  Street  Prison, 
and  all  prisoners  considered  themselves  lucky  to  be  locked  in  cells  bordering  that  street  so  they 
could  enjoy  the  competition  held  there  daily.     The  early  racquet  was  more  like  a  baseball  bat, 
and  the  game  was  often  referred  to  as  "harder". 

By  1875  the  sport  was  widely  played  by  students  of  such  English  schools  as  Harrow,  Rugby, 
Eaton,  and  others.    Harrow  had  adopted  the  sport  as  early  as  1825,  and  it  was  so  popular  the 
aristocracy  used  it  extensively.    Dissatisfaction  with  the  larger  courts  and  the  small  hard  ball 
soon  resulted  in  experimentation,  and  out  of  it  all  came  a  softer  ball,  made  possible  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  vulvanization  process  of  rubber  in  1846.     The  newer  game  began  to  be  called 
squash  because  of  the  sound  which  resulted  on  contact  between  ball  and  racquet.    It  was  only 
natural  that  squash  should  become  a  rather  exclusive  sport  for  private  clubs,  since  most  of  these 
were  maintained  by  wealthier  graduates  of  English  private  schools.    Even  today  in  this  nation 
squash  has  never  quite  bridged  the  gap  from  private  club  and  larger  university  to  common  ac- 
ceptance and  use  by  the  masses. 

Gradually  many  new  courts  were  constructed  in  England,  especially  in  London.     It  was  not 
actually  before   1919  that  a  Squash  Committee  was  formed  with  standardized  rules  coming  in 
1923.     International  play  in  this  sport  started  about  1922,  with  teams  represented  from   Canada, 
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England,  and  the  United  States.     Henry  Lapham  of  Philadelphia  donated  the  now  famous  trophy 
which  has  since  been  won  most  often  by  players  of  the  USA. 

Racquets  or  "harder"  was  played  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  about  1885,  where 
it  was  transplanted  from  Canada  to  the  New  England  states.    One  of  the  first  American  courts 
was  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1893,  followed  by  others  in  Chicago  and  Boston.    New  York  is  now 
perhaps  the  American  capitol  for  the  sport.    American  dissatisfaction  with  the  small,  somewhat 
hard  ball  of  the  English,  resulted  in  use  of  a  tennis  ball,  which  made  a  much  faster  game.    Ac- 
tually this  led  to  a  new  version  which  was  called  squash  tennis.     Those  who  had  been  able  to  ex- 
ecute spin  and  unusual  shots  with  the  old  style  ball  liked  the  faster  version  with  tennis  ball,  but 
soon  carried  their  experiments  further,  with  the  result   that  a  tennis  ball  with  netting  cover 
again  permitted  dazzling  and  unusual  shots.     Up  until  about  1930  the  singles  game  was  played  on 
a  different  sized  court,  but  now  singles  and  doubles  are  standardized  for  squash  racquets,  while 
in  squash  tennis  only  singles  is  played. 

The  introduction  of  squash  tennis  did  not  slow  up  the  spread  and  acceptance  of  squash;  in 
fact  accelerated  it.     The  first  tournament  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1907.     The  sport  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  with  this  city  a  focal  point,  until  about  1935.    Schools  and  colleges  were  mostly 
instrumental  in  its  growth,  and  there  it  was  taught  to  countless  new  beginners.    Undergraduates 
often  turned  from  varsity  sports  which  required  so  much  practice  and  drudgery  to  this  sport 
which  was  so  much  fun,  and  in  which  one  could  receive  a  complete  workout  in  a  few  minutes.     For 
this  latter  reason  squash  has  appealed  to  business  men,  who  find  it  possible  during  the  noon 
period  to  hurry  over  to  their  club,  change  clothes,  and  quickly  enjoy  a  vigorous  play  period  fol- 
lowed by  shower  and  lunch. 

At  Harvard  there  were  28  squash  courts  in  the  Squash  Building  by  1930,  and  some  60  more 
courts  in  the  various  gymnasia  and  dormitories.    At  both  Yale  and  Harvard  most  dormitories 
were  constructed  with  squash  courts,  thus  permitting  the  student  to  dress  in  his  private  room, 
proceed  to  the  court,  get  a  quick  workout,  and  return  to  his  room  and  shower  without  great  loss 
of  time.    In  beautiful  Whitney  Gymnasium  at  Yale  University  28  squash  courts  were  built.     By 
1940  it  is  said  about  60%  of  all  Yale  men  played  the  game.    In  spite  of  the  decline  of  favor  for 
squash  after  about  1935,  the  sport  has  started  a  steady  growth  due  to  the  skills  teaching  and 
participation  stimulated  by  our  larger  American  universities.    It  is  true  that  squash  spread 
rapidly  in  the  early  1900's  to  midwestern  cities,  and  later  lost  much  prestige  in  places  like 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  others.    New  York  seemed  to  go  on  its  way  as  the 
stronghold  for  the  sport.    It  will  now  be  found  on  the  intramural  sports  calendar  of  most  univer- 
sities conducting  well  organized  programs.    A  few  high  schools  and  academies  have  perpetuated 
its  instruction,  and  not  a  few  have  made  adaptations  employing  the  squash  racquet  and  ball  on 
one-wall  handball  courts,  where  many  players  enjoy  its  faster  action  with  racquet  to  the  hand 
variety  of  rebound  game. 

Interest  in  squash  moved  forward  at  a  corresponding  rate  in  Canada,  although  Canadians 
used  the  sport  before  we  did.    Women  have  begun  playing  squash  in  recent  years,  with  their  first 
national  tournament  held  in  1928.    Sport  manufacturers  called  it  the  fourth  fastest-growing  sport 
in  America  in  1934.     Because  of  its  court  limitations,  it  cannot  spread  as  rapidly  as  some  of  our 
other  games;  but  as  long  as  a  steady  stream  of  undergraduates  learn  to  play  and  enjoy  it  while 
in  school,  and  move  about  the  country  demanding  to  play  it,  we  will  have  great  popularity  for  the 
sport. 

Even  as  the  sport  started  in  a  prison  environment  in  England,  so  it  continues  to  be  played 
in  a  prison-like  four  walled  court,  into  which  can  be  packed  all  the  action  and  deftness  anyone 
can  ask  of  any  sport. 

Names  that  stand  out  in  American  squash  history  as  unquestioned  stars  are  J.  A.  Miskey, 
W.  A.  Freeland,  F.  S.  White,  Neil  Sullivan,  Roy  Coffin,  Donald  Strachan,  E.  M.  Edwards,  all  of 
Philadelphia;  Constantine  Hutchins,  C.  C.  Peabody,  Mathew  Bartlett,  Norman  Cabot,  and  Hewitt 
Morgan  all  of  Boston;  W.  P.  Dixon,  J.  Lawrence  Pool,  Herbert  Rawlings,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  H.  R. 
Mixsell  all  of  New  York.    Miss  Margo  Lumb  came  from  England  to  win  the  American  title  in  1935 
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but  other  women  who  were  stars  and  champions  were  Eleanora  Sears,  Mrs.  William  F.  Howe, 
Jr.,  Susan  Noel,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hall,  and  Hazel  Hotchkiss. 
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VALUE  OF  THE   SPORT 

The  game  of  squash,  or  squash  racquets,  finds  a  welcome  home  in  the  repertoire  of  sports 
easily  learned,  and  enjoyably  played  wherever  two  or  more  people  find  an  outdoor  or  indoor 
court  available.    It  is  not  imperative  that  one  have  an  official  court,  as  the  game  can  be  modified 
to  suit  any  area  containing  a  good  solid  floor  and  end  wall,  although  side  walls  and  ceiling  add 
much  to  the  game.    Rules  are  simple  enough  to  permit  active  play  with  a  very  brief  introduction 
to  basic  rules,  although  pleasure  mounts  and  interest  grows  with  the  increase  of  skill  and  prac- 
tice.   It  is  a  game  for  young  and  old,  and  indeed  has  its  greatest  acceptance  among  older  busi- 
ness men.     The  only  reason  it  is  not  played  by  greater  numbers,  and  among  younger  children,  is 
the  lack  of  instruction  and  opportunity  in  the  schools  for  actual  participation.    In  fact  squash 
might  easily  supplant  handball  in  popularity  in  schools  having  four  wall  courts  if  equal  opportunity 
was  provided  to  all  students  for  learning  and  competition. 

Like  handball,  squash  provides  the  medium  for  a  vigorous  work-out  in  a  very  short  time. 
Greatest  enjoyment  comes  when  opponents  are  evenly  matched  in  skill.    As  an  off-season  condi- 
tioning sport  for  athletes  handball  and  squash  have  no  peers,  and  many  coaches  recommend,  and 
even  demand,  winter  participation  for  their  men.    Quick  response  and  coordination  is  developed 
to  a  high  degree.    Instantaneous  decisions  must  be  made,  and  lightning  reflexes  must  result.    It 
can  be  highly  recommended  for  cases  of  either  over-weight  or  under-weight.     The  entire  mus- 
culature of  the  body  is  involved  almost  constantly.    Equipment  need  not  be  expensive  if  racquets 
are  properly  selected  and  cared  for.    Good  cushion  shoes  and  sweat  sox  are  very  necessary. 
Unfortunately  squash  has  become  a  sport  for  college  men  and  college  graduates,  but  only  because 
most  of  the  facilities  and  opportunities  are  provided  there.    Many  private  clubs  feature  squash 
among  the  favored  activities  on  the  annual  calendar. 

PLAYING  TECHNIQUES  -  FUNDAMENTALS  -  TEACHING  HINTS 

A  player  just  starting  to  learn  the  game  of  squash  should  first  learn  to  hold  the  racquet 
properly.  As  soon  as  he  can  put  the  racquet  down  and  pick  it  up  quickly  with  the  proper  grip, 
he  should  start  right  in  learning  the  basic  strokes. 

Without  instruction,  a  new  player  will  face  the  wrong  way  in  hitting  the  ball,  and  he  will 
use  a  full  arm  and  shoulder  swing  such  as  is  used  in  tennis.     Doing  these  things  will  not  only  re- 
tard his  progress  in  learning  to  play  a  creditable  game  but  it  will  also  be  a  real  source  of  danger 
to  his  opponent.     The  squash  court  is  small  and  there  is  little  room  in  which  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  wild  swings. 

The  first  instruction  should  be  in  the  art  of  stroking  the  ball  properly  regardless  of  where 
it  goes.     Until  the  strokes  are  natural,  until  they  are  made  mechanically  without  thought  of 
every  detail  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  place  the  ball  or  to  make  shots.     Certainly  the  begin- 
ner should  not  play  a  game  where  the  spirit  of  competition  urges  him  to  win  the  point  regardless 
of  how  the  stroke  is  made.     Every  time  the  ball  is  hit  in  the  wrong  manner,  the  habit  of  so  doing 
is  ingrained  a  little  deeper  and  the   longer  it  will  take  to  learn  correct  techniques. 
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An  instructor  can  show  a  beginner  the  correct  strokes  and  then  make  him  practice  by  hit- 
ting the  ball  to  him  in  just  the  correct  position.     After  every  shot,  the  instructor  should  stop  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  and  to  commend  the  good  points  in  the  beginners'  efforts.  As  soon  as  the 
beginner  becomes  familiar  with  the  strokes  so  that  he  can  tell  when  they  are  good  and  bad,  he 
can  practice  them  himself.  First,  he  should  practice  by  tossing  the  ball  against  the  wall  with  his 
left  hand  so  that  it  comes  out  to  the  right  position  for  stroking.    After  every  stroke,  he  should 
stop  and  analyze  his  own  faults.     When  the  stroke  is  pretty  well  controlled,  he  can  start  hitting 
the  ball  on  its  return  from  the  front  wall,  being  very  careful  not  to  slip  into  bad  habits  in  his 
anxiety  to  get  every  shot. 

As  soon  as  the  strokes  are  under  control,  the  instructor  should  explain  simply  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  game,  demonstrate  the  shots  and  rally  with  the  ^beginner.    Attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  manner  of  moving  around  the  court  and  keeping  out  of  the  opponent's  way. 

At  this  point,  to  keep  up  interest  in  the  game,  the  beginner  should  start  to  play  real  games, 
keeping  score.    During  this  period,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  proper  method  of 
stroking  the  ball  is  continued. 

Next  comes  the  analysis  of  the  various  shots  used  in  squash  racquets,  practice  in  making 
these  shots,  and  finally  using  them  in  actual  play. 

When  he  has  arrived  at  this  point,  the  beginner  is  no  longer  a  beginner  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.     The  philosophy  of  position  play  should  be  developed.    Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
footwork  in  position  play. 

Finally,  the  new  player  should  be  guided  in  the  essentials  of  tactics.     Every  shot  made 
without  a  good  purpose  should  be  criticized. 

HOLDING  THE  RACQUET:     The  squash  racquet  should  be  gripped  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  "choked".    Held  properly,  the  heel  of  the  racquet  handle 
should  bear  against  the  edge  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

To  take  the  correct  grip,  hold  the  racquet  midway  up  the  handle  in  the  left  hand  with  the 
handle  toward  the  body.    Move  it  to  a  position  directly  to  the  front,  waist  high,  horizontal,  and 
with  the  racquet  head  in  a  vertical  plane.    Now  grasp  it  by  the  end  of  the  handle  with  the  right 
hand  in  the  most  natural  manner.     The  resulting  grip  should  be  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  "shak- 
ing hands"  with  the   racquet. 


Fig.  186 

THUMBS  &c  FINGERS:    Normally  the  thumb  is  wrapped  around  the  handle,  but  if  the  wrist 
is  weak,  the  thumb  can  be  extended  along  the  back  of  the  handle  as  a  brace  for  making  backhand 
shots.     However  this  alternative  should  be  avoided  if  possible  as  it  reduces  the  flexibility  of  the 
wrist  and  slows  down  the  preparation  for  making  the  shot.     If  preferred,  the  fingers  may  be 
spread  slightly  to  strengthen  the  grip. 


wrist. 


Hold  the  racquet  firmly  at  all  times,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  reduce  the  flexibility  of  the 
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This  same  grip  should  be  used  in  making  all  shots,  forehand  and  backhand.    In  a  fast  game, 
there  is  no  time  to  change  the  grip  and  the  habit  of  changing  should  not  be  formed. 

THE  BASIC  STROKES 

FOREHAND:     Like  all  squash  strokes,  the  forehand  stroke  is  made  principally  with  the 
wrist  and  forearm. 

To  make  the  stroke  properly,  take  a  position  facing  the  right  wall  of  the  court.     The  feet 
should  be  comfortably  separated  to  provide  good  balance,  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart.     The 
line  through  the  toes  should  be  approximately  the  direction  it  is  desired  to  play  the  ball,  though 
the  left  foot  may  be  advanced  slightly  ahead  of  this  position. 

The  knees  should  be  bent  and  the  body  inclined  forward  over  the  ball.     The  swing  should  be 
so  timed  as  to  meet  the  ball  about  opposite  the  heel  of  the  left  foot.     The  height  at  which  the  ball 
is  played  will  depend  on  the  flight  of  the  ball  but  it  will  usually  be  knee  high  or  slightly  higher; 
The  lower  the  ball  is  when  hit,  the  more  it  will  tend  to  hug  the  floor,  and  this  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. 

Since  the  stroke  is  to  be  made  with  the  wrist  and  forearm,  the  elbow  should  be  kept  close 
to  the  side  thoughout  the  stroke.     This  will  result  in  the  upper  arm  being  held  parallel  to  the  body 
during  the  whole  stroke. 

The  flight  of  the  ball  being  anticipated,  the  backswing  should  be  made  well  ahead  of  the 
time  when  the  ball  is  to  be  struck.     The  backswing  is  a  pivoting  motion  of  the  forearm  on  the 
elbow  and  a  cocking  back  of  the  racquet  with  the  wrist.     This  raises  the  racquet  head  considerably 
higher  than  the  wrist  with  the  head  bevelled  back  as  to  undercut  the  ball.     From  this  point  the 
forward  motion  starts. 

The  forward  stroke  consists  of  a  smooth  forward  swing  of  the  forearm  together  with  a 
continuous  even  forward  motion  of  the  wrist.     The  stroke  is  carried  way  across  the  body  as  far 
as  the  arm  can  reach  without  moving  the  elbow  away  from  the  side  or  moving  the  upper  arm 
from  its  position  parallel  to  the  body.    During  the  stroke,  the  racquet  head  should  not  drop  lower 
than  the  wrist,  and  after  hitting  the  ball,  the  racquet  head  should  not  move  any  higher  from  the 
floor  than  it  was  at  the  instant  of  impact.    At  the  moment  the  ball  is  hit,  the  wrist  motion  should 
have  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the  wrist  is  straight.     The  face  of  the  racquet  should  be  nearly 
vertical,  but  slightly  bevelled  back  to  provide  underspin  and  thereby  make  the  ball  rebound  low 
from  the  front  wall.     The  stroke  should  never  be  made  too  fast  until  full  control  of  the  direction 
of  the  shot  is  attained.     The  power  for  the  shot  comes  from  the  snap  of  the  wrist. 

Possibly  the  most  important  consideration  in  making  the  shot  is  to  keep  the  elbow  close  to 
the  side,  but  this  should  not  be  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  cramping  the  swing  or  making  the 
motion  unnatural. 

These  are  the  points  to  remember  in  making  the  forehand  stroke: 

1.  Face  the  right  wall  of  the  court. 

2.  Bend  the  knees  with  the  body  inclined  forward  over  the  ball. 

3.  Keep  the  elbow  close  to  the  side. 

4.  End  the  stroke  with  the  racquet  head  no  higher  than  it  was  at  the  moment  of  impact. 

5.  Make  the  stroke  a  continuous  smooth  forearm  and  wrist  motion. 

6.  Keep  the  wrist  at  least  as  low  as  the  racquet  head. 

BACKHAND:     This  stroke  is  based  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  the  forehand. 
The  correct  position  is  facing  the  left  wall  with  the  feet  separated,  knees  bent  and  body  inclined 
forward  over  the  ball.    It  should  be  intended  to  hit  the  ball  about  opposite  the  right  heel  and  the 
line  through  the  toes  should  be  the  approximate  direction  of  the  shot.    However,  the  right  foot 
may  be  somewhat  advanced.    As  in  the  forehand,  keep  the  elbow  close  to  the  body  throughout  the 
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stroke.    Not  only  does  this  help  in  maintaining  control  over  the  ball,  but  it  also  helps  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  opponent  through  wild  swinging. 

The  backswing  is  a  motion  of  the  forearm  pivoting  of  the  elbow  and  a  cocking  back  of  the 
racquet  with  the  wrist.    As  before,  this  raises  the  racquet  head  above  the  level  of  the  wrist,  and 
in  this  position  the  racquet  is  bevelled  back  as  for  imparting  an  undercut  to  the  ball. 

The  forward  stroke  is  now  a  smooth  forward  forearm  and  wrist  motion  with  the  racquet 
head  held  up  to  the  level  of  the  wrist  throughout.    At  the  moment  of  impact,  the  racquet  head  is 
bevelled  back  a  very  little.     The  stroke  is  carried  through  as  far  as  possible  without  moving  the 
elbow  away  from  the  side.    At  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  head  of  the  racquet  should  be  no  higher 
than  at  the  instant  of  impact. 

As  on  the  forehand,  the  ball  should  not  be  hit  any  harder  than  the  speed  at  which  its  direc- 
tion can  be  accurately  controlled.     The  power  for  the  stroke  comes  from  the  wrist  snap. 

In  making  the  backhand  stroke,  these  points  are  to  be  remembered: 

1.  Face  the  left  wall. 

2.  Bend  the  knees  with  the  body  inclined  forward  over  the  ball. 

3.  Keep  the  elbow  close  to  the  side. 

4.  Keep  the  racquet  head  at  least  as  high  as  the  wrist. 

5.  End  the  stroke  with  the  racquet  head  no  higher  than  at  the  moment  of  impact. 

SERVICE 

UNDERHAND  LOB:     There  are  several  types  of  service  which  are  effective  but  probably 
the  best  basic  service  stroke  is  the  underhand  lob.    It  is  easy  to  make,  conserves  strength,  per- 
mits the  server  to  gain  a  stragetic  position  on  the  court,  and  makes  a  very  difficult  shot  for  the 
opponent  to  handle  aggressively. 

The  stroke  is  made  from  either  court  in  practically  the  same  position  as  for  the  forehand 
stroke.     The  server  stands  facing  the  right  wall,  with  the  knees  bent,  the  body  inclined  forward, 
and  the  racquet  grip  the  same  as  for  the  other  strokes.     The  ball  is  dropped  by  the  left  hand 
from  about  waist  high  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  left  toe. 

The  lob  service  is  a  gentle  stroke  with  very  little  backswing.     The  racquet  head  starts 
from  a  point  near  the  floor  about  a  foot  back  of  the  right  toe.    It  swings  forward  in  a  vertical 
plane,  striking  the  ball  at  a  height  from  the  floor  somewhere  between  the  knees  and  hips.     The 
stroke  finishes  with  the  racquet  head  at  about  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  server's  head. 

On  striking  the  ball,  the  racquet  head  should  be  nearly  flat  giving  no  spin  to  the  ball;  or, 
alternatively  the  head  of  the  racquet  may  slide  under  the  ball  imparting  a  slight  backspin. 
Either  method  can  be  very  effective. 

LOB  SERVICE  FROM  RIGHT  COURT 

The  ball  should  be  directed  to  a  point  high  on  the  front  wall  a  little  beyond  the  center.    On 
the  rebound  from  the  front  wall,  it  should  strike  the  opposite  side  wall  just  inside  the  service 
line  and  maybe  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  floor.     This  will  cause  the  ball  to  drop  to  the  floor 
near  the  back  wall  which  it  will  then  hit  easily.  . 

The  stroke  should  be  so  directed  that  the  ball  will  be  too  close  to  the  side  wall  for  the 
receiver  to  return  when  it  reaches  the  service  court,  and  it  should  be  so  gently  hit  that  it  will 
remain  very  close  to  the  rear  wall  after  rebounding  from  it.     This  makes  a  very  difficult  ball 
for  the  receiver  to  hit,  whereas  it  would  be  a  true  set  up  if  the  ball  were  struck  hard  enough  to 
rebound  from  the  rear  wall  well  out  into  the  court. 
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LOB  SERVICE  FROM  LEFT  COURT 


The  higher  the  ball  strikes  the  front  wall  without  hitting  the  lights  or  ceiling,  the  easier  it 
is  to  control. 

THE  SIDE  SERVICE:    Another  standard  service  stroke  is  the  side  service.     This  is  a  hard 
hit  stroke  which  depends  for  its  effectiveness  mainly  on  power  and  speed. 

SIDE  SERVICE  FROM  RIGHT  COURT 

The  server  stands  in  about  the  same  position  and  with  the  same  racquet  grip  as  for  the 
forehand.     The  ball  is  thrown  in  front  of  the  left  shoulder  and  hit  when  it  is  at  about  the  height  of 
the  top  of  the  head.     The  stroke  is  made  from  the  shoulder  with  a  full  arm  motion  and  a  very 
strong  wrist  snap  to  give  the  ball  the  maximum  speed.    No  spin  should  be  used  on  the  ball  -  the 
racquet  head  should  be  flat  at  the  moment  of  contact. 

The  ball  should  hit  the  front  wall  just  above  the  service  line  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
court.    Generally,  it  should  hit  the  rear  wall  before  touching  the  floor  or  side  wall  and  should  re- 
bound from  the  rear  wall  so  as  to  follow  along  the  side  wall  as  closely  as  posible.    After  striking 
the  rear  wall,  the  ball  should  be  so  low  that  it  will  not  come  out  too  far  on  the  court. 

SIDE  SERVICE  FROM  LEFT  COURT 

If  this  side  service  is  carelessly  used  so  that  the  ball  comes  out  toward  the  center  of  the 
court,  it  makes  a  very  easy  shot  for  the  opponent  to  handle,  while  putting  the  server  in  a  very 
poor  tactical  position.    However  it  is  well  to  use  this  serve  to  keep  the  opponent  guessing  and  to 
keep  him  from  getting  set  for  each  return  as  he  would  do  if  the  same  serve  were  used  all  the 
time.     The  side  service  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  weaknesses  of  the  individual  opponents  and 
sometimes  it  can  even  be  used  to  surprise  the  opponent  after  a  hard  point  by  actually  hitting  him 
and  winning  the  point  outright. 

VARIATION  OF  SIDE  SERVICE 

Another  variation  of  this  service  can  be  made  from  the  left  court.    The  ball  is  hit  against 
the  front  wall  near  the  left  wall  so  as  to  rebound  against  the  left  wall  and  then  into  the  right  ser- 
vice court.    As  in  the  use  of  the  service  to  surprise  the  opponent  by  hitting  him,  this  variation 
should  be  used  rarely,  for  its  effectiveness  depends  only  on  surprise.     Without  surprise,  the 
service  gives  the  advantage  to  the  opponent. 
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Fig.   188.    Side  Service  from  Left  Court. 


Fig.   189.    Variation  of  Side  Service. 


SHOTS 


OBJECTIVE:     Every  time  the  ball  is  hit,  it  should  be  hit  with  a  definite  purpose  according 
to  some  tactical  plan.     Fundamentally,  the  idea  is  to  hit  the  ball  where  the  opponent  cannot  reach 
it.    Actually  the  problem  is  more  difficult  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  court  and  the  opponent's 
ability  to  cover  most  of  its  area.    He  must  be  worked  out  of  position  before  the  winning  shot  can 
be  made.     This  is  done  by  employing  the  various  shots  in  the  proper  sequence  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.    Meanwhile,  it  must  be  certain  that  the  opponent  receives  no  shorts  which  are  so 
easy  to  handle  as  to  end  the  point  in  his  favor.     If  properly  made  and  if  used  under  the  proper 
circumstances,  the  following  shots  will  keep  the  opponent  under  pressure  until  he  is  worked  out 
of  position. 

FOREHAND  ALLEY  SHOT:     When  the  ball  is  at  the  right  side  of  the  court,  this  shot  can 
be  effectively  used.     It  is  played  with  the  normal  forehand  stroke  and  is  usually  a  hard  hit  shot. 
The  object  is  to  hit  the  front  wall  as  low  as  possible  without  tinning  the  shot  and  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  right  wall  without  touching  it  after  rebounding  from  the  front  wall.     Hitting  the 
ball  hard  makes  it  pass  the  opponent  before  he  can  get  set  for  it.    Hitting  it  low  prevents  it  from 
coming  away  from  the  rear  wall  before  hitting  the  floor  twice.     Keeping  the  ball  as  close  to  the 
side  wall  as  possible  puts  it  as  far  as  it  can  be  from  the  opponent  and  it  also  makes  the  ball 
difficult  to  hit.     The  ideal  situation  is  to  have  the  ball  come  back  from  the  front  wall  tangent  to 
the  side  wall.    If  the  shot  hits  the  side  wall  so  as  to  rebound  toward  the  center  of  the  court  the 
whole  effectiveness  of  the  shot  is  lost. 

FOREHAND  AND  BACKHAND  ALLEY  SHOTS 

BACKHAND  ALLEY  SHOT:     This  shot  should  be  played  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  forehand  alley  shot.    It  should  be  played  when  the  ball  is  at  the  left  side  of  the  court  using  the 
standard  backhand  stroke. 

FOREHAND  CROSSCOURT  SHOT:     When  the  ball  comes  back  on  the  right  side  of  the  court, 
this  shot  can  be  used  most  effectively  as  an  alternative  to  the  alley  shot.    It  is  made  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  and  with  the  same  stroke  as  for  the  alley  shot.     The  difference  is  that 
the  stroke  starts  earlier.     By  the  time  the  racquet  meets  the  ball,  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  be 
directed  toward  the  left  side  of  the  court  rather  than  down  the  alley.     The  opponent  cannot  tell 
whether  to  prepare  for  an  alley  shot  or  a  crosscourt  and  cannot  get  set  to  make  his  return. 
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Fig.   190.     Forehand  and  Backhand 
Alley  Shots. 


Fig.   191.     Forehand  Crosscourt  Shot. 


Fig.  192.    Backhand  Crosscourt  Shot. 


The  shot  should  hit  the  front  wall  just  above  the  tell-tale  and  near  the  center  of  the  court. 
On  the  rebound,  it  should  strike  the  floor  and  then  go  to  the  left  side  wall.    In  order  to  pass  the 
opponent,  or  at  least  to  draw  him  out  of  position,  it  should  hit  the  side  wall  at  least  as  far  back 
from  the  front  wall  as  the  opponent  is  standing.     If  it  does  not,  it  will  come  out  from  the  wall, 
giving  the  opponent  an  easy  shot  and  leaving  the  player  making  the  shot  out  of  position.    Neither 
will  the  crosscourt  shot  be  effective  if  the  ball  is  played  so  high  on  the  front  wall  that  it  finally 
comes  way  out  into  the  court  from  the  backwall. 

The  ball  must  be  hit  hard  to  pass  the  opponent  and  force  him  out  of  position. 

BACKHAND  CROSSCOURT  SHOT:     This  shot  should  be  played  when  the  ball  is  at  the  left 
side  of  the  court,  using  the  standard  backhand  stroke.     Like  the  forehand,  the  position  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  stroke  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  alley  shot  to  prevent  the  opponent  from 
anticipating  and  getting  set  for  the  return. 


The  ball  must  be  hit  hard  and  low  to  the  front  wall  near  the  center.     After  bouncing  once 
on  the  floor,  it  must  cross  the  court  hitting  the  right  side  wall  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  oppo- 
nents position.    In  order  to  be  most  effective,  the  ball  should  strike  the  floor  twice  and  be  out  of 
play  before  hitting  the  rear  wall. 

CORNER  SHOT:     In  order  not  to  lose  the  initiative  to  the  opponent  in  making  this  shot,  the 
placement  of  the  ball  must  be  very  accurate.     In  other  words,  power  and  speed  are  not  the  ex- 
sential  factors.     For  success,  the  stroke  must  be  made  at  the  speed  which  provides  the  greatest 
measure  of  control.     This  is  usually  a  relatively  low  speed. 

The  forehand  corner  shot  should  be  made  from  the  right  side  of  the  court  from  a  position 
similar  to  that  for  the  crosscourt,  but  with  the  imaginary  line  through  the  toes  turned  more  to- 
ward the  left  front  corner.     The  stroke  is  the  usual  forehand  stroke  made  at  slower  speed  and 
therefore  with  less  wrist  snap,  which  contributes  to  better  control. 

FOREHAND  CORNER  SHOT 

The  ball  should  cross  the  court,  hitting  the  front  wall  low  and  near  the  left  side  wall.     It 
should  be  so  directed  that  after  rebounding  from  the  front  wall  it  will  strike  the  side  wall  very 
near  the  floor.     Made  correctly,  the  ball  should  have  very  little  bounce  from  the  floor  and  should 
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Fig.   193.     Forehand  Corner  Shot. 


Fig.   194.    Backhand  Corner  Shot. 


Fig.  195.     Diagram  Showing  Advantage 

of  Making  a  Corner  Shot  from  Point 

Near  Front   Wall. 


be  very  difficult  to  handle.    With  luck,  the  ball  may  hit  the  crack  between  the  side  wall  and  the 
floor,  thus  resulting  in  a  "nick?  with  the  ball  not  bouncing  at  all,  and  the  point  being  won  out- 
right. 

If  the  ball  is  hit  too  hard,  or  if  it  hits  the  front  wall  too  high  or  too  near  the  side  wall,  it 
will  rebound  from  the  side  wall  right  out  to  the  center  of  the  court.     Likewise,  if  the  ball  strikes 
the  front  wall  too  far  from  the  side  wall,  it  may  strike  the  floor  before  hitting  the  side  wall.    In 
this  case  also,  the  ball  will  bounce  out  toward  the  center  of  the  court.    In  either  case,  the  oppo- 
nent is  given  the  initiative  on  a  very  easy  shot  to  "kill" 

BACKHAND  CORNER  SHOT 

On  the  backhand,  the  same  factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration  as  for  making  the 
forehand  corner  shot.     The  stroke  is  made  from  the  left  side  of  the  court  from  a  normal  back- 
hand position,  but  with  the  feet  placed  so  that  the  imaginary  line  through  the  toes  points  to  the 
right  front  corner.     The  ball  should  strike  the  front  wall  and  then  the  side  wall  before  bouncing 
on  the  floor. 

The  closer  the  player  can  stand  to  the  front  wall  in  making  the  corner  shot,  the  better  the 
angle  and  the  closer  the  ball  can  be  kept  to  the  front  wall,  making  the  opponent  run  the  maximum 
distance  to  retrieve  it. 

REVERSE  CORNER  SHOT:    As  its  name  implies,  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  corner 
shot  already  described.    It  is  made  from  the  same  position  and  depends  entirely  on  control  and 
accuracy  for  its  effectiveness. 

The  shot  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  corner  shot.     The  difference  is  that  the  ball  is 
hit  more  sharply  across  the  court  so  as  to  hit  the  side  wall  first,  and  then  the  front  wall.     The 
shot  should  hit  the  side  wall  about  a  foot  from  the  front  wall  and  low  enough  to  make  the  ball  re- 
bound and  strike  the  front  wall  just  above  the  tell-tale.     The  lower  the  ball  hits  the  front  wall 
without  striking  the  tell-tale,  the  more  effective  the  shot  is. 

This  shot  is  best  made  from  the  forecourt,  the  further  forward  the  better  the  angle.     The 
more  pronounced  the  underspin  put  on  the  ball,  the  closer  the  ball  will  hug  the  floor  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  opponent  to  retrieve. 
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Fig.  196.    Reverse  Corner  Shots. 


Fig.   197.     Drop  Shots. 


DROP  SHOT:     In  playing  a  ball  which  is  well  up  in  the  forecourt,  or  say,  within  three  yards 
of  the  front  wall,  both  the  alley  shot  and  the  crosscourt  shot  can  be  used  effectively.     They  should 
be  hit  very  hard  and  low.    Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  front  wall,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  hit  the  wall 
just  over  the  tin,  making  the  shot  practically  impossible  to  return.     For  the  same  reason,  the 
corner  and  reverse  corner  shots  are  generally  effective  played  from  this  position. 

However,  there  is  one  other  shot  which  should  be  used  occasionally  when  returning  balls 
from  the  shallow  forecourt.     That  is  the  drop  shot.    It  is  most  effective  when  the  opponent  is  ex- 
pecting a  deep  shot  -  either  alley  or  crosscourt. 

The  drop  shot  should  be  played  from  the  same  position  as  all  other  standard  forehand  and 
backhand  strokes  -  facing  the  side  wall,  feet  separated  for  balance  and  control,  knees  bent,  and 
body  crouched  forward.     Unlike  the  other  strokes,  there  is  very  little  wrist  action,  and  in  fact, 
very  little  stroke.     The  ball  is  blocked  rather  than  struck  so  that  it  will  go  to  the  front  wall  with 
as  little  velocity  as  possible.    It  must  hit  the  front  wall  just  over  the  tin  and  should  be  played 
into  a  corner  so  that  in  rebounding  from  the  front  wall  it  will  come  as  close  to  the  side  wall  as 
possible  without  rebounding  from  it.     Correctly  played,  the  drop  shot  will  fall  practically  dead 
from  the  front  wall  and  will  be  a  point  winner  unless  the  opponent  anticipated  the  stroke  and 
came  forward  before  the  ball  was  hit. 

Many  players  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  making  the  drop  shot.     They  do  not  bother  to 
get  set  before  making  the  shot,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  hit  the  ball  easily,  they  hold  the  racquet 
too  loosely  and  carelessly.     The  result  is  that  the  control  which  is  essential  is  lost.     Either  the 
ball  is  "tinned"  or  comes  out  so  far  into  the  court  that  it  is  a  set-up  for  the  opponent. 

SIDE  WALL  SHOT:     This  shot  is  so  difficult  to  make  effectively  that  it  should  not  be  tried 
until  the  other  shots  are  pretty  well  mastered.     Poorly  played,  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  no  shot  at 
all,  since  it  gives  all  of  the  advantage  to  the  opponent. 

The  shot  is  like  the  reverse  corner  shot  except  that  it  is  played  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  court.     For  instance,  the  forehand  side  wall  shot  is  made  from  the  right  side  and  the  ball  is 
played  against  the  right  wall.     The  shot  should  be  tried  only  from  a  position  well  in  front  of  the 
service  line.     Hit  the  ball  into  the  side  wall  so  that  it  will  rebound  and  strike  the  front  wall  just 
above  the  tin.     It  should  then  be  so  low  as  to  strike  the  floor  twice  before  hitting  the  other  side 
wall.     The  difficulty  is  that  in  making  the  shot  the  ball  is  not  aimed  at  the  critical  point  that  must 
be  hit.     The  ball  is  hit  at  the  side  wall  but  the  critical  point  which  must  be  hit  is  on  the  front 
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wall,  very  low  and  far  enough  from  the  other  side  wall  so  that  the  ball  will  not  hit  it  before 
bouncing  twice.    It  takes  experience  to  know  how  and  where  to  hit  the  ball  into  the  side  wall. 


Fig.   198.     Forehand  &  Backhand  Sidewall  Shots. 


Fig.   199.     Position  for  Receiving 
Serve  in  Forehand  Court 


THE  VOLLEY:    So  far,  it  has  been  assumed  that  all  shots  except  the  service  were  made 
after  the  ball  had  bounced  once  from  the  floor  and  either  before  or  after  hitting  the  rear  wall. 
Until  a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency  is  attained,  that  is  when  the  shots  should  be  made. 
However,  there  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  be  gained  by  hitting  the  ball  in  the  air  before  it 
touches  the  floor.    In  the  first  place,  it  may  save  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  strength  to  hit  the 
ball  as  it  goes  by  instead  of  following  it  back  and  chasing  it  around  the  court.     More  important 
yet,  volleying  usually  permits  a  player  to  keep  an  advantageous  position  in  the  court  and  at  the 
same  time  rushes  his  opponent  so  that  he  hasn't  time  to  get  set  for  the  return.     The  difficulty  is 
that  there  is  little  time  to  prepare  the  stroke  and  therefore  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  good 
shot.     Control  is  more  difficult. 

If  there  is  time  and  if  the  ball  is  in  a  position  which  permits,  the  volley  stroke  should  be 
made  similar  to  the  stroke  in  hitting  the  ball  after  the  bounce.     Usually  there  will  not  be  time 
for  so  much  backswing  and  the  ball  will  be  higher,  if  it  is  in  a  position  to  be  volleyed  at  all. 
This  necessitates  a  modified  stroke.    Due  to  the  shorter  backswing,  there  will  be  much  less 
wrist  action,  but  what  follow  through  there  is  on  the  stroke  will  be  mainly  due  to  wrist  action. 
Putting  the  racquet  into  position  so  quickly  will  require  a  tighter  grip  on  the  handle  and  the  whole 
arm  will  be  less  flexible.     For  very  fast  shots,  especially  in  returning  hard  serves  on  the  volley, 
the  ball  will  be  blocked  more  than  stroked. 

However  the  ball  is  hit,  it  is  as  important  that  it  should  be  accurately  placed  from  the 
volley  as  from  any  other  shot.     With  the  reduced  time  for  planning  and  making  the  shot,  this 
means  that  extraordinary  care  must  be  taken  in  placing  the  feet  and  getting  the  proper  balance. 
The  flight  of  the  ball  must  be  watched  until  the  very  moment  it  strikes  the  racquet,  and  a  su- 
preme effort  must  be  made  to  control  the  ball  and  place  it  advantageously. 

Usually  the  ball  is  hit  into  the  corners  as  for  a  corner  or  reverse  corner  shot.    Some- 
times when  there  is  time  for  a  full  stroke,  an  effective  alley  or  crosscourt  shot  can  be  made. 

POSITION  PLAY 

RETURN  OF  SERVICE:     The  position  the  receiver  should  take  for  the  return  of  service 
depends  on  the  type  of  service  to  be  received.    In  general,  he  should  stand  a  foot  or  two  back  of 
the  service  line,  near  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  facing  the  wall  away  from  the  server. 
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In  this  position,  the  receiver  is  ready  to  make  a  forehand  stroke  when  the  service  is  made 
to  the  forehand  court.     He  should  keep  his  feet  separated  enough  to  have  good  balance  and  control. 
His  knees  should  be  bent  and  body  crouched  forward  ready  to  move  suddenly  to  a  more  advanta- 
geous position  or  to  dodge  the  service  if  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  course  of  the  ball  is  determined,  the   receiver  should  shift  his  position  to 
that  most  suitable  for  making  the  return.     If  the  ball  is  going  to  be  close  to  the  backwall,  he 
should  move  back.    On  the  contrary,  if  the  ball  is  hard  hit  and  will  bounce  from  the  back  wall 
well  forward  into  the  court,  he  may  wish  to  move  farther  forward  to  get  into  position.     In  the 
same  way,  the  receiver  may  have  to  move  closer  to  the  side  wall  or  farther  from  it  in  order  to 
get  that  position  where  the  forehand  stroke  can  be  used  in  its  most  normal  manner  to  make  a 
shot  that  will  count.     Whenever  the  move  is  to  be  made,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  made  rapidly  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  shot. 

Sometimes  the  serve  will  strike  the  side  wall,  then  the  back  wall  near  its  center,  and  then 
rebound  forward  and  toward  the  other  sidewall.       The  receiver  will  often  start  by  facing  the  right 
wall,  turn  to  face  the  rear  wall  as  the  ball  goes  back  to  strike  the  wall,  and  finally  turn  to  face 
the  left  wall  as  the  ball  goes  completely  around  him.    He  then  quickly  moves  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  making  the  return  on  the  backhand,  using  the  normal  backhand  stroke. 
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Fig.  200.    Following  the  Ball 
Around  in  Rear  Corner. 


Fig.  201.    Stepping  Back  from  Serve 
to  Retain  Tactical  Position  . 


Fig.  202.     Position  for  Receiving 
Serve  in  Backhand  Court. 


The  fault  with  this  manner  of  receiving  the  serve  lies  in  the  position  advantage  it  gives  the 
server.    As  the  receiver  turns  with  the  ball,  the  server  crosses  over  to  the  center  of  the  court 
in  front  of  the  receiver,  the  most  advantageous  position  in  the  court.    Meanwhile,  the  receiver  is 
left  at  the  rear,  behind  his  opponent  and  practically  out  of  the  play. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  the  receiver  to  have  played  the  ball  differently.     Instead  of 
turning  with  the  ball,  it  would  have  been  to  his  advantage  to  have  stepped  backward,  keeping  the 
ball  in  front  of  him  to  be  played  on  the  forehand.    Not  only  would  this  prevent  the  server  from 
crossing  over,  but  it  would  actually  crowd  him  back  against  the  side  wall  to  keep  from  getting 
hit.    A  good  crosscourt  shot  or  an  alley  shot  down  the  right  side  wall  by  the  receiver  would  then 
be  either  a  point  winner  or  at  least  a  very  forcing  shot. 

In  receiving  the  ball  in  the  left  court,  the  receiver  should  stand  in  about  the  same  position 
as  for  the  right  court  -  except  that  he  should  face  the  left  wall.    If  possible,  all  balls  should  be 
played  on  the  backhand  when  receiving  in  the  left  court.    Otherwise,  the  tactics  for  receiving 
are  similar  to  those  already  described. 
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The  diagram  shows  why  it  is  better  not  to  turn  with  the  ball  if  it  can  be  helped.  Just  as  on 
the  forehand,  if  the  receiver  can  back  away  from  the  ball  fast  enough,  he  can  crowd  his  opponent 
against  the  right  wall  out  of  the  play,  leaving  the  whole  left  side  of  the  court  open  for  his  return. 

AFTER  THE  RETURN  OF  SERVICE:    After  the  serve,  both  players  try  to  reach  the  tacti- 
cal center  of  the  court  and  to  keep  this  position,  making  the  opponent  keep  to  the  rear  and  to  the 
sides.     This  tactical  position  is  at  approximately  the  intersection  of  the  service  line  and  line 
dividing  the  service  courts  from  each  other.     Here  the  player  should  take  his  position  facing  the 
front  wall,  feet  widely  spaced  for  balance  and  control,  knees  bent,  and  body  crouched  forward 
ready  to  jump  to  whatever  position  is  necessary  to  receive  the  next  ball. 

Each  player  should  hit  every  ball  with  the  idea  of  opening  up  a  path  to  the  tactical  center 
position,  keeping  his  opponent  from  getting  the  ball,  or  keeping  him  from  getting  back  to  this 
position  even  if  he  does  get  the  ball.    After  each  shot,  the  player  should  do  his  best  to  get  back 
to  the  tactical  center  if  he  has  left  it. 


Fig.  203.     Backing  Away  from  Ball  to  Crowd  Opponent. 


Fig.  204.    Center  Position. 


If  the  opponent  is  a  terrifically  hard  hitter,  it  may  be  that  the  best  tactical  position  is 
farther  back  than  the  service  line.    On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  a  soft  hitter  employing  many  cor- 
ner and  drop  shots,  it  may  be  that  the  best  position  will  be  a  little  in  front  of  the  service  line.  A 
player  should  make  an  early  decision  as  to  his  opponent's  methods  and  be  guided  accordingly. 

Throughout  the  play,  try  to  keep  in  front  of  the  opponent.     From  the  front  position  the  of- 
fensive can  be  maintained  and  the  opponent  can  be  forced  to  a  defensive  style  of  play. 

With  experience  comes  the  ability  to  anticipate  the  opponent's  shot.    In  first  class  squash, 
a  great  majority  of  the  shots  must  be  anticipated,  and  the  further  ahead  they  can  be  anticipated, 
the  better.    If  the  direction  of  the  next  shot  is  anticipated,  then  of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to 
return  to  the  tactical  center  position.     Go  to  the  spot  where  the  ball  will  be.     Unless  the  place 
for  the  next  shot  is  known  ahead  of  time,  the  player  must  return  to  the  center  to  be  prepared  for 
any  shot. 

FOOTWORK:     The  placing  of  the  feet  for  making  the  various  shots  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed.   Also,  it  has  been  made  obvious  that  a  player  must  move  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  court 
during  play.     The  distance  to  be  travelled  and  the  little  time  available  make  it  very  difficult  to 
place  the  feet  properly  once  a  position  is  reached.    In  fact,  it  is  often  impossible  to  place  the 
feet  in  the  ideal  positions  in  making  the  more  difficult  shots.     However,    the  difficulties  involved 
should  not  cause  a  player  to  reduce  his  efforts  to  attain  correct  positions  for  shot  making,  nor  to 
feel  that  footwork  is  any  the  less  important. 
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Standing  in  the  proper  position  permits  the  making  of  a  more  powerful  stroke,  and  even 
more  important,  it  enables  the  player  to  control  the  ball  many  times  more  accurately  than  he 
could  from  a  faulty  position.     This  means  that  between  two  players  of  approximately  equal  abil- 
ity, the  one  using  careful  footwork  will  have  the  advantage  by  a  great  margin.    His  every  shot 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  going  right  to  the  intended  spot. 

It  requires  constant  effort  and  attention  to  play  with  proper  footwork.     Shots  must  be  an- 
ticipated as  far  ahead  as  possible  and  the  quickest  possible  start  must  be  made  in  order  to  get 
into  position.     The  manner  of  getting  to  the  ball  must  be  planned  out,  as  must  the  timing ;  direc- 
tion, number  of  steps,  and  size  of  steps.     Otherwise,  the  feet  will  be  found  to  be  crossed,  the 
wrong  one  forward,  the  balance  wrong,  thus  preventing  the  attainment  of  the  intended  stance. 
Naturally,  the  shorter  the  steps,  the  better  the  chance  of  getting  to  the  correct  position,  but  the 
steps  cannot  be  too  short  or  the  movement  around  the  court  will  be  too  slow  and  awkward. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  acquire  good  footwork  is  to  try  and  always  get  to  the  ball  sooner 
than  is  necessary.    Once  arrived  in  position,  try  to  place  the  feet  properly  and  **get  set"  for  the 
shot  before  even  starting  it.     This  will  prevent  the  fault  of  almost  all  beginners  -  running  for  the 
ball  and  hitting  it  on  the  run  from  whatever  position  occurs  when  the  ball  is  reached.     Eliminating 
this  fault  will  eliminate  one  of  the  biggest  causes  of  sloppy  play,  but  it  can  not  be  done  without 
the  most  rigorous  application.     You  can't  be  lazy. 

TACTICS 

At  any  particular  instant  of  a  game,  it  can  usually  be  said  that  one  player  is  on  the  offen- 
sive while  the  other  is  constrained  to  defensive  play.     Therefore,  it  follows  that  every  player 
should  have  sound  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  tactics.     This  is  true  even  if  the  best  defense 
is  an  attack,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  fine  defensive  play  often  brings  offensive  results. 

Every  single  shot  should  be  made  with  a  definite  purpose  and  according  to  a  set  plan. 
Speaking  defensively,  every  shot  should  be  so  placed  as  to  keep  the  opponent  out  of  the  way, 
leaving  a  clear  path  to  the  center  of  the  court.     If  the  shot  permits  the  opponent  to  block  the  way 
to  a  good  position  for  retrieving  the  next  shot,  then  the  defense  is  likely  to  crumble  right  there. 
As  in  war,  you  may  not  get  a  chance  to  make  more  than  one  mistake. 

Another  principle  of  defense  is  to  anticipate  the  opponent's  play.     This  involves  watching 
the  ball  constantly.     By  watching  the  ball,  a  player  will  see  enough  of  his  opponent  to  guess  his 
intentions,  both  through  his  stance,  the  way  he  prepares  his  shot,  and  by  his  pattern  of  play.     The 
only  time  a  player  should  not  watch  the  flight  of  the  ball  is  when  it  goes  to  the  rear  directly  in 
back  of  him.     If  he  watches  it  at  that  time,  he  probably  will  not  be  able  to  turn  rapidly  enough  to 
follow  it  to  the  front  wall  after  his  opponent  hits  it,  and  that  is  the  time  he  most  needs  to  watch 
it.     Then  too,  there  is  some  danger  of  being  hit  in  the  face  if  the  head  is  turned  to  the  rear. 

Finally,  whether  or  not  a  forcing  shot  can  be  made,  the  ball  should  be  so  played  as  to  avoid 
giving  the  opponent  a  "set-up*,  or  a  ball  on  which  he  can  win  the  point.     This  is  best  accomplishec 
by  keeping  the  ball  low,  deep,  and  near  the  side  wall. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  offensive  play  is  to  hit  the  ball  where  the  opponent  cannot  get  it. 
However,  if  a  player  tries  to  win  the  point  on  every  shot  he  makes,  he  will  make  more  errors 
than  placements,  and  he  will  eventually  lose  because  of  his  errors.     For  that  reason,  a  player 
should  keep  a  continuous  mental  record  of  the  effect  of  his  shots.    On  any  particular  type  of  shot, 
if  there  are  more  errors  than  effective  shots,  the  margin  of  safety  should  be  increased  until  the 
errors  are  brought  down  to  a  safe  percentage.    An  opponent  should  be  made  to  win  his  points, 
they  should  not  be  given  to  him  through  errors. 

A  player  must  not  leave  too  large  a  margin  of    safety  in  making  his  shots  or  they  will  be 
relatively  easy  for  his  opponent  to  handle.     Then  the  burden  of  the  defense  will  rest  on  his  own 
shoulders. 

An  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  "kill"  a  shot  or  to  try  to  win  the  point  outright  until  a 
favorable  opportunity  is  presented.     A  real  opportunity  consists  of  being  in  position  for  the  shot, 
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having  perfect  control  of  balance,  and  having  the  opponent  either  out  of  position  or  off  balance. 
Naturally,  it  is  perferable  to  make  the  decisive  shots  from  the  forecourt.    If  the  situation  is  not 
favorable,  play  a  shot  that  has  the  best  promise  of  getting  the  opponent  out  of  position  to  create 
a  future  opportunity  for  the  "kill". 

Try  to  box  your  opponent  between  yourself  and  the  wall  so  that  he  cannot  start  after  the 
ball  until  after  you  have  completed  your  stroke  and  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  get  there. 

Try  to  keep  him  off  balance;  make  him  run  continually  with  never  a  chance  to  get  set.     Try 
to  tire  him  out  so  that  his  ability  will  be  decreased  by  his  physical  exhaustion.     You  can  do  this 
by  varying  your  own  game.    Do  not  allow  your  play  to  fall  into  any  set  pattern  so  that  he  can  tell 
what  to  expect  next.     Do  not  make  him  run  only  back  and  forth  across  the  court;  and  do  not  make 
him  run  only  up  and  back  from  the  forecourt.     Make  him  run  both  to  the  sides  and  to  the  front 
until  he  can't  tell  what  is  coming.     When  he  shows  signs  of  slowing  up,  increase  the  number  of 
drop  and  corner  shots;  running  to  the  front  wall  and  back  is  the  most    exhausting  part  of  the  game. 

Vary  the  pace  of  your  hitting.     Mix  soft  shots  with  hard  ones  when  they  are  least  expected. 
Conceal  your  shots.     Delay  them  so  that  their  direction  can  be  foreseen  only  at  the  very  last 
moment. 

Press  to  the  forecourt  in  front  of  your  opponent.     Volley  when  possible,  to  break  the  rhythm 
of  play  and  to  catch  your  opponent  off  guard. 

Make  him  run  extreme  distances.  Follow  a  hard  right  hand  alley  shot  with  a  drop  shot  or 
corner  shot  in  the  left  front  corner,  and  vice  versa.  Make  him  reach  to  the  limit  for  everything 
and  beware  of  playing  a  shot  which  will  bounce  out  into  the  center  of  the  court. 

Above  all,  don't  get  the  idea  that  the  harder  you  hit  the  more  aggressive  your  play  will  be. 
In  squash,  the  hardest  shots  are  the  most  likely  to  bounce  off  the  back  wall,  and  then  they  are 
easy  to  handle.    Hit  the  ball  no  harder  than  you  can  control  it  and  remember  that  the  softest 
shots  are  often  the  most  effective. 

If  you  are  winning,  do  not  change  your  style  of  play.    If  you  are  losing,  try  some  other  plan 
of  attack.    If  you  are  off  your  game,  check  to  see  that  you  are  watching  the  ball  closely  to  the 
moment  of  impact.     Check  your  footwork.     See  if  you  are  hitting  the  ball  low.     If  you  cannot  find 
what  is  wrong,  do  not  be  upset  by  it.     Continue  to  analyze  your  play  for  faults  and  possible  im- 
provements. 

RULES  OF  PLAY 

SCORE:     Every  point  won  by  either  player  shall  add  one  to  his  score. 

GAME:     The  game  shall  be  fifteen  up,  that  is,  the  player  who  first  scores  fifteen  points 
wins  the  game,  except  that: 

a.  At  thirteen  all  the  first  one  reaching  thirteen  points  must  elect  one  of  the  following  be- 
fore the  next  serve: 

1.  Set  to  five  points  -  making  the  game  eighteen  points. 

2.  Set  to  three  points  -  making  the  game  sixteen  points. 

3.  No  set,  in  which  event  the  game  remains  fifteen  points. 

b.  At  fourteen  all  provided  the  score  has  not  been  thirteen  all,  the  receiver  must  elect 
one  of  the  following  before  the  next  serve: 

1.  Set  to  three  -  making  the  game  seventeen  points. 

2.  No  set,  in  which  event  the  game  remains  fifteen  points. 

MATCH:     The  maximum  number  of  games  in  a  match  shall  be  five. 

SERVER:    At  the  start  of  a  match  the  choice  to  serve  or  receive  shall  be  decided  by  the 
spin  of  a  racquet;  thereafter  whenever  the  server  loses  a  point  he  shall  also  lose  the  serve. 
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SERVICE:    At  the  beginning  of  each  game,  and  each  time  there  is  a  new  server,  the  ball 
shall  be  served  from  whichever  service  box  the  server  elects,  and  thereafter  alternately  until 
the  service  is  lost  or  until  the  end  of  the  game.     If  the  server  serves  from  the  wrong  box  there 
shall  be  no  penalty  and  the  service  shall  count  as  if  served  from  the  correct  box,  except  that,  if 
the  receiver  does  not  attempt  to  return  the  service,  he  may  demand  that  it  be  served  from  the 
other  box. 

The  server,  until  the  ball  has  left  the  racquet  from  the  service,  must  stand  with  at  least 
one  foot  on  the  floor  within,  and  not  touching,  the   line  surrounding  the  service  box  and  serve  the 
ball  on  to  the  front  wall  above  the  service  line  and  below  the   sixteen  foot  line  before  it  touches 
any  other  part  of  the  court,  so  that  on  its  rebound  (return)  is  first  strikes  the  floor  within  but 
not  touching,  the  lines  of  the  opposite  service  court,  either  before  or  after  touching  any  other 
wall  or  walls  within  the  court;  otherwise  it  is  a  fault. 

If  it  be  the  first  fault,  the  server  shall  serve  again  from  the  same  side.    If  the  server 
makes  two  consecutive  faults,  or  a  double  fault,  he  loses  that  point. 

NOTE:     When  one  service  fault  has  been  called,  and  play  for  any  reason  whatsoever  has 
stopped  on  the  second  service,  the  first  fault  does  not  stand,  and  the  server  is  entitled  to  two 
new  services. 

RETURN  OF  SERVICE  AND  SUBSEQUENT  PLAY: 

a.  To  make  a  good  return  the  ball  must  be  struck  on  the  volley  or  before  it  has  touched 
the  floor  twice,  and  reach  the  front  wall  on  the  fly  above  the  telltale,  and  it  may  touch 
any  wall  or  walls  within  the  court  before  or  after  reaching  the  front  wall. 

b.  A  service  called  a  fault  may  not  be  played,  but  the  receiver  may  volley  any  service 
which  has  struck  the  front  wall  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

c.  Until  the  ball  has  been  touched  or  has  hit  the  floor  twice,  it  may  be  struck  at  any  num- 
ber of  times. 

d.  If,  on  the  first  bounce  from  the  floor  the  ball  hits  on  or  above  the  6-1/2 '    line  on  the 
back  wall,  the  point  shall  be  played  over. 

e.  If  at  any  time  the  ball  hits  outside,  the  playing  surface  of  the  court,  which  includes  the 
ceiling  and  or  lights  except  as  provided  under  the  rules  for  service,  it  is  a  point  against 
the  player  so  hitting  the  ball. 

LET:    A  let  is  the  stopping  of  play  and  the  playing  over  of  the  point.     The  following  are  lets 
which  are  not  definitely  covered  in  other  rules,  and  a  let  shall  be  called; 

a.  If  the  striker  is  inadvertently  hindered  by  his  opponent  from  reaching  or  striking  at  the 
ball. 

b.  If,  owing  to  the  position  of  his  opponent,  a  player  is  unable  to  avoid  being  touched  by  the 
ball. 

c.  If  the  player  refrains  from  striking  at  the  ball  owing  to  a  reasonable  fear  of  injuring 
his  opponent. 

NOTE:     No  let  shall  be  allowed  on  any  stroke  a  player  makes: 

1.  Unless  in  the  act  of  striking,  and  before  hitting  the  ball,  he  touches  or  is  touched  by  his 
opponent,  or  his  opponents  racquet. 

2.  Unless  the  striker  could  have  made  a  good  return. 

KEEPING  OUT  OF  OPPONENT'S  WAY:     Each  player  must  get  out  of  his  opponent's  way 
immediately  after  he  has  struck  the  ball,  and  do  all  he  can  to: 

a.    Give  his  opponent  a  fair  view  of  the  ball;  however  interference  purely  with  the  adver- 
sary's vision  in  following  the  flight  of  the  ball  is  no   let. 
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b.  Avoid  interfering  with  him  in  getting  to,  and/or  striking  at  the  ball. 

c.  Leave  him,  as  far  as  possible,  free  to  play  the  ball  to  any  part  of  the  front  wall,  or  to 
either  side  wall  near  the  front  wall. 

BAULK:    If  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee  interference  with  the  striker  is  unnecessary,  it 
shall  constitute  a  baulk.    When  a  baulk  is  called,  the  play  shall  stop,  the  point  shall  go  to  the 
player  interfered  with,  and  the  game  shall  continue  as  if  the  player  had  won  the  point. 

Unnecessary  crowding  shall  constitute  a  baulk  even  though  the  opposing  player  is  not  actu- 
ally prevented  from  reaching  the  ball  or  striking  at  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  referee  to  call  a  let  or  baulk,  immediately  stopping  the  play. 

FAIR  BALL  TOUCHING  PLAYERS:    If  a  fair  ball,  after  hitting  the  front  wall  and  before 
being  played  again,  touches  either  player,  or  anything  he  wears  or  carries,  before  touching  the 
floor  twice,  the  player  so  touched  loses  the  point. 

FAIRLY  STRUCK  BALL  HITTING  PLAYERS:    If  the  ball,  after  being  struck  from  a  good 
service  or  return  and  before  reaching  the  front  wall,  hits  the  striker's  opponent,  or  his  racquet 
or  anything  he  wears  or  carries: 

a.  The  striker  shall  win  the  point  if  the  ball  would  have  hit  the  front  wall  fairly  without 
first  touching  any  other  wall. 

b.  If  the  return  would  have  hit  the  front  wall  fairly  but  first  would  have  touched  some  other 
wall  or  walls,  it  shall  be  a  let. 

c.  If  the  return  would  not  have  been  good,  the  striker  shall  lose  the  point. 

d.  The  referee  shall  decide  as  to  (a),  (b)  or  (c).     When  there  is  no  referee  in  case  of  doubt, 
it  shall  be  a  let. 

Note:    Play  shall  cease  even  though  the  ball  goes  up. 

PLAYER'S  PRIVILEDGE  IN  CASE  OF  LET  OR  BAULK:    If  the  referee  fails  to  call  a  let 
or  baulk  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  player  he  has  been  interfered  with,  the  player  may  appeal  to 
the  referee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

CONTINUITY  OF  PLAY:    Play  shall  be  continuous  from  the  first  service  until  the  match 
is  concluded,  except  that  between  the  third  and  fourth  games  play  may  be  suspended  by  either 
player  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  and  except  that,  when  necessitated  by  circumstances 
not  within  the  control  of  the  players,  the  referee  may  suspend  play  for  such  a  period  as  he  may 
consider  necessary.     This  provision  shall  be  strictly  construed  and  play  shall  never  be  sus- 
pended to  allow  a  player  to  recover  his  strength  or  his  wind.     The  referee  shall  be  the  sole  judge 
of  intentional  delay,  and  after  giving  due  warning  he  must  disqualify  the  offender. 

CONDITION  OF  BALL: 

a.  No  ball,  before  or  during  a  match,  may  be  artificially  treated,  that  is,  heated  or  chilled. 

b.  At  any  time,  when  not  in  actual  play,  another  ball  may  be  substituted  by  the  mutal  con- 
sent of  the  contestants  or  by  decision  of  the  referee. 

REFEREE: 

a.  The  referee's  decision  on  all  questions  shall  be  final. 

b.  In  all  matches  sanctioned  by  the  United  States  Squash  Racquets  Association  the  referees 
must  be  individuals  recognized  by  the  United  States  Squash  Racquets  Association  as 
amateurs. 
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Fred  G-  Clarke,  Jr.,  of  Seattle,  Washington.    #1  Ranking  Squash 
Player    -   Pacific  Coast  -  (1950-1951). 
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SAFETY  IN  SQUASH  RACQUETS 

Squash  racquets  is  a  relatively  safe  sport.     The  following  points  may  serve  to  eliminate  or 
keep  at  a  negligible  minimum  any  chances  for  injury.     Wearing  of  proper  shoes,  sox,  and  clothing, 
non-shatterable  glasses  or  eye  guards  for  those  needing  glasses,  and  proper  warm-up  are  fun- 
damental precautions. 

1.  Keeping  the  eye  on  the  ball  is  a  "must",  not  only  for  good  play,  but  to  know  at  all  times  when 
and  where  opponents  may  be  swinging  at  the  ball. 

2.  Every  court  should  be  equipped  with  light  switches  mounted  outside,  with  a  red  warning  light 
outside  to  indicate  play  in  progress.    Plate  glass  windows  permit  others  outside  to  watch  play, 
and  never  to  interfere  or  open  doors  while  play  is  in  progress. 

3.  While  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  ball,  one  must  keep  in  mind  his  opponent  must 
have  a  certain  right  of  way  to  avoid  injuries. 

4.  Many  injuries  result  from  improper  warm-up.    It  is  well  to  retain  sweat  suits  for  preliminary 
stroking,  removing  them  when  the  body  is  ready  for  aggressive  and  sustained  play. 

5.  If  open  one  or  three  wall  courts  are  used  outdoors  or  indoors,  it  is  well  to  space  each  court 
at  least  six  feet  from  adjacent  courts  to  prevent  wild  swinging  and  dashes  into  the  path  of  play 
next  door. 

6.  High  top  and  well  laced  basketball  shoes  are  recommended  to  prevent  ankle  injuries.     Quick 
stops  and  starts  demand  much  of  non-conditioned  feet.    It  is  well  to  wear  clean  thin  cotton 
sox  inside  the  heavier  wool  sox  to  prevent  blisters.     Talcum  sprinkled  between  the  two  layers 
of  sox  is  helpful.     Frequent  changes  of  sweat  sox  is  mandatory  for  best  foot  hygiene  and 
safety. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Table  tennis  is  undoubtedly  a  miniature  descendent  of  tennis,  and  its  absolute  origin  is  in 
doubt.     Frank  Menke,  in  his  History  of  Sports  speaks  of  two  claims  that  have  been  made;  one  that 
the  game  was  originated  in  Massachusetts  in  the  1890's,  with  a  light  knitted  web  ball,  under  the 
name  of  indoor  tennis,  and  the  other  that  it  had  origin  in  India  by  an  English  army  officer  who 
improvised  the  game  of  outdoor  tennis  on  a  table,  with  upright  books  used  as  nets.    Still  others 
say  it  started  in  South  Africa.    Since  the  latter  two  versions  stem  from  an  English  origin,  and 
since  we  do  have  record  that  British  sports  catalogs  advertised  table  tennis  equipment  in  the 
1880's,  we  might  rightfully  assume  the  game  developed  in  England  as  an  indoor  version  of  ten- 
nis sometime  after   1850.     It  was  promoted  under  several  names,  among  them  "gossima".     To 
Mr.  James  Gibb,  an  Englishman,  goes  the  credit  for  the  first  hollow  celluloid  ball  to  replace  the 
balls  of  cork  or  solid  rubber  then  in  vogue.     This  occurred  just  prior  to  1900,  and  the  idea  was 
manufactured  shortly  afterward;  plus  the  coining  of  the  name  "ping  pong"  derived  no  doubt  from 
the  sound  of  the  new  celluloid  ball  in  its  bounces. 

Under  the  name  "ping  pong"  it  spread  like  wild  fire  to  many  countries,  but  quickly  died  out 
largely  due  to  the  direct  over-the-net  service  which  could  hardly  be  coped  with  and  the  lack  of 
standardized  rules.     Mr.  Good,  of  London,  came  out  with  a  rubber  studded  paddle  face  in  1902, 
and  this  new  feature  gave  the  players  a  chance  to  control  their  shots  and  to  slow  up  the  over- 
zealous  approach  to  the  net.     The  game  moved  slowly  along  until  after  World  War  I,  after  which 
time  it  has  moved  forward  as  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  sports,  becoming  one  of  the  most 
scientific,  most  spectacular,  and  most  fascinating  games  ever  presented  the  public. 

Four  nations  seem  to  have  made  the  greatest  contributions  to  the  game.     They  are;  the 
United  States  with  the  newer  hollow,  celluloid  ball;  Hungary,  the  bounce  service  and  tactical  de- 
velopment of  the  game;  England  the  rubber  faced  racket;  and  Germany  the  international  organi- 
zation and  playing  code. 

The  early  progress  made  in  this  sport  was  best  made  by  the  Hungarians  who  studied  and 
played  the  game  almost  as  a  national  pastime.     They  developed  terrific  drives,  and  an  acrobatic 
defense   sometimes  25  feet  back  of  the  table,  with  the  result  that  they  captured  almost  all  the 
world  championships  and  honors  up  to   1937,  when  the  United  States  players  finally  captured  both 
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the  men's  and  women's  titles,  a  feat  never  before  duplicated  by  both  sexes.    Some  of  our  e/arly 
progress  in  table  tennis  skill  stems  from  exhibition  tours  of  some  of  the  great  Hungarian  cham- 
pions who  often  played  before  as  many  as  20,000  spectators  in  this  country. 

Only  20  years  ago  the  official  rules  advised  all  women  to  wear  skirts  that  clear  the  ground, 
and  spoke  of  it  as  "poor  man's  billiards".     But  that  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past  as  millions  now  play 
the  game  with  great  enthusiasm.    Our  United  States  Table  Tennis  Association  was  organized  in 
1933,  with  one  of  the  most  complicated  set  of  rules  of  any  sport.    It  is  perhaps  true  that  more 
people  play  this  game  today  than  any  other  sport,  except  perhaps  bowling.    All  kinds  of  tourna- 
ments are  now  held,  including  school,  city,  county,  state,  national,  and  international.    It  is  be- 
coming a  standard  game  for  the  home  basement  or  recreation  room,  and  perhaps  has  no  peer 
among  social-recreational  games  for  school,  YMCA,  YWCA,  YHA,  playgrounds,  recreation 
centers,  churches,  and  all  kinds  of  places.    It  lends  itself  easily  to  intramural  organization,  with 
little  organizational  or  supervisional  responsibility.    Many  schools  throughout  the  nation  are 
stimulating  the  game  by  instruction,  and  by  the  use  of  visiting  experts  who  give  exhibitions  to 
excite  the  fancy  of  all  present,  thus  popularizing  the  game  among  old  and  young. 

Table  tennis  is  big  business  today.     The  millions  of  balls  and  paddles  or  bats  sold  is 
amazing.    In  1939  some  20,000,000  bats  were  sold  in  this  country,  or  one  for  every  six  people  in 
the  nation.     The  figure  has  since  increased.    One  thing  that  held  the  game  back  earlier  was  the 
costly  tables  and  equipment,   with  their  price  maintained  under  trade  mark.     With  the  advent  of 
Table  Tennis  instead  of  the  protected  Ping  Pong  labels  sets  were  soon  sold  for  a  fraction  of  the 
former  costs,  and  schools  and  families  also  began  to  make  up  their  own  tables. 

One  thing  that  makes  the  game  so  much  fun  is  the  fact  that  in  doubles  each  player  must 
alternate  shots.     The  big  difference  between  the  dub  and  the  champion  or  expert  is  the  fact  that 
the  former  stands  close  to  the  table,  while  the  latter  places  himself  well  to  the  rear,  having 
command  of  a  variety  of  chop  and  slice  and  delayed  shots  which  all  serve  to  keep  the  opponent 
back  and  on  defense.    Also  the  dub  has  one  type  of  simple  service,  while  the  expert  may  employ 
several  types  of  service.    Good  players  can  keep  the  ball  going  almost  forever.    In  1935,  in  the 
world's  title  match,  Haguenauer  of  France  and  Kohn  of  Austria  rallied  20  minutes  for  a  single 
point,  the  ball  crossing  the  net  1590  times. 

The  stream  lined  modern  game  has  recognized  standing  in  the  world  of  sport.    Experts 
play  strenuously,  and  can  get  the  maximum  in  exercise  from  it.     The  mediocre  player  can  get  as 
much  recreational  value  as  the  expert.    It  is  a  wonderful  game  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
among  whom  great  skills  can  be  developed.    During  World  War  II  it  perhaps  was  the  most  fre- 
quently played  game  among  all  servicemen  at  the  camps,  but  particularly  when  they  were  off 
duty  and  wanted  something  to  do.    Many  universities  have  had  as  many  as  500  to  700  men  and  al- 
most a  like  number  of  women  competing  for  the  intramural  championships.    No  school  is  too 
small  in  the  nation  to  sponsor  tournaments  in  table  tennis,  regardless  of  their  utter  lack  of  fa- 
cilities and  adequate  teaching  staff.     Tournaments  will  run  themselves  after  being  started,  and 
the  initial  outlay  is  insignificant.    School  shops  or  individuals  can  make  the  tables  with  little  ex- 
pense or  effort. 

The  author  has  tried  one  scheme  through  the  years  in  conducting  intramural  tournaments 
that  might  have  value  in  some  schools.    Dates  were  set  for  the  table  tennis  tournament  in  the 
evening.    Play  took  place  in  the  school  cafeteria  where  the  heavy  tables  were  rearranged  and 
placed  together  to  approximate  official  size.     Cardboard  nets,  cut  to  shape,  were  merely  thumb- 
tacked  to  the  end  of  a  table  and  the  other  table  pushed  into  it.     Chairs  were  arranged  all  around 
the  cafeteria  walls,  and  playing  tables  in  the  large  center  area.    In  this  way  a  large  number  of 
matches  can  be  played  simultaneously,  and  an  equally  large  gallery  of  spectators  can  enjoy  the 
action.     Twenty  minutes  at  the  end  serves  to  rearrange  the  tables  and  chairs,  and  the  clean  up 
so  no  one  would  even  suspect  the  nature  of  the  night's  activity  on  the  following  morning. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  -  PLAYING  HINTS  -  TECHNIQUES 

GRIPPING  THE  PADDLE 

The  tennis  grip  is  generally  accepted  as  the  most  satisfactory  grip  and  is  now  used  by  al- 
most all  of  the  better  players.     Grasp  the  handle  of  the  paddle  well  up  near  the  flat  blade  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  actually  on  the  two  playing  surfaces  of  the  paddle  as  shown  in  Figs.  205  and 
206.    A  firm  grip  should  be  kept  on  the  paddle  at  all  times. 


Fig.  205 

This  side  of  the 
paddle  always  hits 
the  ball  in  a  fore- 
hand stroke. 


Fig.  206 

With  a  backhand 
stroke  this  side  of 
the  paddle  always 
hits  the  ball. 


FOOTWORK 

A  ball  approaching  from  the  right  should  be  hit  with  a  forehand  stroke.     The  feet  should 
be  in  the  position  shown  here  and  the  left  shoulder  well  toward  the  table. 

A  ball  on  the  left  is  hit  with  a  backhand  stroke  and  the  position  of  the  feet  are  shown 
above.     This  time  the  right  shoulder  is  toward  the  table. 
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Fig.  207 
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Fig.  208 


THE  HALF- VOLLEY  STROKE 

This  is  the  first  stroke  to  master  as  it  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  method  of  returning  the 
ball  to  your  opponent.    Stand  close  to  the  table  and  as  the  ball  starts  its  bounce,  return  it  with  an 
easy  "push"  motion.     Keep  the  paddle  blade  about  perpendicular  and  use  either  a  forehand  or 
backhand  stroke  as  necessary.    Remember  that  the  faster  the  ball  comes  toward  you  the  less 
"push"  you  need  to  give  it.     The  half-volley  is   primarily  a  defensive  stroke  but  the  ball  is  re- 
turned to  your  opponent  so  quickly  and  you  can  change  its  direction  so  easily  by  a  slight  turn  of 
the  paddle  that  it  is  very  deceptive  and  will  often  catch  him  off  guard.     (Figure  209) 

THE  FOREHAND  CHOP 

The  forehand  chop  is  probably  the  most  used  defensive  stroke  of  the  game.    Fast  drives  by 
your  opponent  can  be  lobbed  gently  back  onto  the  table  time  after  time  when  you  have  once  mas- 
tered this  stroke.    (Figure  210) 

At  the  beginning  of  this  stroke  hold  the  paddle  about  shoulder  high  with  the  blade  tilted 
backward.    Note  that  the  feet  and  left  shoulder  are  in  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  207. 

Instead  of  hitting  the  ball  with  a  forward  motion  alone,  hit  downward  as  well  as  forward  and 
finish  the  stroke  as  shown  here.     The  ball  should  be  hit  at  the  very  top  of  its  bounce.  (Figure  211) 
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Fig.  209 
THE  BACKHAND  CHOP 


Fig.  210 


Fig.  211 


The  backhand  chop  is  also  a  defensive  stroke  and  is  used  to  return  a  ball  that  approaches 
you  on  the  left.    It  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  forehand  chop. 

Start  the  stroke  about  shoulder  high  with  the  blade  tilted  backward.    Feet  and  shoulder 
should  be  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  208. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  forehand  chop,  hit  forward  and  downward  and  follow  through.     The 
ball  should  be  hit  at  the  top  of  its  bounce. 


Fig.  212 


Fig.  213 


This  is  what  happens  when  you  chop  a  ball.    It  is  given  tremendous  underspin,(see  direc- 
tion of  arrow  around  ball  in  Fig.  214)  and  when  your  opponent  hits  it  back  it  is  still  spinning  in 
that  direction.    He  must  either  chop  the  ball  himself  to  reverse  the  spin,  or  hit  it  higher  to  clear 
the  net.    In  either  case  you  are  making  it  difficult  for  him  and  he  must  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  overdrive  or  hit  into  the  net. 
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Fig.  214 
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THE  FOREHAND  DRIVE 

You  will  never  become  really  good  at  the  game  unless  you  can,  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents, take  the  offensive.     The  forehand  drive  or  slam  is  the  easiest  to  acquire  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  reliable. 

When  a  ball  with  a  fairly  high  bounce  comes  to  you  on  the  right  side  of  the  table,  it  is  a 
set-up  for  a  forehand  drive.    Start  the  drive  about  table  high  with  the  paddle  blade  tilted  forward. 
Your  position  should  be  as  in  Fig.    207  with  the  left  shoulder  toward  the  table. 

Hit  swiftly  upward  as  well  as  forward,  shifting  the  weight  from  the  right  to  the  left  foot 
as  you  follow  through.  Use  a  free  arm  swing,  bringing  shoulder,  elbow  and  wrist  into  action. 
Hit  the  ball  at  the  top  of  its  bounce. 


Fig.  215 


Fig.  216 


THE  BACKHAND  DRIVE 

The  backhand  drive  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  the  forehand  drive  and  with  the  aver- 
age player  not  nearly  as  reliable.    Once  mastered,  however,  it  is  extremely  fast  and  deceptive. 

Start  the  stroke  with  right  shoulder  toward  the  table  and  the  feet  placed  as  shown  in  Fig. 
208.     The  paddle  should  be  held  about  table  high  and  tilted  forward. 

As  in  the  forehand  drive,  swing  sharply  forward  and  upward  with  a  free  arm.    Shift  the 
weight  from  the  left  to  the  right  foot  as  you  finish  the  stroke.     Hit  the  ball  at  the  top  of  its  bounce. 
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Fig.  217 


Fig.  218 
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This  is  what  happens  to  the  ball  when  you  hit  a  forehand  or  backhand  drive.     The  upward 
motion  of  the  swing  gives  the  ball  topspin  (direction  shown  by  arrow  around  ball  in  Fig.  219. 
With  a  fast  drive  this  is  necessary  if  the  ball  is  to  clear  the  net  and  drop  sharply  enough  to  hit 
the  table. 
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Fig.  219 


ADVANCE  ATTACKING  STROKES 


THE  DROP  SHOT.  -  This  is  a  stroke  which  you  should  master  and  use  when  you  have 
driven  your  opponent  well  back  from  the  table  with  a  series  of  fast  drives.    When  a  ball  is  chopped 
back  to  you  that  lands  close  to  the  net,  "push"  it  gently  as  you  would  an  ordinary  half-volley 
stroke,  but  tilt  the  paddle  blade  back  somewhat.     (Figure  220)     This  will  cause  the  ball  to  rise 
higher  and  drop  just  over  the  net.    Your  opponent  will  still  be  in  "deep  territory"  and  must  move 
extremely  fast  to  make  the  return.    If  he  does  succeed  in  making  the  return  it  will  be  a  set-up 
for  another  drive. 

THE  BACKHAND  FLICK.  -  This  is  the  fastest,  most  deceptive  and  most  difficult  attacking 
stroke  in  the  game.    It  is  somewhat  like  the  backhand  drive,  but  much  shorter  and  is  executed 
much  quicker.      Take  a  ball  that  bounces  fairly  close  to  the  net  and  not  high  enough  for  a  real 
drive.    Start  the  stroke  with  the  paddle  blade  tilted  back  a  bit  (Figure  221)  and  just  as  it  is  about 
to  hit  the  ball  turn  it  over  quickly  by  a  sharp  turn  of  the  wrist  (Figure  222).     The  paddle  face 
turning  over  the  ball  gives  it  the  necessary  topspin  to  clear  the  net  and  drop  sharply  before 
reaching  the  end  of  the  table. 


Fig.  221 


Fig.  222 
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TOURNEY  PLAY  IN  THE  ERIE,  PA.,  SCHOOLS.    Courtesy  of  Lowell  C.  Drake. 


RULES  OF  PLAY 

Adopted  by  the  ITTF  and  USTTA 
for  international  competition 


SINGLES 

1.  THE  TABLE.     The  table  shall  be  in  surface  rectangular,  9  ft.  in  length,  5  ft.  in  width; 
it  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way  that  its  upper  surface  shall  be  2  ft.  6  ins.  above  the  floor, 
and  shall  lie  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

It  shall  be  made  of  any  material  and  shall  yield  a  uniform  bounce  of  not  less  than  8  ins. 
and  not  more  than  9  ins.  when  a  standard  ball  is  dropped  from  a   height  of  12  ins.  above  its  sur- 
face. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  table  shall  be  termed  the  "playing  surface";  it  shall  be  non-re- 
flecting, of  a  dark  color  with  a  white  line   3/4  in.  broad  along  each  edge. 

The  lines  at  the  5  ft.  edges  or  ends  of  the  playing  surface  shall  be  termed  "end  lines". 
The  lines  at  the  9  ft.  edges  or  sides  of  the  playing  surface  shall  be  termed  "side  lines". 

2.  THE  NET  AND  ITS  SUPPORTS.     The  playing  surface  shall  be  divided  into  two  courts  of 
equal  size  by  a  net  running  parallel  to  the  end  lines  and  4  ft.  6  ins.  from  each.     The  net  and  its 
suspension  together  shall  be  6  ft.  in  length;  its  upper  part  along  its  whole  length  shall  be  6-3/4 
ins.  above  the  playing  surface  (See  USTTA  Close  Law  1   fixing  height  at  6  ins.  in  U.  S.);  its  lower 
part  along  the  whole  length  shall  be  close  to  the  playing  surface.     The  net  shall  be  attached  at 
each  end  to  an  upright  post  6-3/4  ins.  high;  the  outside  limits  of  each  post  shall  be  6  ins.  outside 
the  side  line  on  the  same  side.    (Note:     The  USTTA  approves  only  nets  suspended  by  a  cord.) 

3.  THE  BALL.     The  ball  shall  be  spherical.    It  shall  be  made  of  celluloid,  pale  in  color;  it 
shall  not  be  less  than  4-1/2  ins.  nor  more  than  4-3/4  ins.  in  circumference;  it  shall  not  be  less 
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than  37  grains  (2.40  grammes)  nor  more  than  39  grains  (2.53  grammes)  in  weight.     (37-41   grains 
in  U.  S.    See  USTTA  Close  Law  5). 

4.  THE  RACKET.     The  racket  may  be  any  material,  size,  shape  or  weight. 

5.  THE  SCORING  OF  POINTS.    A  game  shall  be  won  by  the  player  who  first  wins  21  points, 
unless  both  players  shall  have  scored  20  points,  when  the  winner  of  the  game  shall  be  he  who 
first  wins  two  points  more  than  his  opponent, 

6.  THE  CHOICE  OF  ENDS  AND  SERVICE.     The  choice  of  ends  and  the  right  to  be  server 
or  striker-out,  in  every  match  shall  be  decided  by  toss,  provided  that,  if  the  winner  of  the  toss 
choose  the  right  to  be  server  or  striker-out,  the  other  player  shall  have  the  choice  of  ends,  and 
vice-versa,  and  provided  that  the  winner  of  the  toss  may,  if  he  prefer  it,  require  the  other 
player  to  make  the  first  choice. 

7.  THE  CHANGE  OF  ENDS  AND  SERVICE.    After  five  points  the  striker-out  shall  become 
the  server,  and  the  server  the  striker-out,  and  so  on  after  each  five  points  until  the  end  of  the 
jame  or  the  score  20  all.    At  the  score  20  all  the  striker-out  shall  become  the  server,  and  the 
server  the  striker-out,  and  so  on  after  each  point  until  the  end  of  the  game.     The  player  who 
served  first  in  a  game  shall  be  the  striker-out  first  in  the  immediately  subsequent  game,  and 

so  on  until  the  end  of  the  match. 

The  player  who  started  at  one  end  in  a  game  shall  start  at  the  other  in  the  immediately 
subsequent  game,  and  so  on  until  the  end  of  the  match.    Where  the  match  consists  of  only  one 
game,  or  where  it  consists  of  more  than  one  game,  in  the  deciding  game  of  the  match,  the  players 
shall  change  ends  at  the  score  10. 

8.  OUT  OF  ORDER  OF  ENDS  OR  SERVICE.  If  a  player  serve  out  of  his  turn,  the  player 
who  ought  to  have  served  shall  serve  as  soon  as  the  mistake  is  discovered,  unless  a  group  of 
five  services  shall  have  been  completed  before  such  discovery,  when  the  service  in  the  subse- 
quent groups  of  services  shall  continue  in  the  same  order,  as  if  the  sequence  had  not  been  dis- 
continuous.   In  any  circumstances,  all  points  scored  before  the  discovery  shall  be  reckoned. 

If  the  players  shall  not  have  changed  ends  when  ends  should  have  been  changed,  the  players 
shall  change  ends  as  soon  as  the  mistake  is  discovered,  unless  a  game  shall  have  been  completed 
since  the  error,  when  the  error  shall  be  ignored.    In  any  circumstances,  all  points  scored  be- 
fore the  discovery  shall  be  reckoned. 

9.  THE  ORDER  OF  PLAY  .     The  server  shall  first  make  a  good  service,  the  striker-out 
shall  then  make  a  good  return  and  thereafter  server  and  striker-out  shall  each  alternately  make 
a  good  return. 

10.  A  GOOD  SERVICE.     The  service  shall  be  delivered  by  the  server  projecting  or  drop- 
ping the  ball  by  hand  only,  without  deliberate  deformation  of  the  surface,  into  the  air.     The  ball 
shall  then  be  struck  so  that  it  touch  first  the  server's  court  and  then,  passing  directly  over  or 
round  the  net,  touch  the  striker-out's  court. 

At  the  moment  of  the  impact  of  the  racket  on  the  ball  in  service,  both  shall  be  behind  the 
end  line  of  the  server's  court  and  between  an  imaginary  continuation  of  the  side  lines.     (See 
USTTA  Close  Law  2  barring  spin  services  in  U.  S.) 

11.  A  GOOD  RETURN.    A  ball  having  been  served  or  returned  in  play  shall  be  struck  by 
the  player  so  that  it  pass  directly  over  the  net  or  round  the  net  and  touch  directly  the  opponent's 
court;  provided  that,  if  the  ball,  having  been  served  or  returned  in  play,  returns  with  its  own 
impetus  over  the  net  or  round  the  net,  it  may  be  struck,  while  still  in  play,  by  the  player  so 
that  it  touch  directly  the  opponent's  court. 

12.  A  LET.     The  rest  is  a  let: 

(a)  If  the  ball  served  in  passing  over  the  net  touch  it  or  its  supports,  provided  the  service 
either  be  otherwise  good  or  be  volleyed  by  the  striker-out. 
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(b)  If  a  service  be  delivered  when  the  striker-out  is  not  ready,  provided,  always,  that  he 
may  not  be  deemed  to  be  unready  if  he  attempt  to  strike  at  the  ball. 

(c)  If  either  player  be  prevented  by  an  accident,  not  under  his  control,  from  serving  a  good 
service  or  making  a  good  return. 

(d)  If  either  player  lose  the  point,  as  provided  in  Law  13  (c),  (d) ,  (e),  or  Law  14  owing  to  an 
accident  not  within  his  control. 

13.  A  POINT.    Either  player  shall  lose  a  point: 

(a)  If  he  fail  to  make  a  good  service,  except  as  provided  in  Law  12. 

(b)  If  a  good  service  or  a  good  return  having  been  made  by  his  opponent,  he  fail  to  make  a 
good  return,  except  as  provided  in  Law  12. 

(c)  If  he,  or  his  racket,  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries,  touch  the  net  or  its  supports 
while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

(d)  If  he,  or  his  racket,  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries,  move  the  playing  surface 
while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

(e)  If  his  free  hand  touch  the  playing  surface  while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

14.  A  POINT.    Either  player  shall  lose  the  point: 

(a)  If,  before  the  ball  in  play  shall  have  passed  over  the  end  lines  or  side  lines,  not  yet 
having  touched  the  playing  surface  on  his  side  of  the  table  since  being  struck  by  his  opponent,  it 
come  in  contact  with  him  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  he    volley    the  ball,  except  as  provided  in  Law   12  (a). 

15.  IN  PLAY.     The  ball  is  in  play  from  the  moment  at  which  it  is  projected  or  dropped 
from  the  hand  in  service  until: 

(a)  It  has  touched  one  court  twice  consecutively. 

(b)  It  has,  except  in  service,  touched  each  court  alternately  without  having  been  struck  by 
the  racket  intermediately. 

(c)  It  has  been  struck  by  either  player  more  than  once  consecutively. 

(d)  It  has  touched  either  player  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries,  except  his  racket  or 
his  racket  hand  below  the  wrist. 

(e)  On  the  volley  it  come  in  contact  with  the  racket  or  the  racket  hand  below  the  wrist. 

(f )  It  has  touched  any  object  other  than  the  net,  supports,  or  those  referred  to  above. 

16.  FURTHER  DEFINITIONS.     The  period  during  which  the  ball  is  in  play  shall  be  termed 
a  rest. 

A  rest  the  result  of  which  is  scored  shall  be  termed  a  point. 

A  rest  the  result  of  which  is  not  scored  should  be  termed  a  let. 

The  player  who  first  strikes  the  ball  during  the  rest  shall  be  termed  the  server. 

The  player  who  next  strikes  the  ball  during  the  rest  shall  be  termed  the  striker-out. 

If  the  ball,  in  passing  over  the  net,  or  round  the  net,  touch  it  or  its  supports,  it  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  considered  to  have  passed  directly,  except  as  referred  to  in  Law   12  (a). 

If  the  ball  in  play  comes  in  contact  with  the  racket  or  racket  hand,  not  yet  having  touched 
the  playing  surface  on  one  side  of  the  net  since  last  being  struck  on  the  other  side,  it  shall  be 
said  to  have  been  volleyed. 

The  racket  hand  is  the  hand  carrying  the  racket;  the  free  open  hand  is  the  hand  not  carry- 
ing the  racket. 

DOUBLES 

17.  The  above  Laws  shall  apply  in  the  Doubles  Game  except  as  below. 

18.  THE  TABLE.     The  surface  of  the  table  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  white   line 
l/8  in.  broad,  running  parallel  with  the  side  lines  and  distant  equally  from  each  of  them.     This 
line  shall  be  termed  the  service-line.     The  part  of  the  table  surface  on  the  nearer  side  of  the 
net  and  the  right  of  the  service-line  in  respect  to  the  server,  shall  be  called  the  server's  right 
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half  court,  that  on  the  left  in  respect  to  him,  server's  left  half  court.     The  part  of  the  table  sur- 
face on  the  farther  side  of  the  net,  and  the  left  of  the  service-line  in  respect  to  the  server,  shall 
be  called  the  striker-out's  right  half  court,  that  on  the  right  in  respect  to  the  server,  shall  be 
called  the  striker-out's  left  half  court. 

19.  A  GOOD  SERVICE.     The  service  shall  be  delivered  as  otherwise  provided  in  Law  10, 
and  so  that  it  touch  first  the  server's  right  half  court  or  the  center  line  on  his  side  of  the  net, 
and  then,  passing  directly  over  or  round  the  net,  touch  the  striker-out's  right  half  court  or  the 
center  line  on  his  side  of  the  net. 

20.  THE  CHOICE  OF  ORDER  OF  PLAY.     The  pair  who  have  the  right  to  serve  the  first 
five  services  in  any  game  shall  decide  which  partner  shall  do  so,  and  the  opposing  pair  shall 
then  decide  similarly  which  shall  first  be  striker-out. 

21.  THE  ORDER  OF  SERVICE.     The  first  five  services  shall  be  delivered  by  the  selected 
partner  of  the  pair  who  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and  shall  be  received  by  the  selected  partner  of 
the  opposing  pair.     The  second  five  services  shall  be  delivered  by  the  striker-out  of  the  first 
five  services  and  received  by  the  partner  of  the  server  of  the  dirst  five  services.     The  third  five 
services  shall  be  delivered  by  the  partner  of  the  server  of  the  first  five  services  and  received 
by  the  partner  of  the  striker-out  of  the  five  services.     The  fourth  five  services  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  partner  of  the  striker-out  of  the  first  five  services  and  received  by  the  server  of  the  first 
five  services.     The  fifth  five  services  shall  be  delivered  as  the  first  five  services.    And  so  on, 

in  sequence,  until  the  end  of  the  game  or  the  score  20  all,  when  the  sequence  of  serving  and 
striking-out  shall  be  uninterrupted,  but  each  player  shall  serve  only  one  service  in  turn  until  the 
end  of  the  game. 

In  a  one  game  match,  or  in  the  deciding  game  of  a  match  of  more  than  one  game,  the  pair 
that  served  the  first  five  services  have  the  right  to  alter  their  order  of  striking-out  or  that  of 
their  opponents  at  the  score  10. 

22.  OUT  OF  ORDER  OF  STRIKING-OUT.    If  a  player  act  as  striker-out  out  of  his  turn,  the 
player  who  ought  to  have  acted  as  striker-out  shall  be  striker-out  as  soon  as  the  mistake  is  dis- 
covered, unless  a  group  of  five  services  shall  be  completed  before  such  discovery,  when  the 
order  of  striking-out  shall  continue  in  the  subsequent  group  of  services  as  if  the  sequence  had 
not  been  discontinuous.    In  any  circumstances,  all  points  scored  before  the  discovery  shall  be 
reckoned. 

23.  THE  ORDER  OF  PLAY.     The  server  shall  first  make  a  good  service,  the  striker-out 
shall  then  make  a  good  return,  the  partner  of  the  server  shall  then  make  a  good  return,  the  part- 
ner of  the  server  shall  then  make  a  good  return,  the  partner  of  the  striker-out  shall  then  make  a 
good  return,  the  server  shall  then  make  a  good  return,  and  thereafter  each  player  alternately  in 
that  sequence  shall  make  a  good  return. 

24.  FURTHER  AMENDEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS: 

Law  6.  --Alter   "server",  "striker-out",  "winner**,  "he"  to  their  respective  plurals;  alter 
"player**  to  "pair". 

Law  7.  --Delete  first  two  sentences  of  first  paragraph.    In  the  third  sentence,  first  para- 
graph.   In  the  third  sentence,  first  paragraph,  and  in  the  second  paragraph,  alter  "player*  to 
"pair**,  "player**  to  "pairs**,  "striker-out"  to  "strikers-out". 

Law  12.  (b).  — Insert  "or  his  partner"  after  "striker-out";  "they"  in  place  of  the  first 
"he";  the  "striker-out"  in  place  of  the  second    "he". 

Law  12.  (c).  --Insert  "any"  in  place  of  "either". 

Law  12.  (d).  --Insert  "pair"  in  place  of  "player";  "their"  in  place  of  "his". 

Law  13.  --Insert  "pair"  in  place  of  "player". 

Law  13.  (a).  --Insert  "the  server"  instead  of  "he". 

Law  13.  (b).  --Insert  "one  of  their  opponents  in  proper  sequence"  in  place  of  "his  oppo- 
nent"; "they"  in  place  of  "he". 
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Law  13.  (c).  --Insert  "either  partner"  in  place  of  the  first  "he". 

Law  13.  (d).  --Insert  "either  partner"  in  place  of  the  first  "he". 

Law  13.  (e).  --Insert  "of  either  partner"  after  "hand"  and  delete  "his". 

Law  14.  --Insert  "pair"  instead  of  player". 

Law  14.  (a).  --Insert  "their"  in  place  of  the  first  "his";  "one  of  their  opponents  in  proper 
sequence"  instead  of  "his  opponent";  "either  partner"  instead  of  "him". 

Law  14.  (b).  --Insert  "either  partner"  in  place  of  "he". 

Law  15.  (c).  --Insert  "any"  in  place  of  "either";  add  "or  by  any  player  out  of  proper  se- 
quence except  as  provided  in  Law  22". 

Law  15.  (d).  --Insert  "any"  in  place  of  "either". 

Add  as  Law  15  (g).  --"In  service  it  has  touched  the  server's  left  half  court  or  the  striker- 
out's  left  half  court." 

APPENDIX  TO  LAWS,  (Knotty  Points:    Decisions  of  Rules  Committee) 

1.  EDGE  BALLS.     The  phrase,  "Table  Surface"  is  to  be  interpreted  as  including  the  top 
edges  and  corners  of  the  table -top  and  a  ball  in  play  which  strikes  these  latter  is  therefore 
good  and  still  in  play;  though  if  it  strikes  evidently  the  side  of  the  table -top  below  the  edge,  it 
becomes  dead  and  counts  against  the  last  striker. 

2.  BALL  RETURNED  WITH  EMPTY  HAND.    If  a  player  drop  his  racket,  he  cannot  return 
the  ball  with  empty  hand.     (See  definition,  the  racket  hand  is  the  hand  holding  the  racket). 

3.  RACKET  THROWN  AT  BALL.    If  in  returning  the  ball  the  racket  leave  the  player's 
hand,  it  is  a  good  return  only  if  it  were  still  in  his  hand  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  ball, 
(See  Law  11,  a  ball  .  .  .  shall  be  struck)  and  if  it  does  not  touch  the  net  or  move  the  table  surface 
(Law  13  (c),  (d)  before  the  ball  is  out  of  play. 

4.  FINGER-SPIN  IN  SERVICE. 

(a)  Finger-spin  MAY  be  imparted  to  the  ball  in  service  by  projecting  it  by  hand  into  the 
air  and  then  striking  it  (Law  10);  it  MAY  NOT  be  imparted  by  holding  the  ball  and  rubbing  the 
racket  surface  against  it  before  it  leaves  the  hand  (Law  10,  and  double-hit,  Law  15  (c)  ).  (See 
USTTA  Close  Law  2  barring  spin  services  in  U.  S.) 

(b)  No  artificial  aid  must  be  worn  on  the  fingers  to  increase  finger  spin;  a  rubber  thumb- 
stall  or  finger-stall  violates  Law  10  "projecting  or  dropping  the  ball  by  hand  only",  since  more 
than  the  hand  is  used.     (The  umpire  should,  however,  of  course  use  discretion  respecting  a 
merely  technical  violation  caused  by  a  stall  or  glove  worn  through  injury  and  not  employed  to 
increase  service-spin.) 

(c)  Distinction  should  be  made  between  that  measure  of  deformation  physically  inseparable 
from  striking  or  pressing  a  resilient  object,  and  a  deliberate  deformation  executed  to  alter  the 
shape  of  the  surface  to  secure  improved  grip.     The  latter  may  invariably  be  distinguished  by  a 
sharp  click  of  celluloid,  audible  as  the  surface  resumes  convexity  on  leaving  the    hand,  and  in  no 
way  resembling  the  finger-snap  sound  of  legitimate  finger  spin. 

5.  MISSED  SERVICE.    If  a  player  in  attempting  to  serve  miss  the  ball  altogether,  it  is  a 
lost  point  (Laws   10  and  15)  because  the  ball  was  in  play  from  the  moment  it  left  the  server's 
hand,  and  a  good  service  has  not  been  made  of  the  ball  already  in  play. 

6.  VOLLEYED  NET  SERVICE.    A  net  service  is  a  let  not  only  if  otherwise  good  but  also 
if  volleyed  by  the  striker-out.     (See  Laws  12  (a)  and  14  (b)  ). 

7.  BALL  FRACTURED  IN  PLAY.    If  the  ball  split  or  become  otherwise  fractured  in  play, 
affecting  a  player's  return,  the  rest  is  a  let  (Law  12  (c)  ).     It  is  the  umpire's  duty  to  stop  play, 
recording  a  let,  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  ball  in  play  is  fractured  or  imperfect; 
and  to  decide  those  cases  in  which  the  faulty  ball  is  clearly  fractured  in  actually  going  out  of 
play,  and  in  no  way  handicaps  the  player's  return,  when  the  point  should  be  scored.     In  all  cases 
of  doubt,  however,  he  should  declare  a  let. 
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8.    FIXTURES.    A  moving  spectator,  a  neighboring  player,  a  sudden  noise,  i.e.,  any  neigh- 
boring object  in  movement  (except  a  partner)  should  be  regarded  as  an  accident  not  under  con- 
trol (Law  12  (c)  ),  interference  from  which  implies  a  let.    A  stationary  spectator,  fixed  seating, 
the  umpire,  the  light,  a  nearby  table,  a  continuous  sound  of  even  volume,  i.e.,  any  relatively  con- 
stant or  motionless  hazard,  should  not  be  so  regarded,  and  complaint  against  interference  from 
it  during  play  should  be  regarded  as  void. 

USTTA  CLOSE  LAWS 

The  USTTA  has  adopted  the  following  Close  Laws,  which  shall  apply  to  all  sanctioned  play 
in  the  U.  S. 

1.  HEIGHT  OF  NET,  (a)  The  upper  part  of  the  net  along  its  whole  length  shall  be  6  inches 
above  the  playing  surface. 

2.  SPIN  SERVICES,  (a)  The  ball  must  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
ball  is  visible  to  the  opponent  while  projecting  it  into  the  air.  (b)  The  ball  must  be  released  from 
the  hand  without  impartation  of  pressure,  spin,  twist  or  indentation,  (c)  The  umpire  may  require 
server  to  toss  the  ball  into  the  air  so  he  may  clearly  see  the  service  is  plainly  legal. 

3.  ANTI-PUSHING  REGULATIONS,     (a)  A  game  shall  be  deemed  a  pushing  contest  when 
and  after  the  umpire  has  counted  the  passage  of  the  ball  over  the  net  25  or  more  times  in  a 
single  rally.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to  commence  counting  whenever  the  rallies  ap- 
proximate the  limit  of  25.     When  and  after  the  ball  passes  the  net  25  times  by  the  umpire's  count 
he  must  signal  both  players  in  such  manner  as  agreed  on  before  the  match,     (b)  The  player  serv- 
ing is  the  offensive  player.     Upon  receipt  of  signal  from  umpire  he  must  employ  offensive  strokes 
for  the  balance  of  his  service  and  during  each  of  his  services  thereafter,  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  game,    (c)  Failure  to  comply  with  the  umpire's  orders  shall  mean  forfeiture  of  the  game  to 
opponent  of  guilty  player,     (d)  It  shall  be  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  umpire  to  forfeit  the 
match  against  the  offensive  player  if,  after  having  been  warned,  the  rally  again  exceeds  25.    (e) 
Offensive  strokes  are  the  smash,  drive,  flick,  forcing  topspin  shot,  sharply-angled  placement, 
lob  (at  least  4  feet  above  the  table)  and  drop  shot  (in  this  case  the  half-volley  is  not  a  defensive 
stroke),    (f)  Defensive  strokes  are  the  chop,  simple  return  and  half-volley  (also  called  trap-shot 
or  block-shot). 

4.  DISQUALIFICATIONS,     (a)  The  committee  in  charge  of  any  sanctioned  event  shall  have 
the  power  to  terminate  at  any  time  any  match  which  it  considers  detrimental  to  the  game,  and  to 
default  or  disqualify  the  offending  player  or  players. 

5.  BALL  WEIGHT.     The  ball  shall  weigh  not  less  than  37  grains  and  not  more  than  41 
grains. 

6.  TIME  OUT.     (a)  Play  shall  be  continuous,  under  penalty  or  forfeit,  except  that  a  player 
may  claim  five  minutes*  time  out  between  the  3d  and  4th  games  only,     (b)  In  case  of  incapacity 
due  to  accident  the  umpire  may  grant  an  emergency  time  out. 

Section  on  techniques  together  with  illustrations  used  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Harvard 
Table  Tennis  Company,  60  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAFETY    IN  THE  SPORT 

Table  tennis  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  sports  in  the  curriculum.     The  only  precautions 
to  take  have  to  do  with  location  of  the  table,  proper  lighting,  and  elimination  of  benches  and 
other  objects  too  near  the  table.    Other  tables  should  be  placed  far  enough  away  to  avoid  possible 
collision.     Use  of  proper  shoes  will  prevent  slipping.    Otherwise  it  is  a  sport  that  can  be  played 
by  old  and  young  in  safety  and  tremendous  pleasure. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

The  real  origin  of  tennis  is  one  of 
the  many  doubtful  histories  that  have 
shrouded  many  of  our  sports  that  have 
come  down  through  the  ages. 

UP  TO  1801 

TENNIS  IN 
ENGLAHDVtAS 
/VERELV  LONG, 

DRAWN-OUT 

VOLLEVtNG- 

TKE 
■RENSHAVT 
BROTHERS 
CHANGED  THAT 

THEY  STARTED 
POUNDING 
THE  BALL 
BACK-. 


>0  VIOLENT  "WAS 
"REACTION  TO  SUCK 

UNGENTLEMAKLY  PLW 
EVEN  LEGISLATION 
WAS  PROPOSEDTO  STOP  IT.' 


There  is  a  little  indication  to  believe  sports 
somewhat  similar  to  our  modern  tennis  were  played 
in  Persia  as  early  as  490  BC,  but  the  Persian  ver- 
sion was  on  horseback,  with  net,  ball,  and  stick,  yet 
was  more  likely  one  of  their  versions  of  the  popular 
polo  of  that  day.     Early  Greek  art  gives  a  slight  in- 
dication that  a  game  was  played  over  a  net,  but  no 
evidence  of  a  racket  is  found,  thus  tennis  backgrounds 
here  are  hard  to  substantiate.    One  historian  de- 
clares the  Romans  were  the  first  to  play  tennis,  but 
he  had  little  on  which  to  base  his  thesis. 

The  best  conclusion  is  that  tennis  was  derived 
from  Irish  handball,  taken  to  France  and  there  de- 
veloped into  something  more  like  our  modern  game 
of  tennis.     French  called  it  "Tenez"  meaning  "to 
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play."     This  was  in  the  early  1200*s  and  was  then  called  "Le  Paume",  with  the  ball  batted  with 
the  hand.     The  French  quickly  substituted  gloves,  then  a  paddle,  and  later  the  tennis  racket.     The 
game  was  first  tried  against  a  wall,  but  was  not  satisfactory.     They  then  tried  batting  the  ball 
across  a  small  earth  embankment,  from  whence  came  the  net  idea  many  years  later. 

During  the  13th  century  tennis  practically  disappeared  as  an  outdoor  sport.     The  King  of 
France  built  an  indoor  court  and  the  game  was  called  "Royal  Tenez".     The  English  imported  the 
idea  about  1365  and  called  it  tennis.     The  game  was  monopolized  almost  entirely  by  the  royalty 
for  many  years,  but  gradually  the  bars  were  let  down  until  in  France  alone  there  were  2,000  in- 
door courts  in  Paris  and  2,500  more  throughout  the  country  in  1500  A.  D.    As  the  English  began 
to  play  the  game  with  fervor  many  great  tennis  players  were  developed  during  the  next  two  cen- 
turies, and  international  matches  came  into  being.     France  and  England  began  to  have  a  great 
tennis  rivalry,  with  heavy  side-bets  placed  under  the  net  on  the  matches,  with  the  final  result 
that  gambling  and  professionalism  placed  the  game  in  disrepute  about  17  50.    Aristocracy  lost 
interest  in  the  sport  and  thousands  of  courts  in  Paris,  London,  and  all  France  and  England  fell 
into  disuse  and  decay.     Menke  says  in  his  "History  of  Sport"  that  the   19th  century  saw  only  3  or 
4  tennis  courts  remaining  in  Paris  and  hardly  a  single  court  left  in  England." 

In   1873  Wingfield,  an  Englishman,  asked  patents  on  a  game  he  called  "Sphairistike",  which 
was  nothing  more  than  lawn  tennis,  with  variations.     The  original  court  was  shaped  like  an  hour 
glass,  60  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  narrower  at  the  net, which  was  7  feet  high  at  the  ends  and 
4  feet  8  inches  high  in  the  middle.    Several  later  changes  were  made  in  court  dimensions,  with 
the  present  length  of  78  feet  set  in  1875.    In  1877  the  width  of  today  was  established,  and  in  1882 
the  heighth  of  the  net  was  established  at  3  '  6  "    at  the  ends  and  3'    in  the  center.     The  English 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  was  formed  in  1888.     English  army  officers  introduced  lawn  tennis  to 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  1874  Miss  Mary  Outerbridge,  an  American  girl,  learned  the  game  while  in  Bermuda. 
She  brought  a  set  of  tennis  equipment  back  with  her  to  Staten  Island,  where  she  had  considerable 
difficulty  getting  the  material  past  the  customs  officials.    Miss  Outerbridge  soon  convinced  the 
Staten  Island  Cricket  Club  to  build  a  tennis  court,  and  the  game  got  its  start  in  our  country. 
Soon,  wherever  fashionables  assembled,  new  tennis  courts  were  built.     Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
had  new  courts  long  before  1880,  so  it  is  evident  that  tennis  grew  rapidly  in  this  nation  from  its 
start  in  1874.    In  1881   the  U.  S.  Lawn  Tennis  Association  was  formed  in  New  York  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  invitation  from  the  Outbridge  family.     This  group  ever  since  has  controlled  tennis 
in  this  nation.     Tennis  has  rapidly  moved  down  to  all  classes  of  society  as  it  did  in  Europe,  and 
now  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  municipal  playgrounds,  schools,  and  in  private  clubs.    It  has 
become  one  of  our  best  intramural  and  interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  sports.    Many  univer- 
sities now  have  from  30  to  95  tennis  courts,  some  out  of  clay,  some  concrete,  some  with  asphalt 
surfacing,  and  some  with  the  many  other  types  of  special  treatment  surfaces.    Among  these  are 
the  new  Cork-Turf,  the  Har-Tru,  and  many  other  types  of  colored  and  special  clay  combinations. 
Clay  courts  are  still  by  far  the  best  for  tournament  and  skilled  play,  and  cost  less  to  build  orig- 
inally, but  far  more  for  upkeep  through  the  years.    Many  institutions  are  building  the  hard-sur- 
faced courts  at  greater  initial  cost  to  guarantee  good  playing  surfaces  without  daily  upkeep,  in 
good  weather  and  bad. 

VALUE  OF  TENNIS  \ 

Today  tennis  is  a  game  for  the  millions.     The' game  is  comparatively  inexpensive,    equip- 
ment fairly  durable,  and  adaptable  for  old  and  youpg  ^like.    King  Gustav  of  Sweden  still  exempli- 
fies the  right  of  royalty  to  play,  and  also  the  fact  that  y/outh  does  not  have  special  privileges  in 
this  great  game.    No  longer  is  the  game  played  on  grass,  except  in  a  few  places.    Instead,  all 
kinds  of  courts  in  all  kinds  of  places  have  provided  tennis  for  millions  of  Americans;  a  game  all 
can  really  enjoy. 

Tennis  is  inexpensive  both  as  to  balls  and  racquets  and  clothing.    Shorts  have  replaced 
long  trousers  for  the  men  and  boys,  and  women's  playing  equipment  is  likewise  quite  simple. 
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lEARDf  AMERICAN  TENNIS 
•RBL&SCAJJ.TJ)  "POR.  EISHT 
UMPIRE?....  TODAY  THERE 
ARE  15  OFFICIALS  FOR. 
A  SINGLE  AltfTCK/ 


Negro  players  are  now  admitted  to  all  kinds 
of  tournament  play,  as  are  other  nationali- 
ties.    Very  small  children  can  begin  tennis 
with  enjoyment,  but  should  be  given  some 
preliminary  instruction.    It  is  one  of  our 
most  favored  coeducational  sports,  and  lends 
itself  to  all  kinds  of  intramural  organization 
such  as  singles  and  doubles  ladder  tourneys, 
pyramid,  single  elimination,  double  elimina- 
tion, team  or  club  league  tourneys,  and  various  types  of  challenge  tourneys.    Many  courts  are 
now  night  lighted,  thus  permitting  the  working  people  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  sport.    It  can 
be  played  either  indoors  or  outside.     Better  tennis  players  are  naturally  developed  in  the  sunny 
and  consistently  warmer  areas,  since  winter  does  not  eliminate  or  limit  play. 
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Tennis  provides  a  medium  for  healthful,  vigorous,  and  appropriate  exercise.    One  can  per- 
spire and  move  about  as  relentlessly  as  desired.    Most  of  the  body  muscles  are  required  as  var- 
ious type  shots  are  executed.     Elements  of  team  play  and  cooperation  are  very  much  involved  in 
doubles  play.    Stamina  and  endurance,  as  well  as  agility  and  coordination,  are  either  prerequisite 
or  an  eventual  by-product  through  constant  play.    Altogether,  tennis  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
most  interesting  and  popular  sports,  confined  to  no  particular  area  or  race,  and  open  to  all  for 
genuine  enjoyment. 

ABRIDGED  TENNIS  RULES 
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Fig.  223 

ABSTRACT  OF  RULES:     Choice  of  Sides:     Whether  one  serves  or  receives  is  determined 
by  the  toss  of  a  coin  or  racket. 

SERVICE:     The  service  is  delivered  from  a  position  in  rear  of  the  base  line  and  from 
within  imaginary  continuations  of  the  center  line  and  side   lines. 

FOOT  FAULT:     The  server  may  not  walk,  run,  jump  clear  of  the  ground,  nor  step  over  the 
base  line  in  the  delivery  of  the  service.     One  foot  must  remain  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

ALTERNATING  SERVICE:     Service  is  delivered  from  alternate  sides  of  the  court,  begin- 
ning from  the   right.     The  ball  served  shall  pass  over  the  net  and  strike  the  ground  within  the 
diagonally  opposite  service  court. 

SERVICE  FAULT:     The  service  is  a  fault  if,  besides  foot  faults,  the  ball  is  missed  in  the 
attempt  to  strike  it;  if  the  ball  served  touches  a  permanent  fixture  (other  than  net,  strap  or  band) 
before  it  strikes  the  ground. 
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FAULTS  ALLOWED:     The  server  is  allowed  another  try  at  service,  from  the  same  half  of 
the  court,  if  the  first  try  has  resulted  in  a  fault.     A  second  fault  will  result  in  a  score  for  the  op- 
ponent. 

LET:    If  the  ball  served  touches  the  net,  strap  or  band,  it  is  a  let,  provided  the  ball  falls 
into  the  proper  service  court,  otherwise  it  is  a  fault.    In  the  case  of  a  let  the  service  does  not 
count  and  the  server  shall  serve  again.    A  let  does  not  annul  the  previous  fault. 

RECEIVER  BECOMES  SERVER:    At  the  end  of  a  game  the  receiver  shall  become  the  server 
and  vice  versa  -  alternating  in  all  subsequent  games  of  a  match. 

SERVER  WINS  POINT:    If  the  ball  served  touches  the  receiver  or  anything  which  he  wears 
or  carries. 

RECEIVER  WINS  POINT:    If  the  server  commits  two  consecutive  faults. 

PLAYER  LOSES  POINT:    If  he  fails  to  return  the  ball  directly  over  the  net  before  it  strikes 
the  ground  a  second  time,  or  fails  to  return  the  ball  directly  over  the  net  inside  the  lines  which 
outline  the  opponents  court. 

BALL  FALLING  ON  LINE:    A  ball  falling  on  a  line  is  regarded  as  in  the  court  bounded  by 
that  line. 

SCORING:     The  individual  scoring  is  recorded  as  follows:     First  point  scored  is  called  15; 
second  point  scored  is  called  30;  third  point  scored  is  40  and  the  fourth  point  constitutes  a  game. 

DUCE:     When  both  players  have  scored  three  points,  the  score  is  called  Duce. 

ADVANTAGE:     The  next  point  scored  after  Duce  is  called  Advantage,  if  the  player  with 
Advantage  scores  the  following  point,  he  wins  the  game;    if  the  other  player  wins  the  following 
point,  the  score  again  becomes  Duce,  and  so  on,  until  a  player  wins  the  two  points  immediately 
following  a  score  at  Duce. 

WINNER:     The  player  who  first  wins  six  games  wins  a  set,  except  as  follows:    If  both 
players  have  won  five  games,  the  score  is  called  Games-all,  and  the  next  game  won  by  a  player 
is  scored  Advantage  Game  for  that  player.    If  the  same  player  wins  the  next  game,  he  wins  the 
Set;  if  the  other  player  wins  the  next  game,  the  score  is  again  called  Game-all;  and  so  on  until 
a  player  wins  two  games  more  than  his  opponent,  when  the  set  is  scored  for  that  player.    Match 
consists  of  the  best  two  out  of  three  sets.    In  National  Tournament  it  is  the  best  3  out  of  5  sets. 

PLAYERS  CHANGE  SIDES:     The  players  shall  change  sides  at  the  end  of  the  first,  third 
and  every  subsequent  alternate  game  of  each  set,  and  at  the  end  of  each  set,  unless  the  total 
number  of  games  in  such  set  be  even,  in  which  case  the  change  is  not  made  until  the  end  of  the 
next  set. 

DOUBLES  GAME:     For  the  doubles  game,  the  court  shall  be  36  feet  in  width,  i.e.,  4-1/2 
feet  wider  on  each  side  than  the  court  for  the  singles  game,  and  those  portions  of  the  singles 
side  lines  which  lie  between  the  two  service  lines  shall  be  called  the  service  side  Lines. 

ALTERNATE  GAMES:     The  pair  who  have  to  serve  in  the  first  game  of  each  set  shall 
decide  which  partner  shall  do  so,  and  the  opposing  pair  shall  decide  similarly  for  the  second 
game.     The  partner  of  the  player  who  served  in  the  first  game  shall  serve  in  the  third  the  partner 
of  the  player  who  served  in  the  second  game  shall  serve  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on  in  the  same 
order  in  all  the  subsequent  games  of  a  set.     The  order  of  service  having  been  decided  shall  not 
be  altered  during  the  set,  but  may  be  changed  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  set. 

BALL  STRUCK  ALTERNATELY:     The  ball  shall  be  struck  alternately  by  one  or  other 
player  of  the  opposing  pairs,  and  if  a  player  touch  the  ball  in  play  with  his  racket  or  any  part  of 
his  body,  the  opponents  win  the  point. 
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PLAYING  AND  TEACHING  HINTS 

GRIP:     The  racket  is  held  so  that  the  heel  of  the  hand  rests  on  the  leather  strip  which       "x 
circles  the  end  of  the  handle.     Then  the    fingers    are  wrapped  wholly  around  the  handle  so  that  the 
middle  finger  locks  with  the  thumb.     (Figure  224) 

MAJOR  STROKES:     The  serve,  forehand  the  backhand, 
adapted  to  tactical  purposes  and  court  positions  form  the  basic 
stroking  actions. 

GROUND  STROKES:    All  strokes  made  after  the  ball  has 
struck  and  rebounded  from  the  court. 

THE  SERVE:     Made  from  a  position  standing  sidewise  behind 
the  base  line.     First,  the  ball  is  tossed  upward  and  the  stroke  be- 
gun by  swinging  the  racket  downward  through  an  arc,  past  the  right 
knee,  backward  and  upward  behind  the  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  contact  with  the  falling 
ball,  in  accordance  with  the  type  or  style  of  serve  planned  upon.     (Figure  225).     (A.B.C.D.E.). 


Fig.  224 


Fig.  225 

FOREHAND:     The  ball  is  struck  with  an  open-faced  racket,  perpendicular  to  the  court,  so 
that  the  ball  when  struck  will  clear  the  net  by  about  a  foot.     If  the  racket  is  slanted  so  as  to  hit 
the  under  side  of  the  ball,  it  will  carry  it  too  high;  if  the   slant  of  the  racket  is  such  that  it  hits 
the  above  side  of  the  ball  it  will  drive  it  low  and  probably  into  the  net.     The  stroke  is  finished 
with  the  usual  "follow  through".     (Figure  226).  (A. B.C.). 
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Fig.  226 

BACKHAND:     The  grip  must  be  changed  slightly,  the  thumb  is  shifted  to  a  position  along 
the  back  of  the  handle,  as  the  body  is  turned  to  the  left  in  a  sidewise  shift.     (Figure  227). 
(A. B.C.). 


Fig.  227 

NOTE:    Strokes  usually  start  from  a  "ready"  position  in  which  the  racket  is  balanced  at 
the  throat  in  the  left,  or  free  hand.     (Figure  228). 


Fig.  228 

VOLLEY:    A  volley  is  a  stroke  that  meets  the  ball  while  it  is  in  flight  and  before  it  strikes 
the  ground,  usually  from  a  position  at  the  net. 

LOB:     A  lob  is  a  variation  of  the  forehand  or  backhand  made  with  a  lifting  effect,  usually 
used  to  prolong  the  flight  of  the  ball. 

SMASH:    A  smash  is  a  variation  of  the  forehand  or  backhand  with  a  driving  downward  ef- 
fect used  in  general  to  return  a  lob.     (Figure  229).     (A. B.C.). 
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Fig.  229 

DRIVE:    A  drive  is  a  stroke  made  with  the  maximum  of  speed  and  power,  with  due  regard 
for  accuracy. 

FOOT  WORK:    In  general  there  will  be  almost  constant  movement  of  the  feet  in  order  to  be 
in  the  logical  place  at  the  right  time  to  receive  or  deliver  the  ball,  depending  upon  offensive  or 
defensive  intent.    Movement  of  the  feet  and  the  general  quality  of  foot  work  should  of  course  be 
light,  agile  and  economical,  and  always  regulated  to  make  the  stroking  accurate  and  effective. 

BODY  ACTION:     Body  action  and  positions  are  varied  under  the  same  principles  that  apply 
to  foot  work.    In  general,  the  body  position  should  be  such  that  one  is,  whenever  possible,  side- 
wise  to  the  net  at  the  moment  of  stroking. 

The  beginner  seems  disinclined  to  depart  from  the  erect  posture,  whereas  positions  and 
movements  where  the  body  is  extremely  extended  or  sprawled  out  in  wide  movements  are  not 
unusual,  except  in  one  who  has  had  long  practice  and  experience  and  who,  as  a  result  has  a  fine 
court  sense  that  enables  him  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

ARM  ACTION:     The  stroking  arm  should  remain  supple  at  all  times  and  mannered  actions 
or  positions  at  the  shoulder,  elbow  and  wrist  should  be  avoided.     Care   should  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  the  free  hand  as  a  balancing  agent  that  it  does  not  fly    about  violently,  thus  having  a  con- 
trary influence. 

EYES:     The  eyes  must  remain  on  the  ball  at  all  times.     To  keep  the  eyes  continuously  on 
the  ball  is  of  primary  importance.     Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  errors  in  stroking  will  trace  back  to 
the  fact  that  the  ball  was  lost  sight  of  at  some  critical  point.     Concentration  on  the  spin  of  the 
ball  will  help  to  confirm  the  habit  of  watching  the  ball. 

STROKING  EFFECTS:     Control  of  the  ball  is  managed  chiefly  by  the  adjustment  of  the  level 
of  the  face  of  the  racket  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  ball. 

CUTS:     The  ball  is  usually  met  squarely  with  the  face  of  the  racket,  but  for  particular  ef- 
fects or  purposes,  the  racket  may  be  angled  as  if  to  cut  off  the  top,  bottom  or  one  side  of  the 
other  of  the  ball. 

SPIN:    It  is  possible  to  cut  the  ball  in  a  manner  contrary  to  its  angle  of  flight  so  as  to  cause 
the  ball  to  spin,  with  the  result  that  when  it  strikes  the  ground  it  will  bounce  off  at  more  or  less 
of  an  angle  to  the  path  flight. 

FOLLOW  THROUGH:     The  follow  through  is  very  important  and  consists  of  continuing  the 
stroke  past  and  beyond  the  point  of  contact  with  the  ball  in  a  natural  manner.     (Figure  227   C). 

ANGLES:    Some  shots  appear  to  be  made  in  an  angular  manner  as  when  the  line  from 
shoulder  to  head  of  racket  is  broken  only  at  the  wrist  of  elbow.     In  many  cases  during  the  course 
of  a  shot,  the  arm  is  flexed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  line  of  arm  and  racket  follows  a 
natural  uniform  curve,  to  finish  with  the  arm  quite  straight  and  with  the  racket  at  a  sharp  angle 
to  the  arm,  created  by  means  of  an  actue  flex  at  the  wrist. 
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TIMING:    With  practice  and  experience  the  player  learns  by  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  ball 
what  timing  means.     The  speed  of  the  ball  and  the  distance  to  be  covered  by  the  player,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  distance  he  wants  the  ball  to  travel,  will  determine  the  use  of  a  short  snappy  swing  or 
a  long  and  more  deliberate  one. 

Tennis  is  a  game  of  skill  and  strategy  in  which  every  stroke  should  be  hit  with  a  definite 
purpose . 

The  effort  should  be  to  place  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  that  the  opponent  will  have  difficulty 
in  returning  it.     Try  to  draw  or  force  him  out  of  position  by  means  of  deftly  placed  shots.    It 
usually  requires  several  strokes  to  gradually  set  up  the  situation  desired.    It  would  not  be  wise 
to  act  as  if  each  stroke  were  the  last  or  only  opportunity  to  score. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  continuously  plan  and  experiment  to  find  out,  not  only  how  best  to 
combat  the  opponent's  game,  but  also  how  to  make  your  own  game  most  effective. 

During  the  course  of  a  match  one  may  elect  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  obliged  to  play  a  very 
varied  game.     Temperament  and  skill  will  be  the  primary  influence  in  determining  one's  actions 
and  reactions,  but  in  many  cases,  it  is  likely  that  the  match  will  pass  through  stages,  the  qualities 
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PANCHO     SEGURA,     national     professional     champion,    demonstrates 
his  unique  two-handed  style  that  carried  him  through  to  the  crown. 

Photo  by  courtesy  of  PROFESSIONAL  LAWN  TENNIS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  U.S.A.  by  W.  V.  Hodge,  Shelburne, 
Vermont. 
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of  which  will  be  variously  aggressive  and  forcing,  safe  and  conservative,  defensive  and  harried, 
cautious  and  calculating,  calm  and  purposeful,  etc. 

FIRST,  "SHAKE  HANDS"  WITH  YOUR  RACKET 


Grasp  the  handle  as  if 
you  were  shaking  hands 
with  it. 


Eastern  Grip  for  Forehand 
Stroke. 


The  Eastern  grip  is  used  by  Bill  Tilden,  Helen  Wills  Moody,  and  Donald  Budge,  and  is  the 
best  for  the  forehand. 


FACE 


Backhand  Grip--Back  View.     The 
second  joint  of  the  first  finger  should 
be  opposite  the  end  of  the  thumb. 


THROAT 


BUTT 


Backhand  Grip- -Front  View.     The 
palm  of  the  hand  is  on  top  of  the 
handle  facing  downward. 


Fig.  230 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Most  people  think  tennis  begins  and  ends  with  what  you  do  with  the  racket.     They  are  wrong 
Tennis  begins  before  the  swing  and  continues  far  beyond  it.     The  fundamentals  come  before  the 
racket. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  is  the  first  important  fundamental.     Watch  the  ball  from  the  time 
it  is  tossed  for  the   serve  until  the  point  is  won.     Never  look  at  anything  else. 
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How  will  you  know  where  to  hit  it?  Well,  take  a  look  at  the  court  sidestops,  backstops,  net, 
posts,  and  other  trimmings  when  you  take  the  court.  They  won't  change  position.  You  don't  have 
to  watch  them. 

But  how  will  you  know  where  your  opponent  is  if  you  don't  watch  him?     If  he's  a  good  tennis 
player,  you  can  figure  out  where  he  is. 

When  playing  the  back  court,  he  will  be  about  on  the  baseline,  halfway  between  the  sidelines. 
When  playing  the  net,  he  will  be  six  or  eight  feet  behind  it,  a  little  to  the  inside  of  a  straight  line 
(parallel  to  the  sideline)  from  the  spot  you  receive  the  ball. 

So  you  know  where  he  is  without  looking  at  him.     If  he's  not  a  good  player,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  where  he  is. 

The  eye  is  like  a  small  camera.     If  your  focus  is  poor,  you  get  a  clear  background  with  a 
blurred  moving  object.     If  your  focus  is  good,  you  get  a  clear  object  and  a  blurred  background. 

In  other  words,  train  your  eye  on  the  ball.     Make  sure  you  see  it  clearly.     Your  background 
joesn't  count.    All  you  are  trying  to  hit  is  the  ball.     You're  not  trying  to  hit  your  opponent.     So 
don't  bother  looking  at  him. 

Most  players  watch  the  ball  until  it  bounces,  then  look  up  to  see  where  to  hit  it.     They  guess 
the  ball's  last  line  of  flight.     This  is  a  mistake.    A  lot  may  happen  in  the  last  flight.     The  ball 
may  be  hit  harder  or  slower  than  you  think,  and  thus  reach  you  sooner  or  later  than  you  expect. 
It  may  carry  more  twist  than  expected.     Or  a  sudden  wind  may  give  it  a  bad  bounce. 

These  things  often  happen.    If  you  are  not  watching  the  ball,  you  may  hit  it  off  center  or 
perhaps  on  the  wood  of  the  racket.    Sometimes  you  may  miss  completely.     When  I  say  watch  the 
ball,  I  mean  actually  see  it  when  you  hit  it. 

The  second  fundamental  is:     Hit  all  shots  with  the  body  sideways  to  the  net  and  the  weight 
going  forward  with  the  stroke.     This  calls  for  correct  footwork. 

In  so  far  as  the  strokes  are  concerned,  tennis  is  played  with  the  racket  and  the  feet.     You 
await  the  ball  facing  the  net.     The  moment  you  see  on  which  side  the  ball  is  coming,  step  across 
with  the  far  foot  directly  toward  the  sideline. 

To  illustrate:     The  shot  is  coming  to  your  right  or  forehand  side.     Step  the   left  foot  across 
the  right  toward  the  right  sideline.     This  turns  the  body  sideways  to  the  net.     At  this  point,  your 
weight  is  on  the  rear  (right)  foot.    As  you  bring  your  racket  forward,  your  weight  shifts  forward 
onto  the  left  foot.     The  weight  or  power  thus  gets  behind  the  shot 

This  transfer  of  weight  should  never  be  a  violent  or  even  a  definite  movement.     It  should  be 
a  natural  flow  of  the  body  after  the  racket  head.     The  secret  of  power  lies  in  keeping  the  body 
still  and  letting  the  racket  head  do  the  work,  with  the  body  following. 

If  the  ball  goes  to  the  left  or  backhand  side,  move  the  right  foot  toward  the  left  sideline. 
If  the  ball  comes  directly  at  you,  play  it  either  forehand  or  backhand,  whichever  is  easier  for 
you. 

If  you  decide  to  play  a  forehand,  bring  the   right  foot  backward  toward  the   left  sideline,  thus 
turning  the  body  sideways.    If  you  decide  on  a  backhand,  bring  the  left  foot  backward  toward  the 
right  sideline. 

The  secret  of  body  position  and  weight  control  lies  in  the  first  step  with  the  correct  foot. 
To  sum  up: 

To  get  to  a  shot  that  is  away  from  you,  take  the  first  step  with  the  foot  away  from  the  ball. 
Step  directly  across  toward  the  sideline  nearer  the  ball. 

To  get  away  from  a  ball  that  is  too  close,  take  the  first  step  with  the  foot  nearer  the  ball, 
stepping  directly  backward  toward  the  sideline  away  from  the  ball. 

And  now  for  the  strokes. 
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Q TO  GET  A 

FOREHAND  SHOT 
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LJTO  6ET  AWAY  FROM  A 

FOREHAND  SHOT 
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KiTO  GET  A 

BACKHAND  SHOT 


ta 
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TO  GET  ftWpy  FROM  A 

BACKHAND  SHOT 


Fig.  231 
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HIT  YOUR  FOREHAND 


At  the  begining  of  the  stroke  your 
bolance  should  be  a  little  on  both 
feet  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  intend- 
ed line  of  flight  of  the  ball. 


As  soon  as  you 
know  where  the  ball 
is  coming,  start  rack- 
•  t  upward  and 
backward  in  direc- 
tion indicated  by 
dotted   line. 


Watch  your  ball  as  long 
as  possible.  Continue  racket 
forward. 

*<- 

Continue  your  swing  along  dotted 
line,  turning  your  shoulders  toward 
side  of  the  court  as  you  swing  your 
racket  backward. 


LIKE  THIS! 


The  start  of  the  follow- 
through.  Head  of  the  rack- 
et is  beginning  to  travel 
faster  than  the  hand. 

Try  to  play  all  ground 
strokes  at  top  of 
bound 


When  you  begin  to  acquire  a 
little  confidence,  follow  through 
with  your  body  weight  like  this. 
Added  pace  is  given  to  the  boll 
by  a  good  follow  through. 


Ploy  your  stroke  with  the 
ideo  of  making  the  racket 
center  follow  the  ball  as 
long  as  possible.  Notice 
mot  the  right  foot  is  com* 
ing  forward. 


Fig.  232 
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HOW  TO  HIT 


Here's  how  to  toss  the  ball 

wh«n  you  practice  your  back- 
hand. This  it  also  the  start 
of  the  backhand  stroke.  Feet 
should  be  parallel  to  the  line 
of  flight  of  the  ball. 

-► 
Starting  the  backhand.  The 
perpendicular  lines  show  the 
position  of  the  body  at  the 
start  of  the  stroke. 


The  end  of  the  back- 
swing;  racket  will  now 
start  forward.  Notice 
eyes  on  ball.  At  mo- 
ment of  impact,  the 
head  of.  the  racket 
should  be  on  line  with 
lbe< 


As  the'  rocket  comes  In 
contact  with  the  boll, 
turn  the  face  of  the  rock- 
et  over  toward  the 
ground  as  you  follow 
through  This  gives  a 
slight  topspin  that  makes 
H  easier  to  control  the 
■light  of  the  ball. 


A  GOOD  BACKHAND 


The  ball  has  just  been  hit  and 
the  body  is  leaning  forward, 
following  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  rocket. 


In  the  follow-through, 
keep  the  center  of  the 
rocket  on  the  ball  as  far 
as  possible  along  the  in- 
tended line  of  flight. 


Fig.  233 
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ILLUSTRATIONS! 


->        /   // 

1 9 II             -* 

Shoulder   begins            /     /  / 

1        //               Shows  racket 

to  come  into               III 

I        //                traveling   very 

oction.                      KTJ 

VJ                         fast. 

Fig.  234 
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Fig.  235 


HOW  TO  "SERVE"  THE  BALL 

The  correct  position  for  the  service  is  to  stand  back  of  the  baseline 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  center  line  from  the  court  into  which  you  are 
serving.    I  have  found  it  advisable  to  stand  about  two  feet  to  the  side  of  the 
center  line  so  that  after  the  ball  has  been  placed  in  play  you  are  near  the 
center  of  the  court  and  in  a  better  position  to  make  an  effective  return  from 
your  opponent's  shot. 

The  drawing  on  this  page  is  to  show  you  the  proper  way  to  toss  the 
ball  up  so  that  you  can  hit  it  when  you  make  your  swing.     Observe,  first  of 
all,  that  you  are  standing  sideways  to  the  net.     The  ball,  after  you've  tossed 
it  up,  should  come  down  and  bounce  near  your  left  foot,  if  you  don't  move. 
It  should  be  tossed  up  to    a  point  just  above  the  spot  where  your  racket 
would  hit  it. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  make  the  toss  of  the  ball  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure.    If  it  is  too  far  to  one  side,  or  in  back  or  in  front  of  the  correct 
spot,  it  will  throw  your  entire  stroke  off.     The  ball  is  tossed  with  the  left 
arm  straight.     It  is  a  matter  of  lifting  the  arm  without  bending  your  elbow 
and  letting  the  ball  go  out  of  your  fingers.     It  should  be  an  easy  effortless 
motion.    At  all  times  keep  your  eyes  upon  the  ball. 

VOLLEYS  AND  HALF-VOLLEYS 

The  winning  game  in  tennis  today  is  played  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
baseline  and  inside  the  service  court.  It  is  the  game  of  the  baseline  drive 
and  the  volley. 

Volley  means  hitting  the  ball  before  it  bounces;  half-volley  means  hit- 
ting the  ball  just  after  it  bounces. 

In  making  the  volley,  it  is  first  of  all  important  to  get  up  to  the  net. 
Really  up  there.     Get  well  inside  of  the  service  line  in  the  center  of  the 
court  -  from  that  position  you  can  "kill"  an  opponent's  return. 


The  correct  grip  for  the  volley  is  midway  between  your  backhand  and  forehand.     Most  volleys 
are  hit  flat  or  with  a  slight  underspin.     The  stroke  is  made  with  a  firm  wrist  and  a  comparatively 
short  backswing.     It  is  most  important  to  follow  through.     It  is  better  for  the  average  player  to 
try  to  volley  the  ball  deep. 

To  volley  well,  you  must  practice  anticipating  your  opponent's  strokes,  and  develop  a  good 
sense  of  touch  by  using  a  finger  grip  and  not  a  palm  grip. 


THE    FOREHAND   VOLLEY 


THE  BACKHAND  VOLLEY 


Fig.  236 
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THE  SMASH.     This  is  the  big  gun  of  tennis,  and  should  always  be  hit  to  win,  and  not  to  save. 
Grip  is  the  same  as  for  the  volley.     Body  should  be  sideways  to  the  net  and  the  whole  stroke  mod- 
eled on  the  flat  or  cannon  ball  service.     Hit  directly  at  the  point  of  aim  with  a  flat  racket  face  and 
solid  free  swing.     Meet  the  ball  slightly  in  front  of  the  head,  a  little  to  the  right.     Let  the  racket 
do  the  work. 

THE  LOB.     Is  the  most  defensive  shot  in  tennis.     Usually  the  reply  to  the  smash,  which  in 
turn,  is  the  answer  to  the  lob.     Ball  is  returned  above  the  reach  of  the  opponent,  allowing  player 
to  recover  position  and  slow  up  his  attack.     Two  types  are  the  flat  lob  and  chop  lob.     In  lobbing, 
make  sure  to  lob  high  and  get  back  fast  to  the  baseline.     Short  lobs  are  sudden  death  if  the  oppo- 
sition has  a  good  overhead.     Lob  is  used  in  doubles  more  than  singles;  it  does  have  great  possi- 
bilities if  used  well  in  singles.    It  should  always  be  part  of  the  defense  against  a  net  attack.     It 
is  a  change  of  pace  to  keep  the  opposition  guessing,  and  will  serve  to  keep  him  back  playing  more 
conservatively. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   PROGRESSION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  STROKES   AND  OTHER  HINTS* 


SIX  GOLDEN  RULES 


Ready  on  Your  Toes 

When  awaiting  the  ball,  stand  with  weight 
slightly  forward,  heels  barely  touching  the 
ground.    A  position  of  absolute  alertness. 

Concentrate 

Give  the  game  your  whole  attention  ;  let 
nothing  distract  you.  Concentration  requires 
constant  effort. 


Watch  the  Ball 

Watch  it  all  the  time  all  the  way,  especially 
after  the  bounce  and  right  on  to  your  racket. 


Get  into  Position 

Look  at  picture  No.  2  in  the  forehand,  back- 
hand and  volley.  Finding  time  to  get  into 
position  like  this  will  enable  you  to  play  with 
rhythm  and  within  yourself. 

Stroke  Firmly 

Do  not  "  quit  on  the  shot "  in  the  vital  twelve 
inches  before  and  after  the  ball  is  struck.  Be 
definite  and  play  with  conviction.. 

Follow  Through 

By  having  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  finish 
of  the  shot  and  how  to  achieve  it  "  following 
through  "  will  avoid  many  pit-falls  in  good 
stroke-making. 


*This  photographic  series  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Slazenger 's  ,  Ltd.,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
London,  England. 
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FOREHAND     DRIVE 


Picture  No.  1  shows  "  position  of  readiness"  about  four  feet  outside  middle  of 
baseline,  weight  a  little  forward  on  balls  of  feet,  knees  bent  slightly,  racket 
held  with  forehand  grip  and  balanced  between  fingers  and  thumb  of  left  hand. 


Eyes  are  watching  the  ball  and  whole 
position  is  one  of  alertness,  ready  for 
instant  movement. 


Step  round  with  right  leg,  at  same  time 
relax  left  knee,  racket  still  held  in  left 
hand.     Eyes  on  the  ball. 


3 

Swing  back  and  slightly  up — keeping 
racket  head  above  wrist — until  racket  is 
behind  and  level  with  shoulder.  At  same 
time  begin  to  step  towards  ball.  Left  arm 
comes  up  to  assist  balance. 


Continue  swing  with  intention  of  bringing 
it  round  and  down  along  line  of  oncoming 
ball,  knees  bent  and  eyes  really  watching 
ball. 


Racket  is  now  swung  round  the  body  as  all 
weight  goes  on  to  left  leg.  Ball  is  struck 
with  a  slightly  rising  swing  approximately 
opposite  middle  of  body. 


6 

Even    after    ball     has    been    struck    the 

racket  hand  is  still  following  through — and 
so  is  the  shoulder. 


Continuation  of  "  follow-through",  left 
arm  still  assisting  balance,  eyes  following 
ball,  keeping  head  steady. 


8 

Racket      hand      continues      to      "  follow- 
through  "  and  swing  gradually  rising. 


Only  now  swing  beginning  to  relax, 
high  finish. 


with 
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BACKHAND    DRIVE 

Picture  No.  1  shows  the  "  position  of  readiness,"  about  four  feet  outside  middle 
of  baseline,  weight  a  little  forward  on  balls  of  feet,  knees  bent  slightly,  racket 
held  with  forehand  grip  and  balanced  between  fingers  and  thumb  of  left  hand. 


Eyes  are  closely  watching  the  ball,  and 
whole  position  is  one  of  alertness,  ready 
for  instant  movement. 


Change  to  backhand  grip  as  you  step 
round  with  left  leg,  at  the  same  time 
relaxing  right  knee.  Racket  still  supported 
by  left  hand  and  eyes  on  the  ball. 


3 

Swing  back  and  slightly  up — keeping 
racket  head  above  wrist — until  racket 
hand  is  behind  shoulder  and  racket  head  is 
level  with  player's  head.  At  same  time 
step  slightly  forward  and  across  into  ball. 


Continue    turning    body    away   from    ball 
and   swing   racket   back,    round. 


5 

and  down,  lowering  left  arm  to  enable 
racket  to  get  into  line  with  oncoming  ball. 
Racket  still  remains  behind  body  and  weight 
is  on  right  leg.     Eyes  really  watching  ball. 


Racket  is  now  swung  round  the  body  as 
the  whole  body-weight  is  turned  on  to  the 
right  leg.  Ball  is  struck  with  a  slightly 
rising  swing  approximately  opposite  right 
leg. 


Even  after  ball  has  been  struck  the  racket 
hand  is  "  following  through  " — and  so  is 
the  shoulder.  Eyes  following  ball  and 
keeping  head  steady. 


Continuation  of  "  fellow  through  "  and 
swing  gradually  rising.  No  "  break  "  in 
racket  arm. 


High    finish    of    the    swing.      Left    arm 
assisting  balance  and  eyes  following  ball. 
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LEARNING   THE   SERVICE 

Picture  1  shows  the  start  of  a  'flat '  service  (without  spin)  into  the  left  court. 
Note  that  the  left  foot  is  some  inches  behind  the  baseline.  It  stays  in  that  position 
until  the  stroke  is    completed — incidentally,   no   chance  of  a  footfault    here. 


Eyes  looking  at  the  part  of  the  service  court 
being  aimed  at.  Weight  evenly  distributed 
on  both  legs,  which  are  about  width  of 
shoulders  apart  and  so  placed  to  allow  for  a 
comfortable  sideways  position.  Two  balls 
in  the  hand,  first  ball  held  between  first  two 
fingers  and  thumb. 


Both  arms  swing  down  together,  both 
relaxed  as  are  fingers  and  wrist  of  racket 
hand.  Body  turns  away  slightly,  putting 
more  weight  on  back  leg.  Left  knee 
begins  to  bend. 


3 

Racket  is  swung  out  well  past  right  leg 
and  up,  with  wrist  relaxed  and  racket  head 
dropped.  At  the  same  time  ball  is  placed 
in  the  air  with  straight  left  arm  in  front  of 
bent  leg  on  which  weight  is  now  being 
transferred.  Height  of  ball  should  be  such 
that  it  can  be  hit  with  fully  extended  body, 
arm  and  racket,  as  it  is  about  to  drop. 


Swing  is  continued  until  elbow  and  wrist 
"  break  "  to  allow  racket  to  loop  behind 
back.  Good  balance  is  essential  at  this 
stage.     Note  the  arching  of  the  back. 


The  hit  is  now  about  to  be  made.  The 
body  begins  to  turn  in  and  the  racket  head 
is  thrown  at  the  ball  with  an  unrestricted 
wrist  action. 


The  left  leg  braces  for  the  blow,  the  right 
knee  begins  to  bend  to  allow  the  body  to 
turn  in  freely.  The  wrist  is  about  to  snap 
the  racket  head  up  and  through  the  ball, 
quite  flat,  at  great  speed.  The  eyes  are 
glued  on  the  ball. 


The  ball  has  been  struck  with  a  "  flat " 
racket.  There  is  no  loss  of  balance. 
Eyes  still  watching  ball. 


Note  the  tremendous  wrist  action  that  has 
taken  place  since  Picture  5.  Right  knee 
quite  bent. 


9 

The  "follow  through."  Racket  comes 
right  down  and  across  to  the  left  knee. 
Right  leg  has  remained  back  throughout. 
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SERVICE-ADVANCED   PLAYERS 


Flat  service  into  left  court.  Eyes  looking 
at  the  part  of  the  service  court  being  aimed 
at.  Weight  evenly  distributed  on  both  legs 
which  are  about  width  of  shoulders  apart 
and  so  placed  to  allow  for  a  comfortable 
sideways  position.  Two  balls  in  the  hand, 
first  ball  held  between  .first  two  finders 
and  thumb. 


2 

Both    arms    swing    down    together,    both 

relaxed,  as  are  fingers  and  wrist  of  racket 
hand.  Body  turns  away  slightly  putting 
mere  weight  on  back  leg.  ^Left  knee 
begins  to  bend. 


Racket  is  swung  out  well  past  right  leg 
and  up,  with  wrist  relaxed  and  racket  head 
dropped.  At  same  time  ball  is  placed  in 
the  air  with  straight  left  arm  above  and 
slightly  in  front  of  left  leg,  on  which  weight 
is  now  being  transferred.  Height  of  ball 
(should  be  such  that  it  can  be  hit  with  fully 
(extended  body,  arm  and  racket,  as  it  is 
'about  to  drop. 


Swing  is  continued  until  elbow  and  wrist 
"  break  "  to  allow  racket  to  loop  behind 
back.  Note  the  arching  of  the  back  and 
the  whole  body  weight  supported  on  the 
toes  of  the  left  leg,  which  is  fully  braced. 
Perfect  balance  is  essential  at  this  stage. 


The  moment  of  impact  has  almost  arrived. 
The  body  is  turning  in  and  the  racket  head 
is  being  thrown  at  the  ball  with  an 
unrestricted  wrist  action.  Note  that 
both  feet  are  well  behind  the  line  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  foot-fault.  The 
eyes  are  glued  to  the  ball. 


The  ball  has  been  struck  with  a  flat  racket. 
The  whole  body  has  turned  in  but  balance 
is  still  perfectly  under  control.  This  cannot 
be  achieved  if  the  placing  of  the  ball  in 
the  air  has  been  unduly  inaccurate. 


The  "  follow  through  "  is  very  pronounced 
with  arm  quite  straight.  The  toes  of  left 
foot  are  still  supporting  the  whole  weight 
while  right  foot  is  continuing  to  come 
forward  quite  clear  of  the  ground. 


Note  tremendous  wrist  action  which  has 
taken  place  since  Picture  4,  also  how  the 
body-weight  is  about  to  be  taken  by 
right  leg. 


The  end  of  the  service  with  balance  perfect, 
thus  allowing  for  a  rapid  recovery  of 
position  behind  the  base  line  or  a  run 
up  to  the  net. 
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FOREHAND   VOLLEY 


The  "  position  of  readiness  "  for  volleying  is  about  six 
or  seven  feet  away  from  net  astride  the  centre  service 
line.  In  every  other  way  it  is  the  same  as  "  position 
of  readiness  "  behind  the  baseline. 


Step  round  with  right  leg,  at  same  time  start  racket 
back  and  slightly  up,  supported  by  left  hand. 


Continue  to  take  racket  back  until  it  is  just  past  the 
body,  at  same  time  step  in  to  play  the  ball.  Eyes  on 
ball,  left  hand  assisting  balance. 


With  head  of  the  racket  still  well  up,  punch  or  block 
down  through  the  ball.  Racket  face  is  slightly  "open" — 
bevelled  back — giving  a  shade  of  back-spin  to  ball 
which  makes  for  greater  control.  Ball  should  be  struck 
rather  more  to  the  front  than  at  the  side  of  the  body. 


Just  after  impact,  the  whole  weight  has  gone  into  the 
shot  and  the  downward  movement  of  racket  from  just 
before  impact  shows  that  ball  was  punched  down  into 
opposing  court. 


The  finish  of  the  shot.    Perfect  balance  which  enables 
one  to  recover  quickly  if  ball  is  returned. 
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BACKHAND   VOLLEY 


^EjEJS 


I 

The  "  position  of  readiness  "  for  volleying  is  about 
six  or  seven  feet  away  from  net  astride  the  centre  service 
line.  In  every  other  way  it  is  the  same  as  "  position  of 
readiness  "  behind  the  baseline. 


Change  to  backhand  grip  as  you  step  round  with 
left  leg,  at  same  time  start  racket  back  and  slightly 
up,  supporting  it  with  left  hand. 


Continue  to  take  racket  back  until  it  is  just  past  body 
and  at  the  same  time  step  in  to  play  the  ball.  All  the 
weight  is  going  into  the  shot. 


Eyes  are  right  on  the  ball.  With  head  of  the  racket 
well  up  punch,  or  block,  down  through  the  ball. 
Racket  face  is  slightly  open — bevelled  back — giving  a 
shade  of  back-spin  to  the  ball,  which  makes  for  greater 
control.  Ball  is  played  well  away  from  the  body 
rather  more  in  front  of  the  shoulder  than  opposite  it. 


5 

Just  after  impact.     Notice  the  firmness  of  the  shot, 

all  the  weight  having  gone  into  it.  Notice  the  down- 
ward and  forward  travel  of  the  racket.  Eyes  glued 
to  the  ball. 


The  finish  of  the  shot.    Perfect  balance,  which  enables 
one  to  recover  quickly  if  ball  is  returned. 
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THE   SMASH 


As  soon  as  you  see  your  opponent's  lob 
going  up,  take  your  position  under  where 
you  expect  it  to  drop.  The  final  adjustment 
is  shown  by  the  right  leg  going  round 
and  back. 


The  stance  is  now  similar  to  that  for  the 
service  and  no  time  has  been  wasted  in 
getting  the  racket  up.  Note  the  left  arm 
assisting  both  balance  and  the  "  measur- 
ing "  of  the  falling  ball. 


The  loop  of  the  racket  is  about  to  start. 
Fingers  should  hold  racket  loosely,  and 
the  wrist  must   be  completely   relaxed. 


Note  the  arching  of  the  back,  the  eyes  on 
the  ball,  the  racket  at  the  deepest  part  of 
the  loop.  This  racket  position  is  dependent 
on  correct  grip,  loose  relaxed  wrist,  and 
loose  hold  in  fingers. 


The  racket  is  now  coming  up  to  the  "  hit  " 
and  the  whole  weight  is  on  the  left  leg. 
The  body  is  turning  in. 


Racket  head  is  now  really  being  thrown  at 
the  rapidly  descending  ball.  Balance  is 
vital  at  this  stage. 


The  "  moment  of  impact  "  with  the  arm 
straight  and  the  racket  face  flat. 


8 

The  "  follow  through  "  in  a  full  arc  main- 
tained by  the  straight  -arm.  Notice  that 
the  racket  face  is  still  flat  though  the  ball 
is  well  on  its  way. 


The  finish  of  the  shot.  Virtually  the  same 
as  in  Picture  No.  9  of  the  series  "  Learning 
to  Serve." 


Note. —  When  learning  to  smash,  do  not  jump.     Use  the 
"  Learning  to  Serve  "  method  with  the  right  leg  held  back. 


\^ 
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AVOID  FOOT  FAULTS 
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1 .  Stepping  od  base  line 
when  serving  is  a  foot 
fault — slay  behind  it. 


2.  Raising  foot  over 
base  line  before  you 
hit  ball  is  a  foot  fault. 


3.    Jumping    is   a   foot 

fault.     One   foot    must 

remain  on  ground. 


4.  Keep  feet  behind 
base  line untilballis hit 
— that's  a  fair  service 


S.  Stepping    into    the 

court  when  you  serve 

is  a  foot  fault. 


6.  Avoid  foot  faults. 
Stand  a  little  behind 
baae  line  when  serving. 


SAFETY   IN  TENNIS 


According  to  Seaton  ,  "tennis  by  its  nature  is 
one  of  our  safest  games,  since  there  is  no.  player 
contact,  and  playing  surfaces  must  be  smooth  or  the 
game  cannot  be  played.    Lloyd  and  Eastwood  rate  it 
as  very  low  in  accident  incidence,  1  per  1,000  par- 
ticipants.**    Be  that  as  it  may,  occasional  painful  in- 
juries occur  due  to  slipping  over  small  objects  such 
as  pebbles  or  small  rocks  or  twigs,  even  on  a  per- 
fectly smooth  hard-surfaced  court.     For  that  reason 
some  care  must  be  maintained  in  keeping  the  sur- 
faces free  of  accumulated  objects  and  debris.     The 
following  suggestions  may  help  to  eliminate  all  other 
possible  difficulties. 

1.   Most  head  injuries  occur  in  doubles  play.     Knowl- 
edge of  court  strategy  and  movements  of  team 
mate  must  be  learned,  plus  constant  development 
of  split-vision  while  playing  the  ball. 

2^  Backstops  should  never  be  placed  closer  to  the  end  line  than  20  feet  for  safety  purposes.    Side 
fences  or  walls  must  also  be  placed  a  safe  distance. 

3.  Players  should  never  cross  into  an  adjoining  court  until  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  playing 
point  of  their  neighbors  being  concluded. 

4.  Benches  for  other  players  and  spectators  should  be  placed  well  away  from  side  and  end  lines. 

5.  Clay  courts  must  be  frequently  floated,  brushed,  leveled,  sprinkled,  and  rolled  to  insure  even 
bounce  first,  but  very  important,  to  eliminate  small  pits  and  irregularities  which  might  cause 
sprains ,  strains,  and  twists  if  allowed  to  deepen. 

6.  Wet  courts  should  not  be  played  on  until  all  surface  water  has  been  removed  and  dried.     Un- 
expected slipping  and  rapid  deterioration  of  balls  and  racquet  stringing  may  result  if  this  rule 
is  not  followed. 
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TOUCH  FOOTBALL 
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FLAG  FOOTBALL 


SIX  MAN  FOOTBALL 
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HISTORY  OF  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

The  great  American  game  of  football  has  had  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  almost  from  its  inception.     It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  some  substitute  should 
have  developed  for  the  thousands  who  could  not  play  regular  football  due  to  equipment  problems, 
lack  of  ability  to  make  the  varsity  teams,  lack  of  time  to  participate  in  the  long  practice   sessions, 
coupled  with  a  great  desire  to  emulate  and  play  a  good  rugged  game  like  football. 

It  was  very  natural  then  that  touch  football  grew  apace  with  the  regular  game  which  had  its 
birth  in  1869.     Very  early  in  the  history  of  football  various  groups  copied  and  adopted  certain 
phases  of  football  to  the  touch  football  game  and  it  is  still  played  with  many  adaptations  through- 
out the  country.     Touch  football  has  detracted  none  from  football,  and  in  fact  has  added  to  its 
interest.    Old  men  have  enjoyed  the  game  along  with  the  young.     Tackling  has  been  eliminated, 
and  more  forward  and  lateral  passing  has  been  the  result.    It  has  rapidly  become  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  recreational  and  intramural  sports,  used  by  the  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
colleges  and  universities,  playgrounds,  industrial  recreation,  and  on  the  sand  lots  everywhere. 
Its  value  lies  in  that  it  is  inexpensive,  easy  to  administer,  is  more  free  from  danger  than  foot- 
ball if  handled  carefully,  and  demands  little  training. 

In  teaching  or  learning  the  game  it  might  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  offensive  and  defensive 
patterns,  ideas,  and  drills  can  be  employed  with  the  exception  of  tackling,  and  hard,  bruising 
blocking.    All  offensive  plays,  particularly  the  passing  plays,  can  be  utilized  with  variations 
adopted  to  the  number  of  players. 

Some  use  one  hand  touch,  while  others  prefer  a  more  rugged  version,  requiring  two  hands 
before  the  ball  is  dead.    Some  use  11  players,  but  it  is  usually  adopted  to  either  5,  6,  7,  or  9 
players.    Rules  of  forward  pass  eligibility  may  differ,  but  usually  everyone  is  eligible  to  receive 
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a  pass.    Only  one  forward  pass  is  usually  permitted,  with  all  other  regular  football  rules  ob- 
served.   The  following  rules  are  presented,  not  because  they  are  best,  or  absolutely  standard, 
but  because  they  are  workable  and  acceptable. 

RULES  FOR  TOUCH  FOOTBALL  AS  PRESCRIBED 
BY  THE  INTRAMURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

FIELD.  -  Field  shall  be  75  yards  long  and  50  yards  wide.    It  shall  be  lined  with  stripes 
every  fifteen  yards.     There  shall  be  end  zones  10  yards  deep,  making  the  total  length  of  the  field 
95  yards  from  end  line  to  end  line. 

PLAYERS  AND  SUBSTITUTIONS.  -  There  shall  be  nine  men  on  a  team.    On  the  offense 
there  shall  be  5  men  on  the  line  of  scrimmage.    Any  number  of  substitutions  may  be  made  dur- 
ing a  game,  however  only  when  the  ball  is  dead.    Substitute  must  report  to  one  of  the  officials 
and  be  recognized.     Play  shall  not  start  until  the  substitute  has  left  the  field. 

EQUIPMENT.  -  No  regulation  equipment  is  necessary  but  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  wear 
basketball  shoes.     CLEATS  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  PROHIBITED.    Shoulder  pads  are  not  to  be  worn; 
the  game  is  not  designed  for  heavy  contact.    The  wearing  of  any  hard,  resistant  protective  ma- 
terial is  prohibited. 

LENGTH  OF  GAME.  -  Length  of  game  shall  be  32  minutes.     (May  be  varied  with  local  con- 
ditions).   Time  will  be  divided  into  two  16  minute  halves.    Each  team  will  be  permitted  three  1 
minute  time-outs  per  half  without  penalty.    In  case  of  a  tie  at  the  end  of  regular  playing  time, 
each  team  will  be  given  four  extra  downs,  under  the  same  playing  conditions,  and  the  team  mak- 
ing the  greatest  yardage  at  the  termination  of  such  downs  shall  be  declared  the  winner  by  a  one 
point  margin  (1-0).    If,  during  the  series  of  four  downs,  a  pass  is  intercepted,  the  ball  is  dead, 
and  the  ball  goes  over  immediately  to  the  opponents  for  their  series  of  four  downs.    Five  min- 
utes allowed  between  halves. 

A  team  failing  to  appear  five  minutes  after  the  scheduled  starting  time  shall  forfeit  the 
game. 

KICKOFF.  -  The  kickoff  shall  be  made  anywhere  along  the  kicker's  30  yard  line.     Ball 
going  out-of-bounds  on  the  kick-off  goes  to  the  receiving  team  on  their  own  30  yard  line  auto- 
matically.    Ball  becoming  dead  behind  receiver's  goal  line  is  to  be  put  in  play  on  their  own  15 
yard  line,  first  and  the  next  stripe  to  go. 

SCORING.  -  Six  points  for  a  touchdown.    One  point  for  point-after-touchdown.    Two  points 
for  safety.     Three  points  for  field  goal. 

SCRIMMAGE.  -  There  shall  be  no  tackling  of  ball  carrier,  passer,  kicker.     (Penalty,  15 
yards  enforced  from  spot  of  foul)     The  man  carrying  or  in  possession  of  the  ball  is  considered 
down  when  he  has  been  touched  SIMULTANEOUSLY  between  the  shoulders  and  the  knees  with 
BOTH  HANDS.     Touching  the  man  on  the  arm  or  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  not  considered  a  touch. 
There  shall  be  no  strenous  or  violent  blocking,  such  as  leaving  the  feet.     Penalty  15  yards  en- 
forced from  spot  of  foul.     Blocking  in  line  play  is  permissable. 

DOWNS.  -  There  shall  be  four  downs  required  in  a  series  of  downs.     The  distance  to  go 
will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  ball,  in  relation  to  the  15  yard  lines,  when  the  team  takes  pos- 
session.   In  some  cases  the  necessary  yardage  to  the  next  stripe  will  be  very  small,  and  in 
other  cases  might  approximate  15  yards. 

FORWARD  AND  LATERAL  PASSES.  -  Forward  and  lateral  passes  are  permissable  ex- 
actly as  in  regular  football.     Forward  passes  behind  line  anywhere  are  permissable,  but  only 
one  to  a  play.     Forward  pass  thrown  beyond  line  of  scrimmage  illegal.     (Penalty,  loss  of  5  yards 
from  spot  of  foul). 

All  men  on  playing  field,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  are  eligible  to  receive  passes  at 
all  times.     Lateral  passes  recovered  by  the  defense  may  be  advanced  farther  than  point  of 
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recovery  only  when  ball  has  not  touched  ground.     Offensive  players  may  advance  their  own  fum- 
bled lateral  at  any  time.     Penalty  for  intentionally  grounding  forward  pass,  15  yards. 

DEAD  BALL.  -  When  a  player  in  possession  of  ball  steps  out  of  bounds.    After  player 
legally  in  possession  is  touched  simultaneously  with  both  hands  as  described  above. 

When  the  defensive  team  secures  possession  on  a  try  for  point  after  touchdown. 

When  a  fair  catch  is  made.     When  a  touchdown  or  field  goal  is  made.     When  a  free  kick  is 
short.     Whenever  whistle  blows. 

FLAG  FOOTBALL 

This  fine  variation  of  touch  football  is  a  very  recent  innovation.     While  rules  may  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  nation,  just  as  touch  football  rules  have  been  adapted  to  school  and  club 
use,  the  chief  difference  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  ball  is  declared  dead  only  when  the  de- 
fensive player  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  flag  from  the  back  belt  area  of  the  offensive  player. 
This  eliminates  much  of  the  roughness  which  often  takes  place  with  either  one  or  two-handed 
tagging  in  touch  football.     It  eliminates  any  indecision  as  to  whether  the  offensive  player  was 
actually  tagged,  since  the  defense  must  actually  have  the  evidence  in  his  hand. 

Flags  can  be  easily  made  of  heavy  cloth  or  strips  of  lightweight  duck.     These  should  be  in 
various  colors,  and  should  be  knotted  at  each  end  to  prevent  fraying.     This  practice  will  keep  the 
flags  in  use  much  longer. 

SIX  MAN  FOOTBALL 

Actually,  six  man  football  is  not  a  variation  of  either  touch  football  or  flag  football.     Rather 
it  is  a  form  of  actual  tackle  and  blocking  football,  which  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  growth  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  smaller  high  schools,  as  a  varsity  sport.     However  the  game  has 
also  been  found  on  the  intramural  sports  calendars  of  more  and  more  schools  and  colleges,  and 
is  destined  for  still  greater  growth  and  popularity. 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Six-man  football  utilizes  all  of  the  fundamental  skills  of  football.     Blocking,  tackling,  kick- 
ing, passing  and  running  are  essential  elements  of  the  game  and  are  executed  the  same  as  in 
regular  football.     The  only  difference  is  in  blocking,  and  the  difference  here  is  not  in  the  tech- 
niques of  executing  a  block  but  in  the  fact  that  the  two  on  one  situation  is  seldom  used.     Blocking 
in  six-man  football  is  primarily  of  the  one  on  one  type. 

The  most  important  requirement  for  a  good  six-man  team  is  good  blocking,    good  tackling 
and  hard  running.    Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  six  players  on  a  team,  the  blocking  must  be 
one  on  one.    A  missed  tackle  means  a  gain  and  a  missed  block  usually  a  loss.    Of  course,  all  of 
the  factors  involved  in  football  apply,  but  six-man  football  calls  for  certainly  as  much  emphasis 
upon  fundamentals  as  does  the  regular  eleven-man  game. 

OFFENSIVE  FORMATIONS 

Six-man  football  should  be  kept  as  close  to  regular  football  as  possible  in  every  way.    It 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  fundamental  skills  are  the   same.     Likewise,  the  offensive  formations 
may  follow  the  same  pattern. 

The  rules  require  at  least  three  men  on  the  offensive  line  of  scrimmage  when  the  ball  is 
snapped. 

The  T  formation  offers  possibilities  for  bucks,  slants,  sweeps,  passes,  and  all  types  of 
plays  similar  to  regular  football. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  six-man  football  there  must  be  a  "clear  pass"  before  the  ball  is  ad- 
vanced across  the  line  of  scrimmage  by  a  running  play.     A  clear  pass   starts  and  ends  behind  the 
line  of  scrimmage  -  it  must  travel  a  clearly  visible  distance  in  flight  after  leaving  hands  of  pos- 
sessor of  snap  and  then  touches  another  player  other  than  passer. 
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END  RUN 
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Ends  1  l/z  yards  from  center.  Half 
backs  3 'A -4  yards  back.  Quarter 
back  may  be  close  to  the  center  or 
a  yard  back. 


There  are  many  ways  of  execut- 
ing the  end  run.  The  diagrammed 
play  shows  the  quarter  back  run- 
ning wide  before  passing  the  ball 


to  the  left  half  back.  The  quarter 
back  may  pass  the  ball  to  the  run- 
ner immediately  upon  receiving  the 
snap. 


T  CRISS  CROSS 


VARIATIONS  OF  THE  T 


MAN-IN-MOTION 


This  play  may  be  run  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  with  blocking  ac- 
cord'ngly. 


PUNT  FORMATION 
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In  this  formation  the  right  half 
back  goes  up  the  middle  and  the 
left  half  back  goes  wide  The 
quarter  back  may  give  the  ball  to 
either  or  throw  a  pass.  Another 
possibility  here  is  for  the  right  end 
to  come  around  for  a  delayed  re- 
verse. This  formation  may  be  set 
up  to  the  left. 


0 


The  ends  may  block  and  go  down 
field  or  go  on  the  snap  depending 
upon  the  position  and  tactics  of  the 
defensive  line. 


QUICK  OPENING 


Either  half  back  may  go  in  mo- 
tion. The  quarter  back  may  make 
a  clear  pass  to  the  man  in  motion 
or  to  the  other  back  —  or  a  forward 
pass  may  be  thrown. 


END  RUN 


SINGLE-WING  FORMATION 
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o 


o 
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QUICK  OPENING 


END  RUN 


REVERSE 


RUNNING  PASS 
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DEFENSE  FORMATIONS 
3-2-1   (basic) 


^4 


o 


The  ends  play  on  the  outside 
shoulder  of  the  offensive  ends.  Half 
backs  are  outside  the  ends.  The 
distances  will  naturally  vary  with 
position  on  the  field  and  the  down. 

The  play  of  the  defensive  men 
will  vary,  but  a  recommended  basic 


procedure  is  for  the  defensive  ends 
to  play  a  smashing  game  and  move 
in  on  all  plays.  The  defensive 
center  checks.  He  must  depend  on 
quick  opening  plays  and  pull  back 
on  pass  defense.  The  half  backs 
come  up  on  the  outside  for  running 
plays  and  fall  back  on  passes. 


PASS  DEFENSE 


4-2  DEFENSE 


This  defense  is  strong  against 
running  plays  but  weak  against 
passes.  If  a  pass  develops,  one 
man  at  least  must  drop  back. 


The  ends  rush.  The  center  drops 
back  and  plays  a  zone.  The  half 
backs  drop  back  —  let  no  one  be- 
hind them  and  play  a  zone.  The 
safety  man  drops  back  and  plays  a 
zone.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  thrown, 
all  backs  play  the  ball. 


As  in  regular  football,  defenses  may  vary  according  to  the  situation  on  the  field,  and  any 
formation  may  be  used  which  the  coach  feels  may  be  successful.     Likewise,  the  players  may 
rush,  slide,  loop,  etc. 

SUMMARY 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  six-man  football  is  Football.    All  of  the 
fundamentals  apply.    Success  will  come  to  the  teams  which  can  develop  good  blocking,  vicious 
tackling,  and  hard  running.     The  greatest  fault  in  players  is  that  they  find  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  out  of  the  play.     Keep  on  your  feet  and  MOVE.     Block  -  Tackle  -  Run! 

The  material  on  Six  Man  Football  was  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Athletic  Institute, 
209  S.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.    It  was  originally  written  by  Ray  O.  Duncan,  for  the  Ath- 
letic Institute. 
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SAFETY  IN  ADAPTED  FOOTBALL  GAMES 

Six  Man  Football  is  identical  to  regulation  American  football  in  the  problems  of  safety  and 
prevention  of  injury.     The  suggestions  here  pertain  to  touch  football,  flag  football,  and  similar 
adaptations. 

1.  Warm-up  is  important,  especially  in  cold  weather.     Tendency  to  rush  out  of  a  college  late 
class,  jump  into  the  game  without  preliminary  exercise,  and  great  danger  of  injury  could  exist. 

2.  The  field  should  always  be  free  of  debris,  rocks,  and  uneven  pits  and  holes.     Turned  ankles, 
sprains,  strains,  and  bruises  are  easily  obtained  unless  this  is  done.     Players  running  fast 
out  in  the  clear,  with  heads  upturned,  for  a  forward  pass  are  protected  by  good  turf  and  even 
surfaces.    All  benches,  flag  staffs,  and  other  movable  objects  should  be  kept  well  away  from 
sidelines. 

3.  Permit  only  rubber  soled  shoes  for  all  players. 

4.  Provide  different  colored  jerseys  for  all  teams.     Thus,  even  with  split-vision  on  the  dead  run, 
danger  of  collision  is  negated  by  contrasting  colors. 

5.  See  that  all  rules  are  strictly  enforced.    Penalize  rough  tagging  and  pushing,  tripping,  holding, 
and  all  forms  of  illegal  body  contact. 

6.  Flag  football  is  recommended  over  touch  football  from  a  safety  standpoint.     Biggest  reason 
for  this  statement  is  the  elimination  of  hard  tagging. 

7.  Respect  the  finest  tenets  of  American  sportsmanship  and  fair  play  and  all  danger  of  injury 
will  be  greatly  minimized. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  VOLLEYBALL 

Volley  ball  is  another  of  our  truly  American  games  that  has  no  doubtful  past,  shrouded  in 
unreliable  mystery.     Just  as  basketball  became  a  reality  after  a  search    for  a  great  indoor  game 
to  attract  hundreds  of  people  during  the  long  winter  months,  so  volley  ball  grew  out  of  a  real 
need  to  find  some  sport  that  could  be  played  by  more  than  5  players  during  the  winter,  and  to 
attract  many  of  the  youth  who  could  not,  through  lack  of  skills  and  opportunity,  participate  in 
basketball. 

Volley  ball  was  originated  in  1895,  just  four  years  after  the  birth  of  basketball.    Its  in- 
ventor was  William  G.  Morgan  of  the  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  YMCA.    Much  of  its  early  growth 
can  be  credited  to  the  YMCA's  of  America.     Little  did  Morgan  know  in  those  early  days  how 
many  thousands  would  play  and  enjoy  his  game.    At  that  time  games  that  could  be  played  by  older 
men  were  scarce,  too  strenuous,  or  required  too  much  equipment  and  space.     Using  tennis  as 
the  base  of  his  new  game  he  raised  the  net,  using  an  inflated  ball  in  place  of  the  smaller  tennis 
ball,  and  using  hands  instead  of  the  racket.     First  was  used  a  basketball,  but  it  was  quickly  found 
to  be  too  heavy,  thus  the  volley  ball  came  into  being.    It  is  a  combination  of  tennis  and  basketball. 
The  court  is  60  feet  by  30  feet.    All  plays  are  done  with  a  volley,  that  is  no  ball  can  be  played 
off  the  floor.     Players  can  bat  it  across  the  net,  or  bump  it  with  elbows,  head,  or  any  part  of  the 
body. 
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Volley  ball  has  received  most  of  its  impetus  from  army  and  military  usage,  and  in  both 
T,."orld  War  I  and  II  volley  ball,  together  with  Softball  and  basketball,  was  the  most  popular  sport 
of  all  trainees.    Here  thousands  and  even  millions  learned  to  play  it,  or  had  learned  it  earlier  in 
the  school  situation  and  again  turned  to  it  for  relaxation.     The  effect  of  this  wholesale  teaching 
and  participation  will  have  long  lasting  effect.     Volleyball  has  become  one  of  the  most  commonly 
used  school  games  for  almost  all  ages,  the  recreation  center  and  playground,  the  private  club, 
YMCA  and  YWCA,  and  as  an  intramural  sport  everywhere.     Many  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
throughout  the  nation  use  volleyball  as  an  interscholastic  sport. 
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GIANT  VOLLEYBALL  -  A  pleasing  variation  for  boys  or  girls  or  mixed 
groups. 


Our  army  men  have  spread  the  sport  wherever  they  have  gone,  and  during  both  world  wars 
this  practically  included  the  entire  world.     It  has  perhaps  been  the  most  popular  sport  for  mili- 
tary officer  personnel  and  off-duty  airmen,  seeking  to  find  exercise  and  relaxation  after  long 
periods  of  nerve  wracking  experience.     Credit  should  also  be  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  YMCA 
and  travelling  Red  Cross  units  for  its  spread  abroad.     People  of  every  nation  learned  its  values 
from  these  fine  organizations.     Early  competition  between  clubs  and  teams  of  different  national- 
ities was  largely  stimulated  by  the  YMCA.     Through  this  and  the  military  medium  the  game  has 
become  firmly  entrenched  in  Japan,  South  America,  Mexico,  India,  China,  and  particularly  Rus- 
sia.    The  tremendous  upsurge  of  sports  and  physical  fitness  that  was  developed  in  Russia  after 
1914  probably  utilized  volleyball  above  all  other  team  sports,  and  courts  by  the  scores  were 
seen  in  hundreds  of  Russian  cities,  especially  Moscow.     There  were  said  to  be  some  1  ,500,000 
volleyball  players  in  Russia  in  1948.    Such  mass  participation  was  well  reflected  in  the  outcome 
of  the  World  Volleyball  Championship  Tournament  in  Prague  in  1949  where  daily  crowds  of  from 
10,000  to  16,000  watched  the  Russians  mow  down  all  opposition  for  both  men  and  women.    A 
figure  of  over  5,500,000  would  be  fairly  accurate  for  American  participation  today.     The  U.  S. 
Volleyball  Association  was  formed  in  1929  from  various  organizations  such  as  Boy  Scouts, 
A.  A.  U.,  YMCA,  NRA,  NCAA,  and  many  others. 

To  illustrate  the  love  players  have  for  the  sport  a  group  of  American  men  toured  various 
European  countries  in  1948,  largely  paying  their  own  expenses,  staying  with  opponents  whenever 
possible,  and  making  friends  everywhere.     The  Volleyball  Association  publishes  two  items,  The 
International  Volleyball  Review,  and  an  annual  Guide.     The  first  national  championship  was  held 
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in  1922,  with  the  A.  A.  U.  setting  up  annual  events  in  1928.     YMCA  teams  have  almost  invariably 
walked  off  with  the  honors.     Today  it  is  difficult  to  visit  any  school  in  the  nation  and  not  find 
sometime  during  the  day  or  week  some  games  being  conducted  for  some  grade  level  group  of 
youngsters. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SPORT 

Greatest  appeal  for  the  sport  generates  from  its  utter  simplicity.     It  is  so  adaptable  any 
number  can  play  it  up  to  about  20,  although  12  is  a  good  maximum.     By  merely  changing  the  out- 
side playing  lines  a  greater  or  less  number  of  participants  can  be  accomodated.     Slight  changes 
in  rules  are  often  made  for  younger  children  or  girls  and  women.     Without  team  play  volleyball 
is  drab  and  somewhat  uninteresting.     For  that  reason  some  preliminary  skills  instruction  should 
preceed  play,  emphasizing  passing,  spiking,  and  team  play,  with  court  placement  and  strategy  in 
mind.    It  lacks  newspaper  sports  sheet  appeal  and  is  apt  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  vigorous 
athlete,  until  he  has  played  it  enough  to  see  its  possibilities.     Fortunately  professionalism  has 
never  pointed  a  finger  at  this  sport,  and  it  is  still  an  unspoiled  and  enthusiastic  selection  for 
real  fun  and  enjoyment.     It  has  no  equal  for  tired  and  busy  business  men  who  set  aside  a  daily 
portion  of  the  noon  hour  at  the  club  or  YMCA,  or  join  late  afternoon  or  night  classes.    It  is  a 
popular  school  faculty  sport.     It  is  not  one  of  our  truly  fashionable  games,  demanding  special 
clothing  and  paraphanalia;  but  rather  is  a  game  where  minimum  gym  clothing  and  perspiration 
mingles  with  carefree  enjoyment  and  relaxation.     It  is  ideal  for  mixed  or  coeducational  activity, 
for  sports  parties,  and  for  the  beaches  and  swimming  pool  decks. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  VOLLEYBALL 

The  game  is  started  by  a  player  (number   1)  outside  the 
back  right-hand  corner.     He  must  hit  the  ball  over  the  net  with- 
out help  from  his  teammates.     That  is  called  "serving."     A 
good  serve  is  one  that  goes  over  the  net  and  touches  the  ground 
or  a  player  inside  the  opposite  court.     When  a  good  serve  touches 
the  ground  or  the  opponents  fail  to  return  it  a  point  is  scored 
and  the  same  player  serves  again.  (See  Figure  237) 

After  a  good  serve  each  team  must  return  the  ball  by  hit- 
ting it  no  more  than  three  times  to  get  it  across  the  net  (or  over 
the  rope).    No  player  may  hit  the  ball  twice  in  succession.     A 
player  may  hit  it  the  first  and  third  time  in  playing  it  over  the 
net.     When  a  team  fails  to  return  the  ball  either  a  side  out  or 
point  is  made.     It  is  a  side  out  when  the  serving  team  fails  and 
a  point  when  the  receiving  team  fails. 

The  serve  changes  to  the  other  team  on  a  side  out  but  be- 
fore the  serve  is  made  the  players  of  the  serving  team  change 
positions  -  1   takes  the  place  of  2 ,  2  the  place  of  3,  3  the  place  of 
4,  4  the  place  of  5 ,  5  the  place  of  6,  and  6  the  place  of  1.     This  is 
called  rotating;  it  is  a  clockwise  movement. 

The  first  team  to  score  15  points  is  the  winner.     The 
teams  then  change  courts.     The  team  to  win  two  games  first  wins 
the  match. 

FUNDAMENTALS 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  in  volleyball.     If  you  understand  and  practice  them  you 
will  be  a  better  player  and  have  more  fun.     Practice  helps  to  make  champions.     In  volleyball  the 
three  main  fundamentals  are  the  serve,  handling  the  ball,  setting  and  spiking  the  ball. 
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HOW  TO  SERVE 

The  serve  starts  the  game.    Remember  that  only  the  serv- 
ing team  can  score.     The  only  way  you  can  have  fun  is  to  get  the 
ball  in  play.    So  make  your  serve  good. 

The  easiest  and  best  service  is  the  underhand.    Do  it  as 
follows  (if  you  are  right-handed): 

1.  Stand  facing  the  net  in  the  righthand  corner  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  the  line. 

2.  Take  a  short  step  forward  with  the  left  foot. 

3.  Keep  the  knees  bent. 

4.  Place  the  ball  in  the  left  palm. 

5.  Swing  the  ball  and  left  arm  downward  and  backward  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body. 

6.  Swing  the  left  arm  forward  and  then  hit  the  ball  off  the 
left  hand  with  the  right.     Do  not  throw  the  ball  or  drop  it  from 
your  left  hand.     Hit  it  from  there. 

7.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  ball  until  it  has  been  hit. 

8.  Follow  through  -  let  your  right  arm  swing  ahead,  raise 
your  body  by  straightening  your  legs  and  keep  your  body  arched 
slightly. 


THE  CORRECT  STANCE  AND  HOW  TO  HANDLE  THE  BALL 

To  be  a  good  volley  ball  player  much  is  demanded  of  good  footwork,  body  balance,  and 
stance. 

Always  try  to  get  the  feet  into  a  position  pointing  toward  the  ball  and  the  player  to  whom 
it  will  be  passed. 

Move  under  the  ball  so  it  is  falling  toward  your  chest. 

Keep  the  left  foot  in  front,  knees  bent  and  body  crouched.     Then  quick  movements  forward, 
backward,  or  sideward  are  easily  possible. 

Never  jump  to  meet  the  ball.     Let  it  come  to  you. 

Position  of  hands  is  very  important  in  stance. 

Ball  should  be  played  so  that  pads  of  all  fingers  and  the  thumbs  touch  it.    Only  in  that  way 
can  you  get  accuracy  as  in  basketball. 

Hands  should  be  held  chest  high  with  fingers  spread  to  form  a  cup.     Palms  are  toward 
each  other  very  much  like  the  chest  push  shot  in  basketball. 

VOLLEY  BALL  VARIATION  GAME 

FOUR-MAN  VOLLEY  BALL 

PLAYERS:  4. 

EQUIPMENT:     Volley  ball  and  net.     The  net  is  8  feet  high. 

AREA:     20  feet  by  40  feet. 

THE  GAME:     The  object  of  the  game  is  to  serve  or  hit  the  ball  into  the  opponent's  court 
so  that  they  cannot  return  it.     Two  players  play  on  each  side.     Each  side  must  return  the  ball  to 
the  opposite  court  without  striking  the  ball  more  than  three  times.     A  player  may  hit  the  ball 
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Fig.  238.    Four-Man  Volley  Ball. 

twice  but  not  more  than  twice  in  succession.  No  player  is  permitted  to  touch  or  to  reach  over  or 
under  the  net.  In  order  to  serve,  the  server  must  stand  behind  his  end  line.  On  the  serve,  the 
ball  must  land  in  the  opponent's  court  without  touching  the  net  or  without  being  assisted  by  the 
server's  partner.  The  server  continues  to  serve  as  long  as  his  side  continues  to  make  points. 
If  the  server  fails  to  serve  the  ball  over  the  net  or  his  side  allows  a  returned  volley  to  strike 
the  ground  or  bats  a  returned  volley  out  of  bounds  or  violates  the  successive  hitting  rule  indi- 
cated above,  his  team  forfeits  to  the  opponent  the  opportunity  to  serve. 

SCORING:     Only  the  serving  side  scores  points.     Eleven  points  constitute  a  game.     A  point 
is  scored  when  the  server's  opponents  fail  to  return  the  ball  or  hit  the  ball  out  of  bounds. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOR  A  VOLLEY   BALL  SCORE  BOARD 


Fig.  239 


RULES   OF  PLAY 

The  game  can  be  made  more  interesting,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  increased,  by  substitut- 
ing a  cage  ball  for  the  volley  ball,  and  increasing  the  number  of  players  on  each  side  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five. 

ORGANIZATION:  a.  Court:  The  game  is  played  with  two  teams  of  six  men  each.  The 
court  is  thirty  feet  by  sixty  feet  and  is  divided  in  half,  making  each  half  of  the  court  thirty  by 
thirty  feet. 
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NET  3  FT.  X  32 FT.  STRETCHED 


Fig.  240.    Volley  Ball  Court. 
VOLLEY  BALL  COURT 

Players  and  Positions:  When  the  ball  is  served,  the  starting  positions  for  each  player 
are:  left  forward,  center  forward,  right  forward,  left  back,  center  back  and  right  back.  The 
number  of  players  may  be  increased  as  desired. 
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Play:     The  game  is  started  by  having  the  player  in  the  right  back  corner  of  team  A  serve 
from  the  serving  area.     The  server  can  use  the  open  hand,  the  fist,  back  or  side  of  the  hand  in 
delivering  the  ball.     The  ball  must  go  over  the  net  and  land  in  the  opponent's  court  without  hitting 
the  net.     Play  continues  with  the  ball  being  played  back  and  forth  across  the  net  until  one  side 
fails  to  legally  return  the  ball.     If  the  serving  side  fails  to  return  the  ball,  the  serve  is  lost  and 
no  points  are  scored  for  either  side.     The  team  receiving  the  ball  for  service  shall  rotate  clock- 
wise one  position.    After  the  ball  has  been  served  the  receiving  team  may  play  the  ball  three 
times  on  their  side  of  the  net.     Receiving  players  may  pass  the  ball  forward  by  sidewards  to 
another  player.     No  one  is  allowed  to  strike  the  ball  twice  in  succession,  therefore  the  second 
player  either  puts  the  ball  over  the  net,  sets-up  or  passes  it  to  a  third  player  who  must  send  it 
over  the  net. 

Scoring:  A  team  scores  only  when  it  is  serving.  One  point  is  scored  when  the  opponents 
fail  to  return  the  ball  or  commits  a  foul. 

Point:    A  point  shall  be  called  when  the  team  receiving  fails  to  return  the  ball  legally  to 
the  opponent's  court. 

Length  of  Game:  The  official  game  is  fifteen  points  except  when  a  tie  occurs  at  fourteen 
points.  When  this  situation  occurs,  it  is  necessary  for  one  team  to  score  two  more  points  than 
the  other. 

Service:     Service  is  putting  the  ball  in  play  by  batting  it  over  the  net  into  the  opponent's 
court  in  any  direction  with  one  hand,  either  open  or  closed,  and  while  in  position  with  both  feet 
behind  the   right  one-third  of  the  back  (service  area)  line.     Service  position  must  be  held  until 
after  the  ball  is  struck. 
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Side  Out:    Side  out  shall  be  called  when  the  team  serving  fails  to  win  its  point  or  plays  the 
ball  illegally. 

Rotation:     The  shifting  of  men  from  one  position  to  another  in  clockwise  direction. 

Dead  Ball:     The  ball  is  dead  after  point,  side  out,  or  any  other  decision  temporarily  sus- 
pending play. 

Playing  the  Ball:    A  player  who  touches  the  ball,  or  is  touched  by  the  ball  when  it  is  in 
play,  shall  be  considered  as  playing  the  ball. 

Spiking  Play:     A  back  court  player  passes  the  ball  to  a  front  line  set-up  man  who  lifts  or 
sets  the  ball  up  for  the  spiker,  who  hits  the  ball  with  force  into  the  opponent's  court. 

Out  of  Bounds:     The  ball  is  out  of  bounds  when  it  touches  any  surface  or  object  or  the 
ground  outside  of  the  court.    A  ball  touching  the  boundary  line  is  good 

b.  Digest  of  Rules 

1.  A  ball  may  be  played  off  the  net  except  on  the  service. 

2.  The  ball  must  always  pass  over  the  net  within  the  side  boundaries. 

3.  A  ball  hitting  the  net  and  going  over  is  good  except  on  the  service. 

4.  Players  may  change  positions  at  the  start  of  the  game  but  not  during  the  game. 

5.  The  losing  team  serves  first  in  the  second  game.     The  opponents  then  rotate  for  their 
first  serve. 

c.  Fouls  and  Violations: 

1.  Stepping  on  or  over  the  line  while  serving  the  ball,  loss  of  serve. 

2.  Stepping  over  the  line  under  the  net.     Stepping  on  the  line  is  permitted. 

3.  Reaching  over  the  net. 

4.  Touching  the  net  with  any  part  of  the  body  while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

5.  Playing  the  ball  twice  in  succession,  or  allowing  it  to  hit  two  places  on  the  body 
during  the  same  play. 

6.  Lifting,  scooping,  shoving,  following  or  allowing  it  to  come  to  rest  momentarily  in 
the  hands. 

7.  Allowing  the  ball  to  touch  the  clothing  or  body  below  the  hips. 

8.  Four  hits. 

9.  Serving  out  of  turn.     Serve  is  lost  and  no  points  made  by  the  server  count. 

10.  Reaching  under  the  net  and  playing  the  ball  while  the  opponents  are  playing  it. 

11.  Any  double  foul,  each  side  fouling  on  the  same  play,    makes  the  ball  dead. 

PLAYING  TECHNIQUE 

a-     The  Serve:     (1)  The  Underhand  Serve:     This  service  position  is  for  right  hand  servers 
and  necessary  modifications  should  be  made  by  left  hand  services.     Take  a  position  facing  the 
net  with  the  left  foot  advanced  about  twelve  inches.     Hold  the  ball  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand 
with  the  fingers  pointing  to  the  right  and  the  thumb  forward;  left  knee  is  slightly  bent  while  the 
right  is  straight.     Swing  the  right  arm  back  followed  by  the  left,  which  is  holding  the  ball,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  bend  in  the  left  knee.     Swing  the  right  arm  forward  and  hit  the  ball 
off  the   left  hand  with  the  palm  of  the   right  hand.     Follow  through  with  the  swing.     It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  throw  the  ball  before  hitting  it. 
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Fig.  242 

(2)  Overhand  Serve:    Stand  with  feet  comfortably  apart  and  parallel  or  with  the  left  foot 
slightly  advanced.    Hold  the  ball  in  front  of  the  body  with  both  hands.     Flex  both  knees  and  throw 
the  ball  over  the  head  or  right  shoulder  between  two  and  five  feet  in  height.    As  the  ball  descends, 
raise  the  right  arm  up  and  back,  twisting  the  body  slightly  to  the  right;  the  back  is  arched  and 
the  hips  forward.     The  ball  is  hit  at  a  point  level  with  the  head,  or  a  little  higher  and  to  the  right. 
Hit  the  ball  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  so  that  the  palm,  heel  and  five  fingers  make  contact.     The 
wrist  snaps  forward  at  the  last  instant  of  contact. 

b.    Handling  the  Ball:    In  handling  high  or  low  balls  observe  the  following:  the  knees  are 
always  slightly  flexed  or  bent  and  the  entire  body  comes  into  play  when  contact  is  made  with  the 
ball.     The  arms  are  flexed  at  the  elbow;  palms  turned  up  and  fingers  slightly  flexed  to  form  a 
pocket.    It  is  important  to  hit  the  ball  with  the  fingers  as  a  ball  hitting  the  heel  of  the  hand  can- 
not be  controlled. 


Fig.  243 

c.  Setting  up  the  Ball:     The  three  back  court  players,  who  receive  the  passes  are  usually 
the  set-up  players. 

(1)  Close  To  Net  Set-Up:     The  ball  is  sent  on  a  low  arch  on  an  angle  from  the  net  and  high 
enough  to  clear  the  net  if  the  attack  fails  to  hit  it. 

(2)  High  Set-Up:     Usually  placed  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  or  more  and  within  six  inches  to 
two  feet  of  the  net.     Excellent  for  spiking  play. 

(3)  Low  Set-up:     Passed  two  or  three  feet  above  the  net  and  very  close  to  it  with  no  arch 
on  the  ball.     Excellent  for  quick  play  against  an  out  of  position  defense. 

d.  Offense:     Variation  of  play  to  suit  the  changing  situations  is  the  attack  itself.     After  the 
ball  is  set-up  the  offensive  technique  consists  of  attacking  the  opponent's  weakness.    Set-ups 
may  be  at  either  end  or  in  the  middle  due  to  the  rotation  of  players.     Interchanging  of  the 
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straight  drive  and  serving  cut  will  score  many  points.     Against  blocking  opponents,  a  tap,  after 
a  faked  drive,  is  usually  successful,  while  a  cut  or  "english"  applied  to  the  ball  will  be  effective. 

e.   Defense:    Similar  to  the  "Zone  Defense"  in  basketball  where  each  man  covers  his  own 
territory.     These  zones  overlap  and  are  not  definite  lines  of  demarkation.    It  is  often  possible 
for  the  front  line  defense  to  stop  the  attack  by  jumping  at  the  net  and  blocking  with  both  hands 
and  arms. 


Fig.  244* 

The  attack  is  not  only  the  most  colorful 
and  spectacular  play  in  volley  ball — it 
is  your  best  point-maker  Sometimes 
colled  the  spike,  it  is  the  third  and  finol 
play  of  the  ball  on  the  three-man  offense. 


Fig.  245* 

Boys  and  girls  can  enjoy  the  gome  to- 
gether because  the  skill  of  the  game  is  as 
much  agility  and  precision  as  pure 
strength. 


WEIGHT 
9  OUNCES 

AIR 
PRESSURE 
7  POUNDS 


CIRCUMFERENCE 
26  INCHES 


Fig.  247 : 


It  is  a  good  idea,  when  possible,  to  have 
a  referee's  platform  constructed  at  one 
end  of  the  net,  elevated  to  a  height  of 
4  feet,  and  lege  enough  to  support  one 
man  If  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  or 
make  such  a  platform  .  .  . 


Fig.  246* 

The  specifications  of  the  original  volley 
ball  are  still  standard  It  should  weigh 
not  less  than  nine  ounces  and  not  more 
than  ten  Air  pressure  should  be  not  less 
than  seven  pounds  and.  not  more  than 
eight  It's  circumference  should  be  not 
less  than  twenty-six  inches  and  not  more 
than  twenty-seven. 


Fig.  248* 


In  the  women's  game  the  net  is  seven 
and  a  half  feet  high  instead  of  eight. 
For  high  school  play  it  should  be  seven 
feet. 


♦Figures  by  courtesy  of  The  Athletic  Institute,  209  S.  State  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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SAFETY  IN  VOLLEYBALL 

This  sport  needs  very  little  attention  from  the  safety  angle  as  it  rarely  causes  injury  of 
any  kind.    A  few  precautions  and  suggestions  will  eliminate  any  danger  from  this  sport. 

1.  As  players  become  more  proficient  the  value  of  proper  warm-up  becomes  apparent.  A  sweat 
shirt  for  early  action  is  advisable.  High-top  good  quality  basketball  shoes  are  recommended, 
and  should  be  kept  well  laced  to  prevent  ankle  turns. 

2.  Players  must  be  coached  to  stay  in  their  own  zones  or  areas  to  prevent  collision.    It  is  pos- 
sible to  focus  attention  on  high  balls  to  the  point  that  movement  of  players  is  not  observed. 

3.  Posts  and  nets  should  be  well  devised  and  made  secure,  with  no  sharp  winch  handles  or  ir- 
regular post  bases  to  cause  injury. 

4.  Players  who  will  do  most  of  the  spiking  should  warm  up  with  jumping  exercises,  especially 
among  older  players. 

5.  In  more  mature  play  the  greatest  chance  of  injury  is  from  sharply  spiked  balls.    Defensive 
players  should  protect  the  face  from  all  shots  Of  this  type. 

6.  Balls  should  be  properly  inflated.  Too  much  pressure  may  cause  hand  or  finger  injury.  Balls 
should  be  laceless,  smooth  leather  or  rubber  to  eliminate  abrasions  and  torn  flesh  from  "hot" 
balls. 

7.  The  area  around  the  playing  lines  should  of  course  be  kept  free  from  all  obstructions,  spec- 
tators benches,  scoreboards,  and  flying  balls  from  other  nearby  games. 
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HISTORY  OF  WATER  POLO 

Our  modern  game  of  water  polo  is  fairly  recent  in  comparison  to  many  sports  and  games. 
The  London  Swimming  Association  in  1870  started  informal  matches  of  football  in  the  water. 
About  1876  the  game  had  apparently  evolved  itself  into  a  type  of  aquatic  handball.     Certain  it  is 
that  many  sports  were  taken  with  adaptations,  into  the  swimming  pool,  and  eventually  lent  their 
influence  to  what  we  now  call  water  polo.     Basketball,  baseball,  handball,  and  football  all  left 
their  contribution  to  water  sports  and  water  polo.     In  1885  several  swimming  clubs  around  Lon- 
don began  a  series  of  matches,  and  in  1888  the  all-English  Championships  were  held.    In  1889 
the  London  Water  Polo  League  was  organized,  England's  team  played  Scotland  in  1890  with  the 
latter  winning  4  to  0. 

About  the  year  1890  various  athletic  clubs  in  the  United  States  became  interested  in  the 
game,  first  as  a  passive,  social  affair  in  the  water,  but  later  as  a  rough,  competitive  game. 
Forerunners  in  the  American  movement  were  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  and  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.    Our  first  international  code  of  rules  were  drawn  up  in  1902.     Up  to  that  time  all 
kinds  of  water  games  and  a  great  variety  of  rules  had  been  used. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  have  kept  the  game  alive  and  growing  more  than  any  other  organ- 
ization.    The  YMCA's,  Athletic  Clubs,  and  private  organizations  have  helped  tremendously. 
Swimming  classes  the  world  over  have  used  water  polo  in  late  years  to  supplement  swimming 
instruction,  and  to  add  fun  and  sport  to  the  hum-drum  of  tedious  instruction  in  techniques.     In- 
tramural water  polo  has  perhaps  brought  more  new  players  into  the  fold  than  any  other  method, 
and  the  sport  today  is  one  of  the  most  popular  so-called  major  sports  on  the  intramural  calendar 
at  most  large  institutions  with  pools. 

The  role  of  water  polo  in  the  training  of  military  personnel  cannot  be  overlooked.     With  the 
great  prominence  given  swimming,  life  saving,  water  safety,  and  other  aquatic  activities  recently 
among  the  trainees,  water  polo  became  a  must  on  the  competitive  program  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  young  men.    It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  believe  this  use  of  water  polo  by  the  mili- 
tary during  World  War  II  will  spread  and  popularize  water  polo  to  many  times  its  former  status 
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in  the  next  few  years.     An  increasing  number  of  schools  and  colleges  have  added  water  polo,  or 
water  basketball,  to  their  expanding  list  of  extramural  and  varsity  sports. 

Water  games  with  a  ball,  that  follow  the  pattern  of  ground  games,  have  enjoyed  a  growing 
popularity  and  have  come  to  be  known  as  Water  Polo,  Water  Soccer,  Cage  Ball,  Water  Volley 
Ball,  Water  Basketball,  etc.     Differences  in  types  of  ball  and  in  playing  rules  and  other  details 
have  become  quite  distinct. 

The  game  under  consideration  is  called  Water  Polo  and  is  played  with  a  hard  ball  that  is 
the  same  as  a  soccer  ball. 

The  value  of  this  game  is  very  high  since  it  includes  most  of  the  benefits  found  in  body 
contact  games.     In  addition,  the  highly  valuable  skills  of  swimming  and  general  watermanship 
are  involved. 

As  physical  training,  as  sport,and  as  a  means  of  developing  general  watermanship,  water 
Polo  should  have  a  high  rating  whenever  possible  in  a  program  of  physical  eduation. 

FIELD  OF  PLAY:     The  field  of  play  must  be  adapted  to  the  pool  or  place  available.     The 
standard  field  is  30  yards  long  by  20  yards  wide. 
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Fig.  249.     Diagram  of  Field. 

GOALS:    Of  box  or  cage-like  construction,  with  wood  or  metal  frame  and  net  cover.     The 
open  side  will  be  three  feet  high,  ten  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep.    Improvised  goals  or  targets 
may  be  necessary  in  the  absence  of  formal  equipment. 

TEAMS:    Seven  players  constitute  a  team  and  are  designated  as  follows:     Goalkeeper; 
2   Backs,  left  and  right;  2  Centers,  forward  and  back;  and  2  Forwards,  left  and  right. 

STARTING  POSITIONS:     To  begin  play  each  team  ulines-up"  in  line  with  and  on  either  side 
of  the  goal  it  is  defending  (Center  Forward  is  in  the  goal). 

START  OF  GAME:     The  game  is  started  when  the  referee,  seeing  that  both  teams  are 
properly  arranged  in  the  starting  positions,  blows  his  whistle  and  releases  the  ball  at  the  center 
of  the  pool.     The  center  forward  sprints  for  the  ball,  tosses  the  ball  back  to  a  defensive  player 
and  continues  down  the  pool  to  his  zone  in  the  offensive  end  of  the  tank.     The  other  players  move 
to  their  positions  in  accordance  with  plan  of  play  to  be  used. 
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TEAM  PLAY:     Zone:    Each  player  swims  in  a  particular  section  of  the  pool  using  passes, 
dribbles  and  breaks  to  move  the  ball  down  to  the  opponent's  goal.     The  defensive  player  is  of 
course  responsible  for  his  zone  only. 


Blue  Goal  Keeper 


White  Goal  Keeper 


Fig.  250.    Diagram  of  playing  position. 

BREAK:    Quick  and  unexpected  change  of  direction  to  get  into  position  of  advantage. 

MAN  TO  MAN:     Each  player  swims  to  an  opponent  and  stays  near  him  regardless  of  whert 
he  moves  in  the  tank.     This  type  of  play  demands  strong  swimmers,  good  passers  and  a  fast 
team  with  individual  skill  in  the  fast  break. 

BREAK-THROUGH:     This  method  requires  possession  of  the  ball  and  can  be  executed  by 
any  defensive  player  but  preferably  by  the  Center  Back.     From  any  variation  of  the  orthodox 
zone  formation,  a  defensive  player  can  break  from  his  zone  and  swim  rapidly  down  the  tank  an- 
ticipating a  pass  and  then  dribble  on  to  score  a  goal  or  instead,  pass  to  a  free  offensive  player  c 
his  team.     This  method  places  a  burden  on  the  opponent's  defensive  players  and  if  properly  ex- 
ecuted, should  leave  an  offensive  player  free  to  score. 

VARIATIONS:     There  are  many  other  systems  of  play  that  are  based  on  the  above  mention 
methods.     Variations  can  be  set  up  by  the  coach  or  captain,  and  as  the  team  progresses  in  ex- 
perience and  technique,  many  combinations  can  be  learned,  practiced  and  used  as  conditions 
warrant. 

TECHNIQUES  IN  PLAY:     The  Dribble:     The  player  places  the  ball  between  the  arms, 
swims  with  his  head  well  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  moves  the  ball  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  front  of  the  face  by  pushing  it  with  the  face  or  upper  arms  so  as  to  maintain  contro 
Constant  practice  is  necessary  to  develop  a  fast  controlled  dribble. 


Fig.  251 
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THE  PICK-UP!     To  pick  up  the  ball  from  the  water  to  a  passing  or  shooting  position,  the 
player,  from  a  treading  or  swimming  position,  places  the  open  hand  beneath  the  ball  and  lifts  it 
to  a  throwing  position  by  shifting  the  body  weight  to  the  opposite  arm,  kicking  the  legs  in  a  scis- 
sor or  rapid  tread,  then  leans  back,  balancing  the  ball  on  the  open  hand  with  the  wrist  flexed 
backward. 

An  alternate  method  is  for  the  player  to  place  the  open  hand  on  the  top  of  the  ball,  roll  the 
ball  so  the  hand  comes  beneath  the  ball,  and  then  pick  up  as  above.     There  are  many  quick  and 
clever  methods  of  picking  up  and  handling  the  ball  which  can  be  mastered  by  the  individual 
player  through  practice  and  manipulation. 


Fig.  252 

THE  THROWS:     Lob:    A  high  lobbing  throw  without  spin  of  the  ball  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  player  if  in  throwing,  the  forearm  is  brought  through  as  in  a  combination  baseball  and  shot 
putter's  throw.     This  gives  a  pushing  motion  rather  than  a  throwing  movement,  and  tends  for 
great  accuracy,  flight  control  and  ease  in  catching  on  the  part  of  team  mates.     Throws  should  be 
practiced  until  the  ball  can  be  caught  and  thrown  from  man  to  man  without  landing  on  the  water. 


Fig.  253 

PASS:     The  fast  straight  throw  for  speed  or  distance  can  be  executed  by  the  player  by  re- 
verting to  the  straight  fielder's  throw  as  in  baseball.    Here  the  player  lifts  his  body  as  high  out 
of  the  water  as  possible  by  treading,  throws  with  the  full  arm,  following  through  with  the  shoulder 
and  upper  body.  (Figure  254) 

There  are  many  additional  methods  of  passing  and  throwing  such  as  the  "wrist  flip," 
"backhand,"  "roll-over,"  "side  arm,"  etc.     These  all  fall  under  the  heading  of  ball  handling  and 
can  be  accomplished  through  practice  and  competition; 

CATCHING:     To  catch  the  ball  in  the  air,  the  player  extends  the  open  hand  toward  the  ball, 
makes  contact,  and  cushions  the  speed  and  force  by  dropping  the  hand  in  possession  of  the  ball 
along  the  line  of  flight  until  control  is  secure.     (Figure  255) 

BREAK:     Used  in  offensive  play  and  accomplished  by  the  players  of  the  team  having  pos- 
session of  the  ball,  executed  with  proper  timing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  opponent  and 
gain  free  space  to  receive  or  execute  a  pass. 
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Fig.  254  Fig.  255 

SWIMMING:     The  crawl  stroke  or  its  variations,  with  the  head  well  above  water  to  facili- 
tate hearing  and  seeing,  the  arms  cutting  short,  and  the  legs  kicking  deep  and  strong,  is  the  de- 
sired stroke  for  the  beginning  or  finished  player.     Treading  water,  the  trudgeon  and  scissor  kicks, 
the  reverse,  the  back  stroke  and  underwater  swimming  are  all  prerequisites  of  a  good  water  polo 
player  and  much  time  should  be  spent  to  perfect  these  skills. 

THE  GOALIE:    Should  be  a  strong  breast  stroke  swimmer,  long  of  body,  with  long  arms  and 
large  hands.    He  should  be  able  to  tread  water  with  the  upper  half  of  his  body  above  water  for 
long  periods  of  time.     Quick  of  movement,  with  a  keen  eye,  fast  reaction,  and  mental  alertness  to 
size  up  a  situation  and  act  to  the  best  advantage  of  his  team.     The  goalie  can  control  the  team, 
maintain  enthusiasm  and  drive,  and  in  general  act  as  the  backbone*  of  the  team.     He  is  the  only 
player  who  can  use  both  hands  at  the  same  time  on  the  ball. 

THE  GUARDS:    Should  preferably  be  large,  heavy,  strong  swimmers  full  of  fight  and  the 
desire  to  mix  freely.     They  must  have  excellent  throwing  arms,  be  able  to  break  fast  with  a 
sense  of  timing,  and  sustain  an  aggressive  attitutde.     They  stop  the  opponent's  offensive  and  with 
the  goalie  initiate  the  team's  offensive  through  long  passes,  dribbles,  and  occasional  break- 
throughs.    The  ability  to  tread  water  strongly  thus  getting  the  body  out  of  the  water  is  tantamount 
to  success  in  this  position.     The  guards  meet  the  opposing  forwards  and  check  and  cover  all  at- 
tempts at  the  goal. 

THE  CENTER  BACK:    Should  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  fastest  swimmers  on  the  team. 
He  must  be  able  to  break  quickly,  catch  and  throw  well,  analyze  the  opponents'  offense  and  de- 
fense, and  set  up  his  own  team  for  possible  "break-through"  plays.     He  also  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  a  guard,  and  in  general  moves  up  and  down  the  tank  as  the  center  backs'  fast  break  affords  the 
goalie  an  opportunity  to  pass  whenever  he  receives  the  ball.     He  institutes  most  plays  and  is  the 
watchdog  against  the  opponents'  offense.     He  must  remain  mobile  and  ready  to  move  on  the  of- 
fensive.    The>  center  back  covers  the  opposing  center  forward  and  attempts  to  stop  feeding  passes 
to  the  opposing  forwards  or  throws  at  the  goal. 

CENTER  FORWARD:  This  player  sprints  for  the  ball  and  then  moves  down  to  take  a  posi- 
tion about  six  or  eight  yards  from  the  opponent's  goal  to  act  as  a  feeder  for  his  shooting  forwards, 
or  on  occasion,  to  shoot  directly  at  the  goal.  He  plays  opposite  the  opponent's  center  back  and 
must  watch  for  the  opponent's  defensive  players  when  they  break  through,  as  it  is  his  function  to 
cover  them  before  they  reach  scoring  territory.  He  must  be  perfectly  conditioned  for  short  fast 
sprints,  must  pass  well  and  be  an  excellent  shot.  He  can  well  be  the  scoring  punch  for  the  team, 
and  will,  through  maneuver  and  speed,  set  up  most  scoring  opportunities. 

THE  FORWARDS:     Take  up  a  position  just  off  the  corners  of  the  opponent's  goal  and  should 
operate  between  the  two  and  four  yard  lines  whenever  possible.     They  should  be  excellent  ball 
handlers,  good  catchers,  and  quick,  accurate  shots.     They  must  control  the  ball  and  the  opponent's 
defensive  players.     They  are  the  scoring  punch. 
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TRAINING  PROCEDURES:    A  typical  series  of  daily  training  routines  is  outlined  below. 

(a)  Swim  six  widths  of  the  pool  using  the  crawl  stroke,  head  above  water,  arms  cutting 
short,  feet  kicking  strongly. 

(b)  Swim  six  widths  of  the  pool  as  above  reversing  direction  at  each  note  of  a  whistle.     This 
gives  excellent  practice  in  the  use  of  a  reverse. 

(c)  Form  a  circle  of  six  or  eight  men;  pass  the  ball  from  right  hand  to  right  hand  using 

(1)  the  lob;  (2)  the  straight  throw;  (3)  while  treading  water;  (4)  while  swimming.     Then 
same  exercise  using  left  hands. 

(d)  Form  into  groups  before  the  goals  and  practice  shooting  from  the  eight,  six,  and  four 
yard  lines  using  lobs  or  straight  throws. 

(e)  Goalkeepers  in  position  line-up  in  team  formation  for  a  goal  shot  using  (1)  backhand; 

(2)  wrist  snap;  (3)  rollover,  etc. 

(f)  Swim  lengths  in  groups  of  five  or  six  practicing  short  passes  while  swimming. 

(g)  Line  up  for  one  hour  scrimmage  session,  emphasizing  accurate  passing,  shooting  and 
dribbling.     Check  breaks,  break-throughs,  situation  analysis,  and  team  play. 

(h)  Finish  off  with  a  critique  of  the  day's  workout.    Review  plays  and  defensive  set-ups. 
Close  with  five  hundred  yards  easy  swimming. 

SHORT  DIGEST  OF  THE  BASIC  RULES  OF  PLAY:     Time:     The  duration  of  a  match  shall 
be  14  minutes,  actual  play,  composed  of  two  halves  of  7  minutes  each.     Three  minutes  shall  be 
allowed  between  halves.     When  the  ball  crosses  the  goal  line,  whether  it  be  a  goal,  corner  throw 
or  goal  throw,  it  shall  be  dead  until  the  restart  of  the  game,  or  until  it  leaves  the  hand  of  the 
player  taking  the  throw,  and  all  such  time  shall  be  deducted. 

ORDINARY  FOULS:  It  shall  be  a  foul  for  a  player  (a)  to  touch  the  ball  with  both  hands  at 
the  same  time;  (b)  to  hold  or  push  off  from  goal  posts,  nets,  rails,  or  any  other  fixtures  during 
any  part  of  the  game. 

NOTE:     When  a  Goalkeeper  is  penalized  for  holding  the  bar  or  rail  at  the  end  of  the  pool, 
the  free  throw  shall  be  taken  from  where  such  foul  occurred,     (c)  to  walk  about  the  pool;  (d)  to 
stand  on  or  touch  the  bottom  during  any  part  of  the  game,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  resting; 
(e)  to  interfere  with  an  opponent  or  impede  him  in  any  way  unless  he  is  holding  the  ball.    Swim- 
ming on  the  back  or  legs  of  an  opponent  constitutes  impeding. 

NOTE:    Dribbling  or  striking  the  ball  is  not  "holding,"  but  lifting,  carrying,  pressing  under 
water,  or  placing  the  hand  under  or  over  the  ball,  when  actually  touching,  is  holding.     Dribbling 
the  ball  up  and  through  the  posts  is  permissible,     (f)  to  hold  the  ball  under  the  water  when  tackled; 
(g)  to  jump  from  the  bottom  or  push  from  the  side  except  at  starting  or  re-starting  -  in  order  to 
play  the  ball  or  tackle  an  opponent;  (h)  to  hold,  pull  back,  or  push  off  from  an  opponent;  (i)  to 
kick  an  opponent  or  to  make  disproportionate  movements  with  that  intention;  (j)  to  assist  a  player 
at  the  at  the  start  or  restart  of  the  game,  or  for  any  player  to  push  off  from  any  part  of  the  goal 
posts  or  its  supports;  (k)  for  the   Goalkeeper    to  go  more  than  4  yards  from  his  own  goal  line, 
or  to  take  a  goal  throw  improperly;  (1)  from  a  free  throw  to  throw  the  ball  directly  (or  after 
dribbling)  at  the  Goalkeeper,  or  to  an  attacking  player  within  2  yards  of  the  goal    (m)  to  touch  the 
ball  before  it  has  reached  the  water,  when  thrown  in  (b)  the  referee;  (n)  to  start  before  the  Ref- 
eree blows  his  whistle;  (o)  to  splash  in  the  face  of  any  opponent;  (p)  to  strike  at  the  ball  with 
clenched  fist. 

WILLFUL  FOULS:    If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Referee,  a  player  commits  an  ordinary  foul 
willfully,  or  one  of  the  following  specified  offense,  the  Referee  shall  at  once  order  him  out  of  the 
water  until  a  goal  has  been  scored. 

It  shall  be  considered  a  willful  foul:  (a)  to  deliberately  waste  time  by  (1)  failing  to  take  up 
the  necessary  position  at  the  restart  of  the  game  with  reasonable  speed;  (2)  failing  to  assist  the 
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normal  progress  of  the  game  when  in  possession  of  control  of  the  ball  (b)  for  a  player  to  take  up 
a  position  within  2  yards  of  his  opponent's  goal  line. 

NOTE  1:    It  is  considered  a  willful  foul  for  a  player  to  take  up  a  position  whether  station- 
ary or  not,  within  2  yards  of  his  opponent's  goal  line,  except  (a)  when  dribbling  the  ball;  (b)  when 
going  to  tackle  an  opponent  who  has  received  or  is  about  to  receive,  the  ball;  and,  (c)  when  swim- 
ming to  the  ball,  when  it  is  within  the  2  yard  line. 

NOTE  2:    A  player  who  has  entered  the  2  yard  area  to  tackle  an  opponent,  or  for  any  other 
legitimate  purpose,  must  leave  such  area  with  all  reasonable  speed.    If  the  ball  is  passed  back 
to  such  player  while  in  the  2  yard  area,  he  must,  before  playing  the  ball,  first  leave  such  area. 

(c)  To  deliberately  change  position  after  the  Referee  has  blown  the  whistle  to  stop  the  game 
and  until  the  ball  is  again  in  play. 

(d)  To  refuse  obedience  to  the  Referee. 

Any  player  ordered  out  of  the  water  for  misconduct  or  for  a  willful  foul,  shall  not  re-enter 
until  a  goal  has  been  scored,  notwithstanding  that  half-time  may  intervene,  or  extra  time  be 
played,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Referee. 

FREE  THROWS:     The  penalty  for  each  foul  shall  be  a  free  throw  to  the  opposing  side  from 
the  place  where  the  foul  occurred.     The  player  nearest  to  where  foul  occurred  shall  take  the 
throw.     The  other  players  shall  remain  in  their  respective  positions  from  the  blowing  of  the 
whistle  until  the  ball  has  left  the  hand  of  the  player  taking  the  throw. 

PENALTY  THROW,    A  player  willfully  fouled  when  within  four  yards  of  his  opponent's 
goal  line,  shall  be  awarded  a  penalty  throw,  and  the  player  who  commits  the  offense  must  be 
ordered  out  of  the  water  until  a  goal  has  been  scored.     The  player  to  whom  a  penalty  throw  is 
awarded  shall  proceed  to  any  point  on  the  four-yard  line  and  await  the  signal  of  the  Referee  by 
whistle,  when  he  shall  IMMEDIATELY  THROW  the  ball  at  the  goal;  should  the  ball  rebound  from 
the  goal  post  or  crossbar  it  remains  in  play. 

GOALKEEPER:     The  Goalkeeper  may  stand  to  defend  his  goal,  but  he  must  not  throw  the 
ball  beyond  half-distance;  the  penalty  for  so  doing  shall  be  a  free  throw  to  the  opposing  side's 
nearest  player  from  half-distance  where  the  ball  crossed.     The  Goalkeeper  must  keep  within  4 
yards  of  his  own  goal  line  or  concede  a  free  throw  from  the  4-yard  line  to  his  nearest  opponent. 

GOAL  AND  CORNER  THROWS:    A  player  throwing  the  ball  over  his  goal  line  shall  concede 
a  free  throw  to  his  opponents,  and  such  free  corner  throw  shall  be  taken  from  the  two-yard  at 
the  side  of  the  pool,  by  the  player  on  the  opposing  side  nearest  the  point  where  the  ball    leaves 
the  field  of  play.    If  attacking  side  throws  the  ball  over,  it  shall  be  a  fre-goal  throw  to  their  op- 
ponent's Goalkeeper,  who,  from  between  the  goalpost,  must  pass  the  ball  to  another  player  or 
beyond  the  2  yard  line.     The  whistle  must  be  blown  immediately  the  ball  crosses  the  goal  line, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  ball  leaves  the  hand  of  the  player  taking  the  free  throw,  all  players 
must  remain  in  their  respective  positions. 

OUT  OF  PLAY:    Should  a  player  send  the  ball  out  of  the  field  of  play  at  either  side,  it 
shall  be  thrown  in  any  direction  from  where  it  went  out  by  one  of  the  opposing  side,  and  shall  be 
considered  a  free  throw.     The  player  nearest  the  point  where  the  ball  leaves  the  field  of  play 
must  take  the  throw. 

The  players  and  coach  should  equip  themselves  with  a  rr  ore  complete  digest  of  the  rules 
as  published  by  the  A.A.U.  or  the  Spaulding  Athletic  Guide,  and  use  the  above  as  an  aid  to  prac- 
tice and  daily  scrimmages  only. 

IN  GENERAL,    Water  Polo,  as  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  short  briefed  article,  is  a 
condition  game  demanding  long  hours  of  practice  and  tremendous  physical  exertion.     Success  in 
play  calls  for  excellent  swimming  ability,  perfect  ball  handling,  and  a  keen  analysis  of  game 
situations.     Its  appeal  lies  in  rugged  competition  and  man  to  man  body  contact. 
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COMPETITIVE  WATER  POLO  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  ERIE,  PA.    By 
courtesy  of  Lowell  Drake,  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  Erie  Public  Schools. 

For  water  basketball  it  is  suggested  that  goals  be  constructed  by  taking  two  regulation 
metal  fan  shaped  backstops  with  goals  and  mounting  them  on  a  framework  with  appropriate 
braces.     This  structure  can  be  planned  so  the  goals  will  have  proper  height  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  base  can  be  constructed  to  fit  the  deck  or  edge  of  the  pool  exactly.      A  rubber  cush- 
ion can  be  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  these  two  bases  to  prevent  slipping  or  marring  the  tile. 
The  goals  must  be  high  enough  off  the  water  so  the  net  will  not  be  too  close  to  water's  edge,  and 
so  the  scoring  of  a  basket  will  demand  shooting  skill  rather  than  quick  dunking  of  the  ball  through 
the  net  by  hand.     These  platforms  can  be  made  easily  movable,  and  will  add  attractiveness  to  the 
pool  area  rather  than  the  unsightly  wooden  backstops  which  quickly  lose  their  fresh-painted  look 
after  a  time. 


SAFETY  IN  THE  WATER  SPORTS 

Water  polo  and  similar  sports  are  dangerous  if  played  by  unskilled  participants,  or  by 
poor  swimmers  in  deep  water.     It  goes  without  saying  that  every  precaution  should  be  made  to 
create  a  safe  environment  where  these  sports  are  played.    Officials  should  be  properly  dressed 
for  quick  entry  into  the  water.     Colored  plastic  caps  are  recommended  for  all  team  members, 
with  contrasting  colors  for  the  two  teams.    Rough  play  beyond  the  rules  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Dr.  Floyd  Eastwood,  national  authority  on  Safety  in  sports  has  felt  that  it  is  a  varsity  sport, 
to  be  played  under  close  supervision.     There  is  much  evidence  of  its  wide-spread  use  as  an  in- 
tramural sport  in  thousands  of  high  schools  and  colleges  without  serious  injury  or  casualty  to 
define  its  participation  so  narrowly.     Certainly  it  is  a  sport  that  must  be  played  by  good  swim- 
mers, and  with  every  possible  safety  precaution  taken.     Since  most  of  the  safety  suggestions 
pertain  to  swimming,  the  usual  points  covering  that  sport  would  apply  in  water  polo.     Periods 
must  be  short  and  substitutions  frequent.     The  author  has  conducted  intramural  water  polo  and 
water  basketball  leagues  for  many  years,  and  no  injuries  or  near  fatalities  have  ever  even  been 
the  result.     Certainly  it  is  a  game  requiring  courage  and  skill,  and  demands  the  best  of  super- 
vision at  all  times. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Here  is  another  sport  based  on  a  primary  function  of  man  and  his  potentialities,  in  this 
case  that  of  lifting  heavy  objects.     Undoubtedly  weight  lifting  as  a  sport  grew  out  of  the  suprem- 
acy exihibited  by  some  in  very  early  days  in  muscular  development,  and  manifested  by  a  desire 
to  prove  superiority  through  test  and  competition.     Very  few  European  countries  were  without 
weight  lifters  in  very  early  times;  and  others,  such  as  the  Japanese  and  the  Egyptians,  used  the 
activity.     Its  actual  history  is  shrouded  in  much  unrecorded  usage,  but  we  do  know  it  began  quite 
early.     Certain  it  is  that  many  years  later  the  German  and  Swiss  Turnverein  movement  accepted 
the  use  of  weights  as  an  integral  part  of  their  program.     Among  the  various  clubs  for  special 
events  sponsored  by  this  great  organization  was  that  of  weight  lifting.    It  came  to  America  by 
way  of  the  great  numbers  of  immigrants  from  these  countries  in  the  early  and  middle  1800's. 
Wherever  the  Germans  set  up  New  World  clubs  weight  lifting  was  transplanted.     The  Y.M.C.A. 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  .promotional  mediums  for  the  growth  of  this  unspectacular 
sport,  and  still  holds  this  position.     The  A.A.U.  early  accepted  weight  lifting  into  its  galaxy  of 
sports  for  competition,  and  still  sponsor  tournaments  all  over  the  nation  along  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Some  colleges  and  private  clubs  have  also  conducted  extensive  programs  in  this  activity. 

The  Olympic  Games  recognized  weight  lifting  as  early  as   1896,  but  the  United  States  did 
not  participate  until  1932.     Ever  since  that  time  our  nation  has  either  won,  or  been  among  the 
leaders  in  this  world  competition,  except  for  the  supremacy  in  recent  years  of  the  Egyptians. 
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VALUE  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  SPORT 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  distinguish  between  weight  training  and  weight  lifting.     The  latter 
is  the  competitive  aspect  of  the  use  of  heavy  weights,  and  can  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  unskilled 
and  unsupervised  novice.     Weight  training  has  been  growing  in  favor  in  American  schools  and 
colleges  because  of  its  corrective  and  remedial  aspects.     The  use  of  weights  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  correction  of  weak  muscles,  badly  set  bones,  and  body  defects  is  unchallenged.    In  fact 
many  colleges  will  have  no  part  of  the  competitive  weight  lifting,  but  give  great  support  to  weight 
training  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  total  physical  education  program.     The  author,  with  his  staff, 
constructed  a  weight  training  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  which  was  in  demand 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  with  classes  and  groups  of  men,  anxious  to  improve  their 
physical  well  being.    Strangely  enough  the  returning  veteran  following  World  War  II  elected 
courses  in  this  activity  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  most  other  offerings  in  the  purely  voluntary 
curriculum.     Yet  weight  lifting  as  a  competitive  sport  was  not  used.    Similar  experiences  have 
been  noted  in  many  other  universities. 

The  activity  is  highly  individualistic,  and  lacks  most  of  the  outcomes  we  desire  in  group 
experiences  and  team  play.     Combined  with  other  group  experiences,  this  activity  can  rightfully 
take  its  place  in  the  modern' curriculum  if  staff  personnel  is  available  to  carefully  supervise  it. 
Weight  lifting  is  not  an  interesting  spectacle,  as  it  is  a  show  of  strength  and  lifting  power.     En- 
durance is  not  particularly  necessary,  but  it  demands  the  utmost  in  timing,  speed  of  muscle, 
coordination,  and  all-round  body  development.     Muscular  strength  and  symmetry  of  body  are 
goals  of  the  participant.    Weight  can  be  gained  easily  and  loss  of  weight  is  difficult.    As  a  medi- 
um for  the  re-education  of  weak  and  injured  or  atrophied  muscles,  strengthening  undeveloped 
musculature,  and  good  body  tonus,  weight  training  is  exceptionally  valuable. 

Most  leaders  or  teachers  set  up  a  chart  of  method  of  procedure  which  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  primary  use  of  lighter  weights,  gradually  employing  heavier  resistances  to  accomplish 
planned  objectives.     The  weight  training  room  or  laboratory  should  be  equipped  with  several  bars, 
a  large  assortment  of  various  weights,  racks  upon  which  all  equipment  can  be  stored  when  not 
in  use,  mirrors  for  full-length  surveillance,  chinning  bars,  floor  mats,  benches,  blackboard,  and 
may  well  include  other  corrective  devices  for  strengthening  of  wrist,  grip,  and  muscles  of  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  United  States  the  following  classes  are  used  for  competitive  purposes: 

Bantamweight 123     l/4    pounds  and  under. 

Featherweight 132     l/4    pounds  and  under. 

Lightweight 148     3/4    pounds  and  under. 

Middleweight 165  pounds  and  under. 

Light-heavyweight 181  pounds  and  under. 

Heavyweight      Unlimited 

TECHNIQUES  -  FUNDAMENTALS  -  TEACHING  HINTS 

An  introductory  course  in  this  activity  is  conducted  with  the  various  types  of  exercises 
found  within  a  general  weight  lifting  program.    Methods  of  lifting  and  the  benefical  results  that 
may  be  obtained  through  common  sense  practice  in  lifting  heavy  objects  are  explained  and  dem- 
onstrated. 

The  application  of  weights  to  many  standard  conditioning  movements  is  advocated,  and 
should  be  continued  for  muscular  development.     Athletes  are  advised  to  engage  in  weight  lifting 
moderately  and  to  use  it  in  conjunction  with  other  activities  such  as  running,  wrestling,  boxing, 
etc.,  to  obtain  the  best  results  for  whole  body  development. 

The  fundamental  movements  of  competitive  lifts  are  explained  and  illustrated  for  those 
interested  primarily  in  muscle  development  only. 

NOTE:    All  exercises  listed  below  are  repeated  5  or  6  times  with  weights  suited  to  the  in- 
dividual doing  the  exercises.    Additional  weights  are  used  as  strength  and  co-ordination  improves. 
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WARM  UP:    Standing  position.     Weighted  bar  at  toes.     Bend  forward  downward  into  deep 
knee  bend,  grasping  the  bar  with  hands  equidistant  from  center.     Straighten  legs  and  lift  bar  to 
chest.     Press  overhead.    Return  to  original  position.    Repeat  5  or  6  times.     (Figure  256  &  257). 
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Fig.  256 


Fig.  257 


CURL:     Standing  position.     Weighted  bar  at  toes.     Bend  forward  downward,  grasping  bar 
with  hands  equidistant  from  center,  knuckles  down.    Raise  bar  to  chest,  flexing  arms.     Recover 
to  original  position. 

SIDE  BEND:    Standing  position.     Bar  supported  by  hands  (palms  up)  shoulder  high  in  rear 
of  neck.    Alternate  trunk  bending  left  and  right.    (Figure  258). 

PRESS:     Bar  supported  by  both  hands  at  chest  level,  back  of  hands  facing  body.     Extend 
arms  upward  to  the  vertical  and  return.     (Figure  259). 

DEAD  LIFT:  Bar  at  toes.  From  a  standing  position,  bend  forward  from  waist,  grasp  bar 
with  hands  equidistant  from  center.  Raise  the  bar  to  thighs  without  jerking,  trunk  erect  and  re- 
turn.    (Figure  260) 


Fig.  258 


Fig.  259 


Fig.  260 


ROWING  MOTION:     With  trunk  bent  forward  from  the  waist,  bar  balanced  in  hands,  move 
the  bar  forward  and  backward  in  a  rowing  motion.  (Figure  26l). 
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SHOULDER  SHRUG:     Bar  held  at  thighs.    Rotate  shoulders  continuously  forward.    Repeat 
movement  rotating  shoulders  to  rear.     (Figure  262). 

SQUATS:     Bar  supported  by  hands  (palms  up)  shoulder  high  in  rear  of  neck.     Execute  a 
deep  knee  bend  and  return  to  starting  position.     (Figure  263). 


Fig.  261 


Fig.  262 


Fig.  263 


HEEL  RAISE:     Stand  with  toes  elevated  two  inches  resting  on  a  support,  bar  in  rear  of 
shoulder.     Rock  up  on  toes  and  return  to  starting  position.     (Figure  264). 

STOMACH  RAISE:     Lying  in  a  supine  position  with  weight  supported  at  the  chest,  toes 
fastened.     Raise  trunk  forward  upward  to  a  sitting  position  and  return  to  the  starting  position. 
(Figure  265). 


Fig.  264 


Fig.  265 


CLASSIFICATIONS:     Students  engaged  in  weight  lifting  as  an  extrcurricular  activity  should 
be  grouped  into  one  of  three  classifications    according  to  ability  and  accumulated  hours. 

A  series  of  progressive  movements  has  been  devised  for  each  classification.     It  is  neces- 
sary for  a  student  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  low  classifications  before  he  may  advance 
into  a  higher  group. 

CLASS  C:     (Elementary)    Requisites: 

Hours  of  attendance  -   10 

Exercises  (each  exercise  to  be  repeated  8  times  successively  with  weights  one  third 
of  the  individual's  body  weight).  Warm-up,  curl,  sidebend,  heel  raise  and  squats. 
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CLASS  B:     (Intermediate)    Requisites: 

Hours  of  attendance  -  20. 

Exercises:    All  movements  listed  under   Class   C  with  an  increase  in  weight  to  one 
half  of  body  weight  in  addition  to  dead  lift  and  shoulder  shrug  with  equivalent  weight 
of  two  thirds  body  weight  plus  stomach  lift  with  fifteen  pound  weight. 

NOTE:     The  warm-up  is  always  done  with  light  weights  rather  than  weights  prescribed  for 
each  classification. 

CLASS  A:     (Advanced)    Requisites: 

Hours  of  attendance  -   30. 

Exercises:     Continued  practice  in  all  movements  listed  under  Classes   C  &  B  for   10 
repetitions  in  addition  to  competitive  lifts  described  below. 

CLEAN  AND  JERK:    Individual's  body  weight  This  competitive  lift  is  completed  in  two 
movements: 

1.  Cleaning  the  bar  from  floor  to  chest. 

2.  Jerking  the  bar  to  an  extended  arm  position  over  head.     From  a  starting  position  with 
bar  at  toes,  (see  figure  266)  knees  bent,  grasp  the  bar  with  hands  equidistant  from  center, 
shoulder  width  apart  in  an  ordinary  grasp.     Quickly  lift  bar  to  chest  using  a  reverse  curl  and  a 
split-leg  action  in  an  effort  to  drop  under  the  weight.     Move  to  the  erect  position  with  weight  at 
chest.     Jerk  the  bar  to  an  extended  arm  position  overhead,  back  straight,  again  dropping  into  the 
split-leg  position.     (Figure  266,  A-B). 


Fig.  266 

NOTE:     The  split-leg  position  closely  resembles  a  gymnastic  lunge  to  the  rear  with  the 
legs  comfortably  apart  in  a  walk-stand  position.     The  forward  knee   should  be  bent  over  the  ankle, 
the  rear  leg  slightly  bent  at  the  knee,  feet  in  line,  with  the  center  of  gravity  low.     This  action  is 
used  to  shift  the  individual's  weight  to  a  position  underneath  the  bar. 

TWO-ARM  SNATCH:     (2/3  of  Body  Weight).     This  lift  involes  a  great  deal  of  speed  and 
co-ordination.    It  is  completed  in  one  continuous  motion  from  the  starting  position  with  weight 
at  toes,  hands  near  the  weighted  ends  of  the  bar  in  an  ordinary  grasp  to  the  extended  arm  posi- 
tion with  weight  supported  overhead,  back  straight,  legs   split. 

The  starting  and  final  position  resemble  very  closely  those  positions  used  at  the  start  and 
finish  of  the  clean  and  jerk  (Figure  267  A-B). 

MILITARY  PRESS:  (2/3  Body  Weight).  This  movement  eliminates  the  advantage  of  the 
leg-split.  The  contestant  forcefully  extends  the  bar  to  an  overhead  position,  keeping  the  back 
straight  throughout  the  movement.     (Figure  267). 
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Fig.  267 

CONCLUSION:    Much  of  the  advanced  work  in  weight  lifting  has  been  purposely  omitted 
from  this  article.     Thorough  preparation  and  conditioning  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  advanced 
work.     Perculiarities  in  styles  develop  as  the  weight  lifter  improves  in  strength,  speed  and  co- 
ordination.    The  avoidance  of  possible  injuries  through  improper  lifting  should  be  considered 
early  in  a  man's  training.     The  use  of  the  leg  muscles  to  relieve  arm  and  back  strain  should  be 
emphasized  at  all  times. 

When  recovering  from  the  split- leg  position,  especially  with  heavy  weights,  move  the  for- 
ward foot  toward  the  rear  foot  to  place  the  weight  pressure  well  back  on  the  supporting  back  leg. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  fellow  enthusiasts  as  catchers  to  move  the  weight  away  in  case  of  a  miss 
during  practice  with  heavy  weights.     The  catchers  stand  on  either  side  ready  to  take  the  weight 
in  case  the  lifter  is  unable  to  complete  the  lift.     Weight  lifters  show  individual  preferences  in 
many  movements,  such  as  looking  up  at  the  bar  or  straight  ahead  while  jerking,  or  jerking  from 
the  toes  rather  than  from  flat  feet.    Reference  to  anatomical  charts  during  workout  periods  is  an 
excellent  practice  for  anyone  interested  in  developing  particular  sets  of  muscles.     Exercise  for 
symmetry  and  avoid  over-development. 

BODY  BUILDING  THROUGH  HEAVY  WEIGHT  LIFTING 


By  using  weights  to  furnish  resistance  it  is  possible  to  develop  muscles  more  rapidly. 

Weight  lifting  is  so  potent  in  its  effect  that  the  beginner  should  exercise  under  the  direction 
of  someone  who  thoroughly  understands  its  application  to  body  building. 

Always  warm  up  with  vigorous  freehand  exercise  before  using  the  weights.     Between  lifts 
take  arm  swinging  and  other  limbering  exercises. 


1 

Shoulder  Shrug 

For  neck  and  shoulders 

Bend    knees,    and    raise   weight 

to     thighs,     feet     apart,     body 

erect. 

one — raise  shoulders. 

two — lower  shoulders. 

(100-pound  barbell) 


Two-hand  Curl 
For  biceps  and  elbow  flexors 
Hold    barbell    with    palms    for- 
ward,      hands      shoulder-width 
apart, 
one — raise  weight  to  shoulders, 

keeping  elbows  at  sides, 
two — return. 

(60-pound  barbell) 


Lateral  Raise 

For  shoulder  muscles 

Hold  weights  at  sides. 

one — raise  them  laterally. 

two — return.     Vary    by    raising 
weights    forward    or    up- 
ward. 
(10-pound  weights) 


Good  Morning  Exercise 
For  back  muscles 
Stand  erect,  holding  barbell  be- 
hind neck,  knees  straight, 
one — bend  trunk  forward   until 

parallel  to  floor, 
two — return  to  erect  position. 
(60-pound  barbell) 


Fig.  268 
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Use  a  weight  you  can  lift  about  seven  times.     When  you  can  lift  it  twelve  times,  add  more 
weight.     Exercise  three  times  a  week  is  enough  for  the  average  person. 

Breathe  freely  during  the  exercises. 

Weight  lifting  does  little  to  develop  endurance.     It  is,  therefore,  important  that  an  activity 
such  as  running,  rope  jumping,  handball,  or  basketball  be  added  to  the  weight  lifter's  program. 

Weights  suggested  in  these  exercises  are  for  a  man  in  fair  condition.     Vary  them  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  individual  man. 


Knee  Bending 

For  legs 

Stand    with    bar    on    shoulders 

back   of   neck,   back   flat,   feet 

about  16  inches  apart, 
one — rise     on     toes    and     bend 

knees  to  a  half  squat, 
two — return. 

(60-pound  barbell) 


Back  Press,  Especially  for  the  Triceps 

Lie   on    back   on   a    bench   with   barbell   over   head; 
bring  barbell  to  chest. 

one — push  weight  upward  to  arms'  length, 
two — return  bar  to  chest. 
160-pound  barbell) 


8 
Flying  Exercise 
For   the   chest   muscles 
Lie   on    back   on   a   bench,  and 
raise  weights  to  a  straight-arm 
position  above  chest, 
one — lower     weights     sideways 

until  arms  are  parallel  to 

floor, 
two — return.       Keep     a     slight 

bend  in  elbows. 

(10-pound    dumbbells    or 

plates) 


Hook-lying  Curl,  An  Abdominal  Exercise 

Lie  on  back  with  knees  up,  feet  flat  on  floor,  holding 
a  plate  at  the  chest. 

one — raise  head  and  shoulders,  keeping  lower  back 
on  floor, 
two — return. 

Take  this  exercise  at  first  without  weight. 
110-pound  plate) 


Reverse  Flying 

For    muscles   of    the    shoulder- 
blade   region 

Lie  face  down  on  narrow  bench, 
holding  weight  in   hands,  arms 
hanging  downward, 
one — raise    arms    until    parallel 

to  floor, 
two — return. 

( 10-pound    dumbbells    or 

plates) 


Fig.  269 
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Dr.  Frederick  Cozens,  Director  of  Physical  Education  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  has  included  courses  and  opportunities  for  weight  training  for  some  years.*    His  in- 
structors use  a  score  card  for  each  individual  which  provides  for  three  tests  and  measurements 
covering  the  following  events  for  the  Bar  Bell:  and  for  the  Dumb  Bell: 


Two-arm  curl 

Military  press 

Prone-press 

Upright  rowing 

Bench  tricep  (reverse) 

Trunk-bend  rowing 

Jefferson  (from  bench) 

Straight-arm  pull-over 

Deep  knee-bend 

Tricep  curl  (standing) 

Clean  and  jerk 

Bench  press 

Abdominal  raise 

Press  behind  neck 

Snatch 

Prone  press  from  bridge 

One-arm  jerk 

Dead  lift 

Bent  press 

Wrestler's  bridge  press 


Alternate  curl 
Lateral  raise 
Prone  press 
Front  raise 
Alternate  press 
Rhomboid  developer 
Pull  over  (1  DB) 
Flying  motion 
Inclined  press 
Inclined  curl 
Inclined  lateral 
Tricep  curl 
Swimming  motion 
One-arm  press 
Zottman 
Axillary  curl 
Chest  deepening 
Forearm  lateral  curl 
Chopping  exercise 
Bend,  stretch,  and  swing 


This  score  card  also  provides  spaces  for  body  measurement  in  15  areas.     It  further  sug- 
gests the  following  WEIGHT-LIFTING  TIPS: 

1.  WARM  UP  with  light  weights  FIRST 

2.  Follow  a  ragular  pattern  of  exercise.     Don't  rest. 

3.  Try  to  use  all  the  muscle  fibres  at  once,  rather  than  to  let  part  of  the  muscle  rest. 

4.  Build  down  from  your  maximum  capacity  until  you  have  used  that  muscle  group  ten  times. 
That  is,  after  you  have  lifted  your  BEST  WEIGHT  first,  reduce  the  weight  by  five  or  ten 
pounds  and  try  again  until  ten  lifts  have  been  made. 

5.  Think  about  the  muscle  group  you  are  using. 

6.  Watch  the  muscle  action  in  the  mirror  to  see  what  you  are  doing. 

7.  Keep  the  hips  firm  when  making  your  standing  lifts. 

8.  Lead  with  your  head,  not  with  your  hips,  when  making  lifts. 

9.  Tense  the  abdominal  and  glutial  muscles  before  making  dead  lifts  or  cleans. 

10.  Breathe  naturally,  you  don't  have  to  snort.     Nature  will  take  care  of  breathing. 

11.  Learn  the  pull-over  press  with  a  bent  arm  first.     The  straight-arm  pull-over  will  come 
later. 

12.  Learn  your  capacity.     Don't  try  deep  knee  bends  once  more  until  you  can't  get  up. 

13.  Be   strenuous  in  your  work;  go  to  the   showers  in  a  sweat. 

14.  Expect  development  and  progress  every  day. 

15.  Record  your  best  lifts  and  beat  them  later. 

16.  Work  with  a  partner;  it  is  more  fun  and  the  competition  will  do  you  good. 

17.  PUT  THE  WEIGHT  AWAY  WHEN  YOU  ARE  FINISHED  WITH  IT. 


♦From  a  letter  and  materials  received  by  the  author  February  13,  1952. 
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SAFETY  IN  WEIGHT  TRAINING  AND  WEIGHT  LIFTING 

Many  safety  precautions  have  already  been  stressed  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  chapter, 
particularly  in  the  University  of  California  Scorecard.    A  few  more  suggestions  would  be  in  order. 

1.  Never  permit  the  weight  training  room  to  be  carelessly  open  for  novices  and  beginners  to 
wander  in  and  experiment.     There  is  too  much  danger  of  over-strain,  untrained  lifting  which 
may  damage  organs  and  muscles,  and  danger  from  weights  dropped  on  someone's  feet. 

2.  The  room  should  be  kept  very  clean  at  all  times.     Perspiring  bodies  are  constantly  in  contact 
with  benches,  mats,  and  other  equipment.    Disinfect  often.    Rubber  or  plastic  covers  are  rec- 
ommended on  all  bench  tops  and  mat  surfaces.     These  should  be  washed  with  antiseptic  solu- 
tion frequently. 

3.  All  work  with  weights  should  be  under  the  close  supervision  of  trained  personnel. 

4.  Never  permit  weights  and  bars  to   remain  scattered  about  the  floor  and  benches.    Insist  that 
they  ALWAYS  be  immediately  replaced  after  use. 

5.  Stay  away  from  others  who  are  attempting  lifts,  as  a  quick  loss  of  control  may  cause  injury 
of  a  very  painful  type. 

6.  Never  rest  or  relax  between  efforts  on  mats  near  which  others  are  exercising.     The  workout 
should  be  continuous,  and  rest  and  shower  and  relaxation  should  occur  elsewhere. 

7.  Accompany  the  use  of  weights  for  muscle  re-education  with  a  study  of  anatomy  and  the  body 
parts  being  used. 

8.  A  complete  medical  examination  is  mandatory  before  starting  this  activity,  and  frequent 
check-ups  are  indicated  during  the  course  of  the  program.    Especial  attention  must  be  given 
to  potential  hernia  and  other  strain. 

9.  Plan  a  complete  program  of  team  sports  involving  running  and  completely  different  types  of 
exercise  to  accompany  participation  in  use  of  the  weights. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Wiskit  is  one  of  our  newest  American  sports  fast  bidding  for  its  rightful  place  in  the  great 
list  of  wise  and  wide  choices  for  recreation.    Wiskit  had  its  birth  on  the  west  coast  in  1949.    Its 
inventor  was  R.  E.  Leiser  of  112  South  Brighton  Street,  Burbank,  California.    Its  growth  has 
been  rapid  and  colorful  and  already  is  finding  its  way  on  to  the  sports  calendar  of  most  west 
coast  colleges  and  universities;  is  being  used  extensively  by  many  city  and  county  recreation 
departments;  and  has  been  colorfully  featured  over  television  and  radio  from  coast  to  coast  re- 
cently. 

The  Recreation  Department  of  Los  Angeles  has  introduced  the  game  on  all  its  many  play- 
grounds, as  has  over  30  other  cities  in  that  area.    Similarly,  schools  and  cities  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  gone  "all  out"  for  the  game.    It  is  rapidly  spreading  to  universities  throughout  the 
middle  west  and  east,  and  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the  adult  recreational  program,  activities  for 
parties  and  mixed  corecreational  groups,  and  to  boys  and  girls  of  all  age  levels.     1952  will  mark 
the  first  year  for  its  acceptance  in  championship  tournament  play,  with  a  large  number  of  these 
title  tourneys  already  scheduled. 


*   The  photos  and  material  on  Wiskit  used  by  courtesy  of  R.  E.  Leiser,  112  S.  Brighton  St., 
Burbank,  California. 
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NATURE  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SPORT 

Wiskit  has  many  reasons  for  its  great  appeal  to  youngsters  and  adults  of  all  ages.    Played 
like  softball  with  a  racket  in  place  of  gloves  and  mitts,  Wiskit  employs  an  oblong  two-sided  gad- 
get which  appears  to  be  a  cross  between  the  fraticidal  weapons  used  in  lacrosse  and  Jai-alai. 
According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Examinar,  George  Hjelte,  general  manager,  and  Ralph  Borelli, 
director  of  special  events  for  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks,  claim  youngsters  take  to 
Wiskit  like  water  to  watermelons.    It*s  really  exciting. 

The  racket  has  two  playing  sides  to  catch  and  throw.     The  ball,  two  inches  smaller  than  a 
softball,  is  caught  in  a  plastic-lumite  bag  and  settles  in  an  aluminum-framed  pocket.     The  ball  is 
caught  and  thrown  from  either  side,  using  backhand  catching  and  throwing  with  strokes  much  like 
tennis.    Most  of  the  rules  are  similar  to  softball  in  every  way.    However  the  game  has  additional 
appeal  since  two  persons  can  thoroughly  enjoy  hours  of  healthful  exercise  throwing  and  catching 
the  ball  with  the  Wiskit  rackets  on  the  beach,  the  street,  an  open  lot,  school  and  city  playgrounds, 
and  the  family  yard.    In  addition  there  are  several  variations  of  Wiskit  which  are  all  enjoyable, 
and  lend  themselves  to  various  type  groups.     These  are:    Wiskit  Willie,  Winter  Wiskit,  and  Wis- 
kit-Tee-Ball. 

Value  of  the  sport  lies  in  its  great  adaptability  to  people  of  all  ages,  to  its  use  as  either  a 
dual,  small  group  or  team  sport,  and  to  its  colorful  aspects.    It  is  good  exercise,  yet  can  be 
played  as  moderately  as  desired.    Its  therapeutic  and  fun-providing  qualities  make  it  outstand- 
ing.   It  is  easily  taught,  and  enjoyment  can  follow  the  first  few  minutes  of  instruction,  although 
greatest  pleasure  comes  with  maximum  skill;  a  characteristic  of  most  sports.     It  attracts  atten- 
tion because  of  its  unusual  paraphanalia  and  equipment,  and  the  "knack"  of  catching  and  throwing 
with  the  racket  has  an  appeal  somewhat  like  that  of  throwing  a  basketball  through  a  well-netted 
goal  or  hoop,  except  that  Wiskit  has  a  greater  appeal  to  the  fairer  sex. 


ABRIDGED  RULES  OF   PLAY 

Wiskit  is  played  like  baseball.    High  school  and  college  men  play  Wiskit  on  a  regulation 
baseball  diamond.     Girls  and  boys  under  12  years  of  age  play  on  a  regulation  softball  diamond. 
Each  team  is  composed  of  nine  players  as  in  baseball.     The  official  WISKIT  10  inch  softball  is 
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caught  and  thrown  from  either  side  (backhand  and  forehand)  with  the  WISKIT  rackets.    When  the 
ball  is  "dead"  on  the  ground;  it  is  picked  up  with  the  racket.     The  ball  is  never  touched  with  the 
hands.     Touching  the  ball  with  the  hands  is  a  baulk,  and  the  base  runners  advance  one  base. 
Runners  are  never  tagged  with  the  rackets.    All  plays  are  forced  plays.     Either  the  runner  beats 
the  ball  or  the  ball  is  in  the  racket  ahead  of  the  runner.     The  only  time  the  runner  is  tagged  with 
the  "free"  hand  (the  hand  not  holding  the  racket)  is  when  the  runner  is  caught  between  the  bases 
and  is  run  down  by  the  basemen.     The  pitcher  can  handle  the  ball  with  his  "free"  hand;  and  can 
fake  a  throw  to  the  batter,  hold  the  ball  in  the  racket  basket  with  his  thumb,  and  throw  to  the 
bases.    All  throwing  to  bases  is  done  with  the  racket.    Runners  can  lead  off  bases.     The  pitcher 
can  also  lift  the  ball  from  the  front  side  of  his  racket,  place  it  in  the  back  side,  and  throw  over 
his  shoulder  "backhand**  to  second  base.     This  might  be  done  when  a  runner  is  on  second  base, 
and  is  done  in  front  of  the  pitcher  so  that  the  man  on  second  cannot  see  the  ball  being  shifted. 

The  pitcher  throws  overhand  to  the  batter  using  the  racket,  and  the  catcher  uses  a  regula- 
tion racket  also.     The  catcher  holds  the  racket  across  the  body  in  a  backhand  position.    All 
players  use  identical  rackets.     Batters  use  regulation  softball  bats.    Regular  bases  and  other 
paraphanalia  are  used.     Thus  all  possible  base  ball  plays  may  arise  in  Wiskit. 


PLAYING  TECHNIQUES  -  TEACHING  HINTS 


FOREHAND  CATCHING 


The  ball  can  be  caught  anywhere  in  the  racket  and  rolls  down  into  the  pocket.     For  perfec- 
tion in  catching  the  player  should  "give"  with  the  flight  of  the  ball,  as  a  player  would  do  when 
catching  with  a  baseball  glove.    Do  not  catch  "stiff-arm"  or  bat  at  the  ball.    Note  in  the  photo- 
graph below  the  grip  is  directly  under  the  basket.     The  long  handle  is  only  for  high  catches  and 
balance. 
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FOREHAND  THROWING 

From  the  illustration  below  note  the  arm  is  extended  well  back,  and  the  racket  is  held  with 
the  tip  of  the  racket  up  in  order  for  the  ball  to  remain  in  the  basket  until  the  throw  is  nearly 
completed.    Never  throw  in  "stiff-arm*'  style.     Throw  with  the  racket  as  you  would  throw  in  base- 
ball.   Remember  to  keep  the  racket  in  a  position  so  that  the  ball  will  not  roll  out,  but  will  "spin" 
out  of  the  pocket  near  the  completion  of  the  throw.    Accuracy  in  throwing  is  controlled  by  the  tip 
of  the  racket  and  "wrist  action." 


BACKHAND  CATCHING 

The  grip  in  backhand  catching  is  the  same  as  in  backhand  tennis  strokes.     The  hand  is 
turned  well  over  behind  the  handle  in  order  that  the  throwing  position  will  be  correct  after  the 
ball  is  caught.     Catch  with  both  sides  of  the  racket.    In  changing  from  backhand  catching  to  fore- 
hand catching  the  racket  is  swung  in  front  of  the  body  and  the  ball  is  then  caught  in  the  other  side 
of  the  racket. 

BACKHAND  THROWING 

The  hand  grip  is  the  same  in  backhand  throwing  as  in  backhand  catching.     The  hand  is  well 
around  the  handle  and  the  thumb  is  placed  as  high  as  possible  on  the  catching  basket.     The  arm  is 
extended  well  back  and  the  tip  of  the  racket  kept  high.     A  "stiff  arm"  throw,  swinging  the  arm 
directly  over  the  shoulder  and  adding  a  "push"  finish  with  the  wrist,  will  make  long  "backhand" 
shots  possible.    It  takes  practice  for  backhand  perfection,  but  for  fast  WISKIT  league  play  the 
backhand  perfectionist  will  outplay  those  players  unwilling  to  practice  this  stroke. 
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Fig.  270.    Shows  good  form  and  style  in  perfecting  both  the  backhand 
throwing  and  catching  technique. 


CATCHING  GROUNDERS 

Picking  up  grounders  "forehand  "  is  easily  done  if  the  players  will  observe  the  following 
simple  rules.    In  forehand  catching,  keep  the  palm  of  the  hand  under  the  handle  of  the  racket  and 
the  hand  grip  as  near  to  the  catching  basket  as  possible.    Keep  the  handle  of  the  racket  about 
knee  high  and  do  not  have  the  handle  too  close  to  the  ground.     The  ball  should  roll  up  into  the 
racket  and  then  the  tip  "lifted"  so  as  to  keep  the  ball  in  the  pocket.     Catch  "forehand"  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  up  and  "backhand"  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  down.    The  correct  hand  positions 
in  catching  determines  *quick  getaway"  for  throwing. 

UNDERHAND  THROWING 

When  a  player  "fields"  the  ball  and  is  close  to  the  receiver,  the  ball  should  be  thrown 
underhand.     This  applies  to  both  "backhand"  and  "forehand"  in  the  short  game  of  WISKIT.    In 
throwing  "underhand"  the  ball  rolls  from  the  pocket  and  is  controlled  by  "flipping"  the  tip  of  the 
racket  upward. 

THE  FOLLOW  THROUGH 

Do  not  push  the  ball  from  the  racket,  but  follow  through  with  the  stroke  so  that  the  ball 
"spins"  from  the  racket  and  tip  of  the  racket  will  be  pointed  toward  the  ground  at  the  completion 
of  the  throw.     Follow  through"  also  apples  to  backhand  throwing. 
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PICKING  UP  A  "DEAD  BALL" 

Pick  up  the  ball  as  a  tennis  player  picks  up  a  tennis  ball.     Place  the  tip  of  the  racket  on  the 
ball  and  draw  the  racket  toward  the  body.     Keep  in  mind  the  two  hand  positions  (forehand  and 
backhand). 

ONE  ARMED  WISKIT  PLAY 

One  arm  players  will  find  WISKIT  a  sport  they  can  enjoy,  and  in  which  they  can  compete 
with  skill  equal  to  any  two  arm  players.    All  WISKIT  plays  are  made  with  one  arm.    And  the  use 
of  the  softball  bat  need  not  affect  the  one  armed  players'  base  hit  ability. 


WISKIT-  A  game  of  action,  speed,  agility,  skill, 
and  team  play. 


WISKIT  WILLIE 

This  adaptation  of  the  sport  is  a  target-throwing  routine  based  on  accuracy  throwing,  and 
involving  four  elements: 

1.  Forehand  shots 

2.  Backhand  shots 
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3.  Underhand  shots 

4.  Tip-shot  and  throwing 

NOTE:    Special  rules  covering  use  of  Wiskit  Willie  may  be  obtained  from  the  inventor  of 
Wiskit. 

WISKIT-TEE-BALL 

Nine  boys,  or  girls,  or  mixtures  of  both,  comprise  a  team.     The  pitcher  is  eliminated. 
Positions  are  identical  with  baseball  otherwise.     Points  are  made  by  players  in  the  field  and  not 
by  the  batters.    A  batting  tee  is  used.     Each  team  bats  through  its  entire  lineup.    Each  time  the 
ball  beats  the  runner  to  the  bases  a  point  is  made  by  the  fielding  team.     This  makes  for  a  pos- 
sible four  points  (first,  second  and  third  bases  and  home).     All  plays  are  forced.     There  is  no 
tagging  the  runner.    As  an  example,  if  the  batter  hits  the  ball  poorly,  the  shortstop  throws  to 
first  ahead  of  the  runner;  first  throws  to  second;  second  to  third;  and  third  to  home.    In  this 
case  it  is  possible  for  the  fielding  team  to  score  four  points  on  the  one  batter.     On  other  hit  balls 
fielders  may  take  their  choice  of  throwing  to  whatever  base  there  is  a  chance  to  make  a  catch 
ahead  of  the  runner.     This  might  result  in  only  one  point;  a  throw  directly  to  home  plate.     Any  fly 
ball  caught  is  called  a  "Grand  Slam"  and  gives  the  fielding  team  four  points.     In  this  variation 
game  play  is  fast  and  team  play  pronounced.     There  is  much  inter  base  throwing  and  catching, 
and  lots  of  exercise  for  the  batters  and  base  runners.     The  catcher  places  the  ball  on  the  batting 
tee.    If  batter  misses  the  ball  at  the  tee,  or  fouls  the  ball  behind  him,  he  is  out.    If  the  catcher 
catches  a  foul  ball  his  team  scores  four  points  also.     Batters  should  devote  much  time  and  skill 
to  placing  their  hits  in  portions  of  the  field  where  a  "catch"  is  not  possible. 

WINTER  WISKIT 

Winter  Wiskit  is  played  in  the  gymnasium  during  the  winter  months.     A  Softball  is  used  in 
place  of  the  official  outdoor  ball.     Tennis  players  like  Winter  Wiskit  due  to  the  use  of  similar 
hand  positions.     The  wrist  is  strengthened,  both  forehand  and  backhand,  for  next  season's  tennis 
play.     The  regulation  game  of  WISKIT  can  be  played  in  the  gym,  or  the  players  can  throw  between 
two  lines  of  play  practicing  backhand  and  forehand  accuracy. 

SAFETY  IN  WISKIT  J 

Since  there  are  no  great  hazards  in  Wiskit  peculiar  to  the  sport,  and  since  opportunities 
for  injury  so  closely  parallel  that  of  Softball,  the  list  is  not  repeated  here.     A  knowledge  of  the 
factors  that  are  conducive  to  elimination  of  injury  hazards  in  Softball  will  protect  players  and 
spectators  of  this  sport  also.  . 

SELECTED  REFERENCES  J 

Since  Wiskit  is  such  a  new  sport  on  the  American  horizen,  no  source  materials  and  ref- 
erences are  available.     The  author  suggests  that  schools,  recreation  departments,  and  individuals 
desiring  to  secure  additional  information  and  annual  rules  publications  may  do  so  by  addressing 
a  letter  to  the  originator  of  the  sport  as  follows: 

Mr.  R.  E.  Leiser 

112  S.  Brighton  Street 

Burbank,  California 

WISKIT  EQUIPMENT  j 

The  Wiskit  ball  is  manufactured  by  the  Voit  Rubber   Company,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
The  official  ball  is   10  inches  in  circumference,  with  the  inside  made  of  high  quality  cotton  yarn 
wound  over  a  pure  kapok  center,  and  with  rubber  composition  cover. 

The  official  rackets  are  made  in  two  sizes  by  A.  G.  Saplding  and  Bros.,  Inc.    One  weight 
is  made  for  high  school  and  college  men,  and  the  lighter  size  for  girls  and  women.     The  frame  is 
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laminated  like  a  tennis  racket  from  highest  grade  ash.    Metal  aluminum  rackets  are  also  manu- 
factured by  Fassett  Engineering  Company  at  Port  Blake  ly,  Washington.     Most  sporting  goods 
dealers  can  supply  the  special  rackets  and  balls  on  request. 

Centers  used  in  the  WISKIT  rackets  are  manufactured  by  the  TRAGE-HAYES  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  Seattle,  Washington,  and  are  made  in  various  weights  and  strengths.     The  lumite 
woven  saran  screen  in  red  and  white,  blue  and  white,  and  green  and  white  have  proven  very  ser- 
viceable and  is  recommended  for  pitchers  of  all  age  teams  and  girls'  and  boys'  teams,  12  years 
and  under.     This  type  of  center  is  quickly  replaceable  and  is  stocked  by  your  sporting  goods 
dealer.     The  heavier  rubberized  centers,  recommended  for  high  school  boys  and  for  university 
men,  and  strong  and  durable  and  are  also  purchased  as  a  separate  unit  at  your  sporting  goods 
dealer.     These  centers  are  "weatherized"  by  the  AMERICAN  HOSE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY  of 
Seattle,  Washington. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPORT 

Wrestling  takes  its  place  among  the  ancient  and  primitive  sports,  and  is  all  the  more  in- 
teresting because  it  has  survived  and  actually  grown  in  interest  through  the  ages.     From  the 
Egyptians  we  know  that  wrestling  had  a  documented  existence  as  early  as  3000  BC,  since  sculp- 
tured walls  on  various  temple  tombs  along  the  Nile  River  date  the  sport  very  accurately.    It  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  wrestling  had  a  far  earlier  origin,  some  having  even  suggested  its  origin 
in  pre-historic  man  and  biblical  times. 

The  Greeks  practiced  two  types  which  were  known  as  the  upright  and  squirming  contests. 
The  former  was  most  common,  and  more  like  our  intercolegiate  rules  of  American  wrestling. 
In  the    so  called  squirming  type,  after  falling  to  the  mat,  contestants  continued  until  one  or  the 
other  had  enough.     The  pancratium  was  a  combination  of  boxing  and  wrestling  in  Greece.     Many 
sculptured  remains  carry  mute  testimony  that  wrestling  was  very  predominant  in  Greece.     Nat- 
urally the  sport  moved  along  to  Rome  during  the  2nd  century,  but  the  Romans  never  became 
ardent  devotees  of  the  sport.     The  Swiss  developed  a  form  of  wrestling  called  Schwingen  (swing- 
ing) in  which  the  contestants  wore  strong  belts.     These  were  grasped  and  used  to  throw  one's 
opponents  down. 

Japan  was  the  leader  in  Asiatic  interest  in  wrestling.     The  first  recorded  match  there  was 
in  23  B.C.,  and  it  took  such  a  strong  place  in  their  history  that  two  aspirants  to  the  throne 
wrestled  it  out  in  858  A.D.,  both  being  brothers.     Nobles  hired  and  trained  wrestlers  for  their 
amusement.     During   th<     12th  century  interest  waned,  only  to  be  renewed  about  1600  A.D.  with  the 
advent  of  greater  military  usage  of  the  sport  and  the  addition  of  Jiu  Jitsu.     The  latter  technique 
is  still  practiced  by  the  Japanese,  but  not  as  a  part  of  wrestling  itself.     The  Japs  do  everything 
known  to  add  weight  rather  than  our  American  method  of  reducing  to  make  weight  classes.     The 
Japanese  match  ends  when  a  contestant  pushes  the  other  out  of  the  circle,  or  causes  any  part  of 
the  body  except  the  feet  to  touch  the  mat. 

Wrestling  in  India  is  similar  to  Japanese  versions.     Here  again  excessive  weight  is  the 
objective.    Opponents  spend  much  time  sparring,  slapping  their  opponent's  bodies  loudly  with 
cupped  hands.     In  India  the  match  is  not  won  until  one  of  the  contestants  has  both  shoulders 
touching  the  ground  or  mat  simultaneously. 
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All  the  European  countries  took  to  wrestling  with  gusto.    During  the  reign  of  King  Francis 
I  of  France  in  the  16th  century  the  king  himself  became  embroiled  personally  in  a  match  which 
was  not  a  billed  feature  of  the  program.     He  was  watching  his  wrestlers  perform  against  a 
picked  team  from  England,  the  match  also  being  viewed  by  King  Henry  VIII.     Francis  became   so 
embroiled  that  he  jumped  to  his  feet  in  the  royal  box  and  tangled  with  King  Henry,  and  the  match 
might  have  gone  to  a  finish  had  not  supporters  of  both  monarchs  separated  them.     Francis  might 
have  more  than  met  his  match  as  it  is  said  Henry  VIII  was  a  powerful  wrestler  in  his  younger 
days.    During  and  up  to  the  18th  century  all  holds  were  permitted,  but  later  on  rules  were  adopted 
and  codified.  One  of  the  more  common  types  of  English  wrestling  was  the  Westmoreland  or 
Cumberland  type.     Here  the  contestants  stood  chest  to  chest,  chin  on  the  opponent's  right  shoulder, 
arms  clasped  around  each  other's  waist,  waiting  for  the  officials  to  signal  the  start  of  the  match. 
Only  kicking  was  actually  barred,  and  the  match  continued  until  either  was  forced  to  the  mat  with 
other  than  feet  touching.     The  Cornwall  or  Devon  style  demanded  that  a  man  be  thrown  so  that 
three  points  touched,  such  as  two  hips  and  a  shoulder,  etcetera.     Here  a  loose  jacket  was  worn 
and  all  holds  were  barred  below  the  waist  or  jacket.     The   Lancaster  style  is  the  closest  to  our 
American  game  and  details  therefore  are  not  given  here.     The  so-called  Graeco-Roman  style 
originated  in  private  French  wrestling  clubs  and  schools  and  was  prominent  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  but  was  not  very  popular  with  the  public. 

Wrestling  is  perhaps  the  national  sport  of  Japan  through  the  years.     The  famous  Sumo 
wrestlers  propagated  an  entire   race  of  super  wrestlers  an  they  married  daughters  of  former 
Sumo  wrestlers,  and  perpetuated  the   line.     The  result  has  been  a  group  of  wrestlers  who  average 
some  5'    9"    in  heighth  and  scale  between  300  and  400  pounds.     Wrestling  tournaments  began  in 
Japan  in  25  B.C.,  with  modern  tournaments  lasting  eleven  days. 

Inter-school  wrestling  is  still  moving  slowly  ahead  in  the  United  States.    State  high  school 
wrestling  championships  are  becoming  more  common  and  more  popular.     Many  schools  are 
adding  the  sport  to  their  inter-school  and  intramural  calendar,  and  rightly  so.     Here  is  a  sport 
that  can  develop  proficiency  in  the  very  small  boy  as  well  as  the  giant.    It  is  a  sport  that  demands 
the  most  in  excellent  body  conditioning,  careful  training  and  diet,  and  knowledge  of  skill. 

The  modern  antics  of  professional  wrestlers,  and  the  advent  of  women  wrestlers  as  a 
modern  spectacle  may  some  time  cause  serious  complications  in  wrestling  as  a  sport.     While  it 
is  true  the  public  will  pay  to  see  the  sham  and  comedy  and  faked  sadistic  brutality  of  the   con- 
testants, this  type  of  movement  will  only  detract  from  a  normal  and  continuing  growth  of  the  sport 
in  the  schools,  clubs,  YMCA's,  A.  A.  U.,  and  other  organizations  which  have  meant  so  much  to 
the  growth  and  spread  of  wrestling  through  the  years. 

TYPES  OF  WRESTLING 

Through  centuries  of  use  as  a  sport  and  a  training  activity,  wrestling  has  developed  into 
several  forms.     The  most  common  forms  of  wrestling  of  which  we  hear  today  are  described  be- 
low. 

AMERICAN  AMATEUR  WRESTLING  has  spread  rapidly  within  the   United  States  and  Canada 
since  the  First  World  War.     Chief  promoters  of  this  sport  have  been  the  colleges,  universities, 
high  schools  and  Y.M.C.'s.     Often  called  catch-as-catch-can  wrestling,  it  is  particularized  by 
the  necessary  pin-fall  of  two  seconds  duration  and  by  the  great  extent  of  leg  wrestling  possible. 
The  fastest  and  most  skilled  wrestling  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

EUROPEAN  CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN  is  very  popular  in  Europe,  varying  from  our  form  in 
that  a  roll  across  the   shoulders  constitutes  a  fall.     This  rolling  fall  eliminates  the  practicability 
of  many  holds,  especially  leg  wrestling,  resulting  in  a  slower  and  more  defensive  type  of  com- 
petition. 

GRECO-ROMAN  is  an  old  form  of  wrestling,  used  quite  extensively  in  European  countries. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  most  of  the  action  taking 
place  in  the  standing  position  while  attempting  to  force  an  opponent  to  the  mat  for  points. 
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CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORELAND  rules  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Greco- 
Roman.     From  a  definite  starting  hold  while  standing,  scores  may  be  earned  by  overbalancing 
an  opponent,  bringing  him  to  the  ground.     These  rules  are  still  used  in  England,  although  only  to 
a  limited  extent. 

JUDO  AND   JUI  JITZU  are  forms  of  hand-to-hand  combat  of  Japanese  origin,  stressing 
self-defense  but  also  having  a  limited  competitive  phase.     These  two  types,  as  well  as  several 
other  types  with  a  common  origin,  are  promoted  by  individuals  or  clubs,  whereby  all  forms 
tend  to  be  over-organized  to  the  extent  that  the  activity  together  with  the  thought  behind  it  prac- 
tically becomes  a  limited  cult. 

PROFESSIONAL  WRESTLING  is  a  form  of  wrestling  consisting  of  highly  promoted  wres- 
tling demonstrations  in  which  the  opponents  selected  usually  put  on  an  entertaining  exhibition. 
Champions  are  generally  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  gate  receipts,  and  an  evening  of  pro- 
fession wrestling  is  usually  studded  with  "grudge**  fights  and  "mystery"  men.    Amateur  wrestling 
bears  no  relationship  to  professional  demonstrations  in  spirit  or  personnel  involved. 

HAND- TO-HAND -COMBAT,  sometimes  called  ROUGH  AND  TUMBLE  FIGHTING  is 
wrestling  skill  together  with  that  of  boxing,  applied  to  training  for  hand-to-hand  combat  situa- 
tions. 

FOR  MILITARY  PREPARATION.     Wrestling  can  meet  a  very  important  need  in  the  train- 
ing of  soldiers.    Its  most  evident  purpose  is  to  train  men  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
hand-to-hand  combat.     The  combat  soldier  with  the  most  desirable  training  for  his  task  is  a 
"lighting  man  without  his  weapons  as  well  as  with  them  ;  he  is  confident  and  capable  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.    In  fact,  he  will  be  as  confident  as  he  is  capable.    The  commanding  officer  of 
any  combat  unit  would  greatly  desire  that  everyone  of  his  men  could,  if  necessary,  render  the 
best  man  of  the  enemy  helpless  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.     Regarding  this  actual  hand-to-hand 
ability,  however,  a  commanding  officer  would  even  more  desire  that  his  men  possess  the  addi- 
tional fighting  spirit,  ruggedness,  assurance,  and  the  courage  to  face  an  opponent  which  is 
gained  through  effective  hand-to-hand  training.     For  the  military  program  one  must  view  wres- 
tling as  a  training  procedure  rather  than  a  sport.    A  wrestling  match  under  highly  competitive 
conditions  is  hand-to-hand  combat  of  the  first  order.     In  order  to  attain  the  greatest  amount  of 
ability  for  the  time  spent  in  training,  the  basic  methods  and  techniques  of  intercollegiate  wres- 
tling, already  explained  as  American  Amateur  Wrestling,  is  accepted  as  basic  training  for  hand- 
to-hand  combat.     Intercollegiate  wrestling  is  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  ABRIDGED  RULES 

MEET:    A  wrestling  meet  is  a  contest  between  two  teams,  each  usually  represented  by 
eight  contestants  with  one  contestant  in  each  of  eight  different  weight  classes.    The  entire  meet 
is  conducted  under  approved  rules  and  regulations. 

MATCH:    A  wrestling  contest  between  two  individuals  of  the  same  weight  class. 

MAT:    A  24"    x  24'   mat  is  considered  standard.    Supplementary  mats  5  feet  in  width,  should 
extend  around  the  mat  proper.     The  entire  mat  area  is  covered  by  a  canvas  mat  cover,  with  the 
24'    x  24'    area  plainly  marked.    New  covers  of  plastic  or  rubber  are  preferred,  and  should  be 
constantly  cleaned  and  sterilized. 

COSTUME:     The  wrestling  uniform  consists  of  full-length  tights,  close-fitting  outside 
trunks,  light  heelless  gymnasium  shoes,  and  a  sleeveless  shirt.     The  short  trunks,  gymnasium 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  no  shirt  will  make  a  satisfactory  uniform. 

WEIGHT  CLASSES:     The  contestants  are  weighted-in  a  maximum  of  five  hours  before  the 
contest,  both  teams  being  represented  by  one  man  in  each  of  the  following  eight  classes:     121-lb, 
128-lb,  136-lb,  145-lb,  155-lb,  165-lb,  175-lb  and  the  unlimited  class. 

LENGTH  of  matches;    A  match  consists  of  three  three-minute  periods,  and  in  case  of  a 
draw  there  are  two  extra  periods  of  two-minutes  each.     Each  of  these  periods  is  called  a  bout. 
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DETERMINING  A  WINNER:    Matches  are  won  by  falls  or  by  decisions.    A  fall  takes  pre- 
cedence over  a  decision. 

CONDUCT  OF  MATCHES:     The  first  three-minute  period  starts  from  the  neutral  position 
with  both  contestants  on  their  feet.    A  fall  in  the  first  period  terminates  the  match.    If  no  fall 
occurs  in  the  first  three-minute  period,  the  bout  is  stopped  and  one  contestant,  elects,  by  a  toss 
of  a  coin,  to  go  behind  or  underneath  in  the  Referee's  position  on  the  mat  (Fig.  271)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  three-minute  period,  no  rest  being  allowed.    At  the  expiration  of  this  second 
bout,  the  men  halt  the  action,  reverse  positions  in  which  they  started  the  second  bout;  and  the 
referee  again  starts  them  without  any  rest  period  being  allowed. 

A  FALL  IN  THE  SECOND  OR  THIRD  PERIOD:    If  a  contestant  secures  a  fall  in  the  second 
three-minute  period,  this  terminates  only  that  bout;  and  the  third  bout  is  wrestled  as  though  no 
fall  had  occurred  in  the  previous  bout. 

DOUBLE  FALLS:    If  both  contestants  secure  a  fall  in  each  of  the  last  two  three-minute 
bouts  or  in  case  of  overtime  in  each  period  bout,  the  match  is  awarded  to  the  one  securing  his 
fall  in  the  shorter  time,  although  both  receive  some  points. 

POSITION  OF  ADVANTAGE:    Whenever  a  contestant  brings  his  opponent  to  the  mat  under 
control  while  all  the  supporting  points  of  either  wrestler's  body  are  on  the  wrestling  mat  proper, 
he  has  earned  a  position  of  advantage. 

OFF  THE  MAT:     Contestants  are  "off  the  mat"  when  any  supporting  parts  of  both  wrestler's 
bodies  are  off  the  mat  proper,  except  when  a  fall  is  imminent  when  only  the  shoulders  of  the  de- 
fensive man  need  be  on  the  mat. 

BACK  TO  CENTER:     Whenever  contestants  are  interlocked  off  the  mat*,  time  shall  be  taken 
out  while  they  are  brought  back  to  the  center  of  the  mat.    If  neither  contestant  held  a  position  of 
advantage  as  they  went  off  the  mat,  the  bout  is  resumed  in  the  neutral  standing  position;  but  if 
one  contestant  held  a  position  of  advantage,  he  shall  be  given  the  position  of  advantage,  starting 
in  the  Referee's  Position  in  the  center  of  the  mat. 

REFEREE'S  POSITION:     Both  contestants  take  the  knee  position  on  the  mat.     The  defen- 
sive wrestler  places  his  hands  on  the  mat  at  least  12  inches  in  front  of  his  knees.     With  both 
men  facing  in  the  same  direction,  the  offensive  wrestler  from  either  side  places  one  arm  loosely 
around  his  opponent's  waist,  and,  leaning  slightly  over  his  body  and  with  his  knees  not  touching 
the  defensive  wrestler's  legs,  he  places  his  other  hand  on  his  opponent's  near  elbow  or  upper 
arm.    At  the  signal  from  the  Referee,  the  bout  is  resumed.     (See  Fig.  271). 


Fig.  271 

ILLEGAL  HOLDS:     Any  hold  or  grip  shall  be  allowed  except  the  hammerlock  above  a 
right  angle,  the  twisting  hammerlock,  the  over  scissors,  strangle  holds,  full  nelson,  toe  holds, 
certain  body  slams,    holds  over  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  front  or  side  of  throat,  interlocking  fingers, 
hands  or  arms  around  body  or  legs  while  defensive  wrestler's  knees  are  on  the  mat,  or  any  hold 
used  for  punishment  alone. 
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UNNECESSARY  ROUGHNESS:    No  striking,  kicking,  gouging,  hairpulling,  butting,  elbowing, 
strangling,  or  anything  that  endangers  life  or  limb  shall  be  allowed. 

STALLING:    Stalling  in  any  form  is  illegal;  i.e.  when  wrestlers  are  on  their  feet  they  must 
make  an  honest  attempt  to  secure  a  position  of  advantage  at  all  times,  and  when  one  contestant 
has  gained  an  advantage,  he  must  make  an  honest  attempt  to  secure  a  fall.     Both  men  must  wres- 
tle aggressively. 

PENALTIES:     The  Referee  must  penalize  for  stalling,  for  illegal  use  of  holds,  for  intention- 
ally going  off  the  mat,  for  pushing  the  defensive  wrestler  off  the  mat,  or  for  unnecessary  rough- 
ness. 

INJURY  AND  DEFAULT:    In  cases  of  accidental  injury  where  the  injured  wrestler  cannot 
continue  after  three  minutes,  the  match  must  be  defaulted  and  is  scored  as  a  fall;  but  if  the  in- 
jury occurred  from  an  illegal  hold  the  match  is  awarded  to  the  injured  man. 

FALL:     When  any  part  of  both  shoulders  of  either  wrestler  is  held  in  contact  with  the  mat 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  seconds,  a  fall  is  declared  by  the  Referee. 

NEAR  FALL:    A  situation  in  which  the  offensive  wrestler  has  control  of  his  opponent  in  a 
pinning  combination  and  a  fall  is  imminent. 

DECISION:    If  no  fall  has  resulted  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  regular  bouts  of  any 
match,  the  referee  shall  award  the  match  to  the  contestant  who  has  scored  the  greater  number  of 
match  points. 

EXTRA  PERIODS:    In  event  the  match  points  are  tied  at  the  termination  of  the  third  regular 
bout,  two  two-minute  extra  bouts  are  declared.    If  the  match  points  are  then  even,  the  Referee 
declares  a  draw. 

SCORING:     There  is  a  double  set  of  scoring  methods  used  in  a  wrestling  meet;  first, 
match  points  are  scored  for  successful  moves  and  positions  to  constitute  a  basis  for  deciding  the 
winner  except  when  a  fall  occurs;  second,  team  points  are  awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  match  for 
a  fall,  decision  or  a  draw  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  winning  team. 

MATCH  POINTS:    Match  points  are  the  basis  for  a  decision  and  are  of  value  only  in  case 
no  fall  occurs  in  the  match.     These  points  do  not  count  toward  a  team  score.     The  basis  for 
award  of  match  points  is  as  follows:     two  points  for  a  "Take  Down":    two  points  for  a  "near 
Fall";  one  point  for  each  full  minute  of  accumulated  time  advantage.    However,  two  points  for 
time  advantage  is  the  maximum  in  the  three  bouts  of  the  main  match,  and  one  point  is  the  maxi- 
imum  awarded  in  the  two  extra-period  bouts. 

TEAM  POINTS:    A  decision  counts  three  points  toward  the  team  score.    A  single  fall  counts 
five  points  toward  the  team  score.     When  double  falls  occur,  the  contestant  gaining  a  fall  in  the 
shorter  time  wins  the  match  and  is  credited  five  points  to  his  team  score;  but  the  opponent  is 
also  credited  three  points  for  his  fall.    In  case  of  a  draw  each  team  is  awarded  two  points. 

TECHNIQUES  -  FUNDAMENTALS  -  TEACHING  HINTS 

TAKE  DOWN  OR  GO  BEHIND:  When  contestants  are  in  neutral  position  standing  or  on 
their  knees  facing,  an  executed  maneuver  which  brings  one  on  top  of  or  behind  the  other  to  a 
position  of  full  control  or  advantage  is  credited  as  a  "Take  Down." 

COMMON  METHODS  OF  ACCOMPLISHING  TAKE  DOWNS:     LEG  DIVE  -  From  the  stand- 
ing position  the  offensive  srestler  either  by  a  straight  dive,  a  feint  and  a  dive,  or  by  pushing  up 
on  the  arms,  maneuvers  quickly  in  under  the  opponent's  arms  for  a  regular  tackle  with  head  al- 
ways outside  the  opponent's  legs  to  grasp  him  securely  around  both  legs  at  the  knees.     The  ag- 
gressive wrestler  must  bring  his  own  knees  or  feet  in  under  him  to  establish  a  bse  to  force  op- 
ponent over.    (See  Fig.  272). 
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Fig.  272 

BLOCK  FOR  LEG  DIVE:    If  the  opponent  is  fast  on  the  defensive,  he  may  block  the  leg 
dive  by  extending  both  arms  downward  to  catch  the  aggressor  in  front  of  the  shoulder  and  under 
the  arms  as  he  throws  his  legs  backward  (Fig.  273)  thus  coming  into  position  to  counter  with 
a  cross-chest  and  spin  behind,  if  both  contestants  land  on  their  knees.     (See  Fig.  273). 


Fig.  273 


Fig.  274 


FRONT  HEAD  LOCK  AND  ARM  BAR:     Following  the  block  for  the  leg  dive  both  men  are 
sometimes  standing,  in  which  case  the  defender  is  in  perfect  position  to  apply  a  front  head  lock 
to  twist  the  head  and  bear  downward,  following  by  an  arm  bar  to  force  the  attacker  down  side- 
ward (Fig.  275)  into  an  underneath  position  with  a  possible  pinning  combination  for  a  fall  as 
shown  in  Fig.  289.    Such  a  hold  is  known  as  the  half  Nelson  and  arm  bar. 


Fig.  275 

W1NGLOCK:    Sometimes  when  a  leg  dive  is  unsuccessful,  the  defender's  arms  pass  over 
the  attacker's  shoulders  and  around  his  chest,  or  perhaps  only  one  arm  passes  over  the  shoulder 
while  the  other  is  placed  in  front  of  the  shoulder  and  under  the  corresponding  arms.     In  the  first 
case,  both  of  the  opponent's  arms  are  clamped  securely  above  the  elbows  for  a  double  wing  lock; 
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in  the  second  case,  as  in  Fig.  276  for  a  single  winglock.    In  either  case,  a  turn  will  bring  the 
opponent  underneath,  since  there  is  an  abundance  of  leverage  if  a  hold  is  retained  above  the  el- 
bow on  the  underneath  arm. 

HEAD  LOCK  AND  TRIP:     When  wrestling  on  the  feet,  many  times  a  wrestler  in  defensive 
manner  will  place  one  of  his  arms  under  one  of  his  opponent's  arms  on  the  corresponding  side. 
This  arm  can  be  grasped  above  the  elbow  and  held  securely,  in  order  to  force  the  defensive  man 
in  close;  the  aggressor  then  moves  his  other  arm  into  a  headlock  as  he  turns  his  body  to  step 
across  for  a  trip  (Fig.  277)  at  the  same  instant  jerking  quickly  and  severly  downward  on  the  arm 
gripped  above  the  elbow.     This  movement  brings  the  defensive  wrestler  to  the  mat  underneath. 


Fig.  276 


Fig.  277 


ARM  DRAG:    Another  excellent  take  down  starts  from  a  position  while  maneuvering  on  the 
feet.    It  is  executed  when  an  opponent  allows  one  of  his  wrists  to  be  grasped  when  leaning  for- 
ward.   After  grasping  the  wrist,  the  aggressor  places  his  other  hand  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
same  arm  (Fig.  278)  as  he  steps  in  with  his  right  foot  and  falls  back,  jerking  with  all  force  and 
weight  of  his  opponent's  shoulder  to  bring  him  forward  and  down  to  the  mat  (Fig.  279).    A  turn 
is  made  quickly  to  come  on  top  of  him. 


Fig.  278 


Fig.  279 


RIDES:    After  an  opponent  has  been  taken  to  the  mat,  fast  action  follows  in  which  the  op- 
ponent must  be  held  under  control. 

DOUBLE  WRIST  RIDE:    Since,  in  order  to  speed  up  wrestling,  a  waistlock  has  been  ruled 
illegal  when  one's  opponent's  knees  are  on  the  mat.     The  double  wrist  ride  is  an  effective  hold  to 
retain  control,  if  a  continued  push  forward  is  used  with  it  (Fig.  280).     An  effective  variation  of 
this  ride  is  a  waist  lock  with  one  arm,  an  inside  wrist  grip  with  the  other,  and  a  push  forward  to 
destroy  the  opponent's  base. 
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WAIST  AND  ANKLE  RIDE:     Because  the  underneath  man  is  continually  attempting  to  es- 
cape, many  changes  of  grips  will  be  necessary  for  the  top  man  who  holds  the  advantage.    A  waist 
and  ankle  ride  with  a  forward  push  is  a  very  effective  grip.     (Fig.  281). 


Fig.  280 


Fig.  281 


FIGURE-FOUR  SCISSORS:    Another  method  of  retaining  control  is  the  figure  four  scissors 
(Fig.  282) 

ESCAPES:     By  continuous,  fast  movement  the  underneath  wrestler  should  get  free  to  a 
neutral  position,  or  better  yet,  execute  a  reversal  to  come  on  top  by  a  practiced  move  once  he 
gets  his  opponent  off  balance  and  his  grip  loosened. 

STAND-UP:  The  simplest  and  most  effective  escape  is  to  form  a  substantial  base  with 
the  knees,  followed  by  a  stand-up.  While  still  retaining  a  good  base  (Fig.  283)  the  opponent's 
hands  are  jerked  free  from  the  waist,  thus  enabling  the  underneath  man  to  run  free  and  turn. 

The  block  or  counter  for  the  stand-up  is  for  the  top  wrestler  to  retain  a  waist  lock  as  his 
opponent  stands  up,  then  placing  one  foot  behind  each  of  his  to  pull  the  opponent  straight  over 
backward,  and  turning  sideward  just  before  hitting  the  mat. 


Fig.  282 


Fig.  283 


THE  SIT-OUT:    Another  escape,  after  gaining  the  knee  position  with  a  good  base,  is  to 
slide  forward  into  a  sit-out  (Fig.  284),  bear  back  on  the  opponent's  shoulder  with  the  head,  raise 
the  chest  high,  and  make  a  turn  under  his  right  arm.     The  counter  move  for  the  sit-out  is  for  the 
top  wrestler  to  close  around  the  waist  as  the  sit-out  is  begun,  follow  through  with  the  move  to 
hook  both  toes  on  opponent's  legs  (Fig.  285),  and  then  force  him  sideward  and  again  underneath. 
Other  escapes  are  the  somersault,  inward  turn,  and  the  double  wristlock. 

REVERSALS:     LOCK  AND  ROLL:  -  The  easiest  learned,  easiest  to  block,  and  probably 
the  most  commonly  attempted  reversal  is  the  lock  and  roll,  executed  by  the  underneath  wrestler 
grasping  a  wrist  so  as  to  lock  it,  followed  by  a  roll  to  take  the  opponent  underneath  as  in  Fig. 
286  for  a  reversal  of  position  of  advantage.     The  block  for  this  roll  should  always  be  either  to 
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place  a  foot  out  to  stop  the  roll  or  to  take  a  waist  lock  and  continue  the  roll,  keeping  both  bodies 
parallel  and  thus  bringing  both  men  back  to  their  original  positions.    Although  blocked  easily,  the 
lock  and  roll  will  accomplish  its  purpose  if  done    forcefully  when  the  top  man  is  out  of  position. 


Fig.  284 


Fig.  285 


Fig.  286 


SWITCH:     Another  very  effective  reversal  is  started  from  the  underneath  position  on  hands 
and  knees  by  sitting  out  to  the  perpendicular  of  the  opponent's  body,  bringing  the  outside  arm 
back  to  grasp  opponent's  thigh,  and  then  continuing  the  turn  (Fig.  287),  dropping  one's  weight  on 
the  opponent's  right  shoulder,  whereby  an  abundance  of  leverage  is  gained  for  the  turn  on  top 
and  the  award  of  two  points. 

DOUBLE  WRIST  LOCK:     This  is  a  hold  that  can  be  executed  from  all  positions  but  which 
is  most  commonly  used  as  a  reversal  by  starting  from  the  underneath  position  on  the  knees,  the 
left  hand  grasping  the  opponent's   left  wrist  as  it  comes  around  the  waist.     The  right  arm  then 
passes  around  the  opponent's  arm  above  the  elbow  so  that  the  underneath  wrestler  can  grasp 
his  own  wrist.    Immediately  there  follows  a  roll  underneath  (Fig.  288),  the  opponent  moves  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  force  his  arms  into  a  bent  position  and  up  his  back,  making  him  somer- 
sault by  the  aid  of  a  leg  lift  to  bring  him  underneath. 


Fig.  287 


Fig.  288 


IMPORTANCE  OF  TOP  POSITION:     Very  seldom  in  wrestling  is  a  fall  scored  from  the 
underneath  position.    It  is  from  the  top  position  or  position  of  advantage  that  one  generally  gains 
the  necessary  physical  and  mental  superiority  over    his  opponent  to  pin  him.    Nearly  all  pinning 
combinations  are  applied  from  the  top  positions.     Therefore,  the  importance  of  the  position  of 
advantage  is   readily  seen. 

PINNING  HOLDS:     THE  HALF  NELSON  AND  THE  ARM  BAR:     From  the  top  position  se- 
cure an  inside  wrist  grip  on  the  farther  arm,  next  apply  a  half  Nelson  to  turn  the  opponent  over 
as  shown  in  Fig.  289,  to  gain  a  fall.     This  prevents  him  from  rolling  in  either  direction. 

REVERSE  NELSON  AND  ARM  BAR:     In  case  the  half  Nelson  and  arm  bar  slips  and  there 
is  danger  of  the  opponent  getting  off  his  back,  then  reverse  the  Nelson  around  the  neck  as  in 
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I       .  290  and  bearing  down  on  the  opponent's  chest  as  heavily  as  possible  to  secure  the  almost 
cer.ain  fall. 


Fig.  289 


Fig.  290 


DOUBLE  BAR  LOCK:     Many  times  a  well-executed  pin  hold  will  fail  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.    If  the  reverse  Nelson  and  bar  hold  appear  to  be  slipping  then,  with  the  hand  that  passes 
around  the  opponent's  neck,  grasp  the  top  of  his  shoulder  to  hold  it;  and  as  the  underneath  man 
vainly  bridges,  the  free  arm  is  passed  under  the  opponent's  shoulder  to  secure  the  double  bar  as 
shown  in  Fig,  Z 9 1  ,  thus  ending  all  doubt  about  the  fall. 

HALF  NELSON  AND  CROTCH  HOLD:    An  alert  wrestler  in  the  top  position  will  very  fre- 
quently apply  a  half  Nelson.     Many  times  in  a  roll  a  half  Nelson  may  be  obtained  when  the  oppo- 
nent is  on  his  side.     The  free  hand  can  then  be  placed  between  his  legs  and  the  hand  placed  well 
up  his  back  to  hold  him  for  a  fall.     If  this  hold  is   lipping,  then  move  into  a  half  nelson  and  bar 
hold  as  already  described  to  follow  the  series  through  to  a  certain  fall. 

REVERSE  NELSON  AND  CROTCH  HOLD:     Often  an  opponent  is  caught  in  a  reverse  Nelson. 
Place  the  free  hand  between  his  legs  to  obtain  a  crotch  hold  in  combination  with  it  (Fig.  292) 
which  is  a  good  pinning  hold.    In  this  case,  if  the  opponent  proves  too  strong  to  hold,  remove  the 
arm  from  the  crotch  hold  as  he  bridges,  and  place  it  under  the  shoulder  to  secure  a  double  bar 
hold  as  shown  in  Fig.  291. 


Fig.  291 


Fig.  292 


CRADLE  HOLD:    As  the  opponent  is  rolling,  he  may  often  be  caught  by  an  alert  wrestler, 
in  a  half  Nelson  or  a  reverse  Nelson.    With  either  of  these  Nelsons,  one  of  his  legs  may  be  caught 
under  the  knee  and  brought  up  until  the  hands  are  closed  to  hold  him  in  a  comparatively  secure 
position  for  a  fall.     Figure  293  shows  a  cradle  formed  with  a  reverse  Nelson  and  a  leg  hold. 

THREE-QUARTERS  NELSON:     From  the  position  of  advantage  when  the  defensive  wrestler 
is  on  his  knee  position  and  quite  tired,  a  direct  fall  may  be  scored  by  locking  his  inside  leg  and 
taking  a  half  Nelson  to  pull  his  head  downward.     The  other  arm  is  removed  from  the  opponent 
waist  and  extends  under  his  chest  and  forward  to  close  with  the  half  Nelson  around  his  neck 
(Fig.  294).     The  head  is  pulled  under  as  the  inside  leg  is  held  securely  until  the  shoulders  touch 
the  mat  for  a  fall. 

FIGURE  FOUR  SCISSORS  AND  HALF  NELSON:    After  obtaining  a  figure  four  scissors  as 
in  Fig.  12,  next  apply  a  half  Nelson  on  the   side  that  the  legs  are  hooked.    Then  apply  pressure 
while  retaining  position  on  the  top  side  of  the  opponent  to  slowly  turn  opponent  over  inside  of  the 
scissors  until  a  fall  is  scored. 
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Fig.  293  Fig.  294 

BLOCKS  FOR  PINNING  HOLDS:    Pin  holds  are  usually  obtained  after  a  defensive  wrestler 
has  become  tired,  and  these  holds  are  generally  forced  in  their  application  by  overpowering  a 
rapidly  fatiguing  man.  The  best  defense  in  this  case  is  to  keep  a  wide  and  low  base,  keep  the  el- 
bows in  close  to  the  sides,  and  the  head  up  to  prevent  Nelsons.   When  off  the  knee  position,  keep 
the  legs  firmly  together  to  prevent  a  crotch  hold,  keep  the  shoulders  away  from  the  mat,  and 
when  aggressive  moves  are  made,  make  them  with  all  available  force,  speed,  and  precision, 
making  certain  to  keep  the  elbows  well  closed. 

WRESTLING  TECHNIQUES:     There  are  numerous  fundamental  attacks,  blocks,  counters, 
holds  and  escapes  in  wrestling,  each  having  several  variations.     Generally  speaking,  each  com- 
petitor has  his  own  variation  timing  or  balance.     To  be  a  proficient  wrestler,  one  must  be  able 
to  execute  against  a  capable  opponent  one  or  two  take-downs,  one  or  two  rides,  one  or  two  es- 
capes, and  one  or  two  pinning  combinations,  and  in  addition  be  able  to  instantly  recognize  and 
even  anticipate  the  use  of  all  of  the  commonly  used  holds.    However,  it  must  be  always  under- 
stood that  wrestling  is  much  more  than  a  variety  of  holds  and  blocks.     Wrestling  is  a  physical 
and  mental  adjustment  to  a  dynamic  hand-to-hand  situation  which  enables  one  to  act  effectively 
against  the  opposition  of  another  contestant  under  the  rules  of  this  game.    Holds  become  a  part 
of  wrestling  as  do  positions,  proper  movements,  leverage,  and  sufficient  base. 

EARLY  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  WRESTLING:    Early  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  catch-as-catch  sport  stressed  almost  solely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  a  large  variety 
of  holds  and  blocks,  taught  through  the  practice  of  executing  them  on  a  passive  and  co-operative 
partner.    After  learning  the  name  of  each  hold  and  being  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  the  above  man- 
ner, the  aspiring  student  was  then  proclaimed  to  be  a  well-coached  and  capable  wrestler.     Little 
time  was  spent  in  participating  under  the  dynamic  conditions  of  a  real  contest. 

However,  today  we  realize  that  learning  to  wrestle  involves  much  more  than  understanding 
holds  and  blocks.     If  such  a  limited  method  were  used  in  the  teaching  of  swimming,  for  example, 
all  of  the  instructional  time  would  be  spent  participating  in  land  drills  with  no  time  spent  in  the 
water,  acquiring  the  complicated  physical  and  mental  adjustments  necessary  to  actual  swimming. 
Exactly,  just  as  one  must  learn  to  swim  through  much  experience  in  the  water,  so  also  must  he 
learn  to  wrestle  through  much  experience,  in  dynamic,  competitive  wrestling  situations. 

FACTORS  BASIC  TO  WRESTLING  SKILL:    Modern  methods  of  instruction  used  by  every 
successful  wrestling  coach  gives  attention  to  all  of  the  many  factors  underlying  this  skill.     These 
factors  may  be  conveniently  grouped  and  explained  as  follows: 

1.    FAMILARITY  WITH  THE  EFFECTIVE  CONTACTING  AND  MANIPULATION  OF  AN- 
OTHER MAN'S  BODY  WHILE  OVERCOMING  HIS  CONTINUED  RESISTANCE.     Most  all  beginners 
in  wrestling  have  never  experienced  more  than  a  few,  if  any,  hand-to-hand  contests.     The  basic, 
underlying  factor  is  how  and  where  to  grip  an  opponent's  body  or  body  parts  and  to  know  in  what 
manner  he  may  move.     This  is  necessary  for  attack  for  defense,  for  counter  moves,  for  holding 
an  opponent,  and  for  escaping  from  an  opponent.    Such  a  basic  factor  can  be  completely  learned 
only  through  competitive  wrestling  situations. 
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Intramural  Wrestling  University  of  Nebraska  -  1  949.    Note:     Proper  equipment  furnished  all  participants 
for  all  matches. 
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2.  AWARENESS  OF  RELATIVE  POSITIONS:    Generally  spoken  of  in  a  limited  way  as 
sense  of  balance,  which  is  an  important  item  of  this  factor.     Body  balance  is  a  function  of  three 
mechanisms:    the  eyes,  the  semi-circular  canals  and  the  muscles  sense.     To  learn  to  wrestle 
one  must  thoroughly  adjust  himself  to  react  in  a  constantly  shifting  series  of  numerous  positions. 
He  must  learn  to  make  the  proper  moves,  form  sufficient  base  for  every  move,  feel  the  effective 
leverages,  apply  the  proper  amount  of  force,  take  advantage  of  momentum,  or  stop  a  roll,  all 
while  in  rapid  motion.     The  wrestler's  body  must  be  trained  through  practice  until  kinesthetic 
sense  and  reflex  action  are  highly  developed,  as  time  does  not  exist  for  contemplated  action.    To 
react  in  this  manner,  one's  whole  body  and  mind  must  be  aware  of  his  relative  position  to  the 
mat,  to  his  opponent,  and  in  consideration  of  the  mat  and  his  opponent.     This  factor  also  can  be 
gained  only  by  wrestling  under  highly  competitive  conditions. 

3.  LEARNING  EFFECTIVE  MOVEMENT:    Acquiring  the  sense  of  effective  movement  in- 
volves feeling  the  use  of  leverage  to  increase  the  ratio  of  one'  strength  over  that  of  his  opponent, 
evasion  of  one's  opponent's  strength  by  taking  the  proper  position  in  relation  to  his  body,  or  body 
parts,  and  the  type  of  movement  appropriate  for  particular  positions  and  predicaments.    Some- 
times, short,  choppy  jerks,  squirms,  kicks,  and  turns  are  necessary  to  loosen  an  opponent's  grip, 
and  such  are  instantly  followed  by  an  explosive  sit-out,  somersault,  or  possibly  a  double  wrist- 
lock.    At  other  times,  deceptive  moves,  the  forcing  of  an  opponent  off  balance,  the  barring  of  the 
movement  of  an  arm  of  leg,  or  perhaps  taking  advantage  of  his  direction  of  movement  and  mo- 
mentum, or  his  lack  of  sufficient  base  are  more  effective.    Proper  anticipation  of,  and  reaction 

to  an  opponent's  move  are  of  great  importance.     Controlling  the  opponent's  movements,  allowing 
no  openings,  proper  timing  and  the  balancing  of  all  moves  and  counter-moves  are  the  keynotes  of 
successful  wrestling.    How  can  this  sense  of  movement  be  acquired?     Not  by  drilling  on  isolated 
and  complicated  holds,  because  wrestling  is  a  continuous  series  of  moves  and  counter-moves. 
This  factor  is  acquired  only  by  determined  driving  and  continued  efforts  in  strenuous  hand-to- 
hand  contests. 

4.  ACQUIRING  THE  WRESTLING  ATTITUDE:    Many  men  have  never  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity of  strenuous,  serious  physical  competition  to  any  great  extent  in  any  form.    In  no  other  sit- 
uation is  this  lack  of  competitive  physical  drive  shown  more  clearly  than  when  such  individuals 
come  to  grips  in  wrestling.     The  extent  of  their  confidence,  determination  to  win,  dominance, 
will-power,  courage  to  face  an  opponent,  spirit  of  aggressiveness,  and  their  interest  in  retaining 
a  desirable  standing  among  their  fellow-men  are  all  clearly  portrayed  by  the  degree  of  their 
physical  efforts.    Wrestling  clearly  portrays  one's  competitive  attitudes.     By  the  emotional  ef- 
fects of  this  attitude  one's  body  is  adrenalized,  this  creating  a  highly-toned  state  of  physical  ef- 
fectiveness.   Although  one's  emotional  pattern  is  partly  inherited,  these  desirable  qualities  can 
be  acquired  by  conscious  effort  and  under  proper  environment.     The  type  of  instruction  in  class- 
work  plays  a  prominent  part  in  building  aggressiveness.    Sufficient  and  clever  aggressiveness 
handicaps  an  opponent  by  placing  him  on  the  defensive.     The  wrestling  attitude  can  never  be  ac- 
quired under  passive  and  co-operative  play-boy  methods. 

5.  AGILITY  FOR  WRESTLING:     This  is  the  pure,  physical  action  which  we  see  in  the  skilled 
wrestler.    It  is  his  ability  to  change  position  and  gain  the  desired  advantage  in  order  to  win  the 
match  under  any  condition  that  may  exist  on  the  mat.    It  depends  on: 

a.  SPEED  -  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  fast  strenuous  wrestling. 

b.  STRENGTH  -  either  direct  or  with  sufficient  leverage.    It  may  be  acquired  in  part  by 
heavy  apparatus,  strenuous  exercise,  but  probably  most  economically  through  wrestling. 

ACQUIRED   COORDINATIONS:     To  secure  proper  positions,  leverages,  holds,  blocks,  etc., 
they  must  be  practiced  until  they  function  as  reflexed  actions  in  order  to  out-maneuver  an  oppo- 
nent in  all  of  the  hundreds  of  combinations  of  simple  and  complicated  moves  occasioned  in  a 
wrestling  match.     They  may  be  acquired  in  part  by  drills,  but  for  completeness  and  effectiveness 
they  must  be  learned  in  actual  contests. 

d.    FLEXIBILITY:    Such  that  body  joints  have  full  flexion  and  extension  will  have  to  be 
gained  or  retained  by  some  activity  or  exercises  other  than  wrestling.     For  beginning  wrestlers, 
strength  predominates;  and  most  wrestlers  exert  great  power  on  numerous  muscle  groups,  thus 
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making  these  muscles  continuously  stronger.     The  stronger  a  muscle  becomes,  the  shorter  it 
tends  to  be.    As  a  rule  in  wrestling,  the  amount  and  degree  of  flexion  greatly  exceeds  the  amount 
of  extension,  and  joints  tend  to  tighten.     Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  this  activity  be  accompa- 
nied by  exercises  that  promote  flexibility  of  the  body. 

6.   ENDURANCE  FOR  WRESTLING:    Wrestling  is  a  strenuous  activity.    Tenseness  and 
lack  of  proper  conditioning  hinders  the  beginner  in  wrestling  the  same  as  it  does  when  he  is 
learning  many  other  physical  skills,  with  the  result  that  he  tires  quickly.     Constant  attention  to 
relaxation  is  necessary  in  order  to  economize  on  strength  and  to  allow  sufficient  circulation  of 
blood  within  one's  muscles. 

Muscular  endurance  depends  upon  the  quality  of  one'  muscles  and  the  conditioning  acquired 
for  continued  use  of  muscles  under  great  strain. 

Heart  and  respiratory  endurance,  generally  spoken  of  as  "wind"  may  be  gained  by  long 
hours  of  exercise. 

Endurance  for  wrestling  can  best  be  gained  by  wrestling  frequently  and  strenuously. 

SAFETY  IN  WRESTLING 

There  are  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  dangers  of  injury  in  wrestling.    Most 
authorities  tend  to  agree  that  properly  conditioned  wrestlers  rarely  receive  injury,  and  when  they 
do  the  problems  will  be  largely  confined  to  infections,  mat  burns,  abrasions,  and  strains  and 
muscle  injury  which  is  never  lasting  or  permanent.     The  author  has  sponsored  wrestling  in  class 
instruction,  intramural  competition,  and  as  a  varsity  sport  for  many  years.     During  all  that  time 
no  serious  injury  ever  occurred,  and  very  few  minor  problems  existed.    Of  course  if  the  "sham" 
of  the  professional  ring  should  ever  creep  into  the  amateur  wrestling  atmosphere,  and  reality 
be  substituted  for  the  exhibition  farce,  the  sport  would  take  on  a  different  hazard  for  the  individ- 
ual.   No  such  tendency  seems  to  be  indicated  in  schools,  clubs,  and  colleges.     The  following  sug- 
gestions may  prove  of  value  in  eliminating  possible  injury: 

1.  Keep  wrestling  one  of  the  world's  finest  developmental  sports  by  properly  teaching  and  pre- 
paring all  participants  physically  and  mentally  for  the  activity. 

2.  Eliminate  all  improper  equipment,  lack  of  progressive  training,  and  carelessness. 

3.  Allow  no  one  to  enter  or  walk  on  wrestling  mats  and  areas  with  street  shoes  and  clothing. 
Most  instructors  demand  absolute  cleanliness  at  all  times,  nails  properly  trimmed,  sock 
or  bare  feet,  and  frequent  washing  of  clothing. 

4.  The  mat  area  should  be  watched  carefully  at  all  times.     The  mats  should  be  frequently  aired 
and  sterilized,  the  floors  scrubbed  with  antiseptic  solution,  and  all  benches  and  other  furni- 
ture kept  clean. 

5.  Mat  covers  are  extremely  important.    Rubber  or  plastic  covers  are  recommended;  and 
these  should  be  washed  constantly  with  disinfectant  solution  to  eliminate  infection.     Canvas 
covers  should  be  changed  often.     Cotton  flannel  covers  are  good.    Occasional  sunshine  is 
important  for  mats  and  covers,  as  many  wrestling  rooms  are  too  frequently  placed  in  dark 
basement  rooms.    Some  newer  facilities  are  equipped  with  lighting  which  eliminates  germi- 
cidal growth. 

6.  Wrestlers  should  never  be  permitted  to  dehydrate  or  lose  large  amounts  of  weight  for  spe- 
cific matches.    Small  and  intelligent  losses  are  not  harmful. 

7.  Proper  headgear  or  other  types  of  wraps  should  always  keep  the  ears  free  from  injury  or 
constant  friction. 

8.  Spit  boxes  should  be  arranged  near  the  sidelines,  and  all  nose  blowing  or  spitting  should  be 
prohibited  on  the  mats. 

9.  Shoes,  if  worn,  should  be  lightweight,  and  laces  should  never  have  eyelets. 
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10.  Legs  and  knees  should  always  be  protected  from  scratches  and  abrasions  by  tights  or  other 
pads.     Cotton  tights  are  recommended  for  daily  practice,  and  these  to  be  washed  and  changed 
frequently. 

11.  Avoid  all  mismatching.     Boys  should  compete  with  others  of  equal  age,  size,  weight,  and  ex- 
perience. 

12.  Any  sadistic  tendencies  on  the  part  of  any  participants  must  be  eliminated. 

13.  Boys  should  be  taught  how  to  protect  themselves  from  blows  in  all  the  vulnerable  parts  of 
the  body. 

14.  Proper  conditioning  periods  must  precede  actual  competition.     Medical  examination  should 
be  mandatory  for  all  competitors.     Daily  warm-ups  are  necessary  before  strenuous  activity 
begins. 

15.  All  participants  must  be  taught  to  report  every  scratch  and  minor  burn  daily,  no  matter  how 
insignificant.     Proper  first  aid  facilities  must  be  maintained  to  avoid  infection. 

16.  Wrestlers  should  be  trained  to  stop  work  whenever  signs  of  physical  distress  appear.     Most 
injuries  occur  in  all  sports  after  fatigue  has  arrived. 
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In  teaching  physical  activities  - 

1.  Be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  material  to  be  taught. 

2.  Have  a  definite  plan  and  procedure  well  in  mind  before  you  begin  teaching. 

3.  Begin  and  end  your  class  on  time. 

4.  Be  dressed  in  appropriate  costume. 

5.  Arrange  your  class  in  such  a  way  that  all  may  see  easily  and  move  freely. 

6.  Stand  in  a  position  such  that  you  may  easily  be  seen  and  heard.    The  larger  the  group,  the 
farther  away  the  leader  must  stand. 

7.  Demonstrate  most  exercises  and  skills  before  teaching.     Be  sure  the  demonstration  is  ac- 
curate and  can  be  seen  to  best  advantage. 

8.  Analyze  the  exercise  and  skill  carefully.     Begin  with  starting  position;  then  teach  the  exer- 
cise in  its  logical  order. 

9.  Begin  movement  slowly  and  bring  to  desired  tempo  as  soon  as  class  understands  it. 

10.  Comment  briefly  on  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  or  skill. 

11.  Speak  distinctly  and  loudly  enough  to  be  heard.     Use  pleasant  tones;  avoid  increasing  tensions. 

12.  Talk  very  little.     Choose  words  carefully  and  teach  to  the  point.    Get  group  into  action  quickly. 

13.  Make  sure  that  each  movement  is  taught  accurately  and  in  a  tempo  that  produces  results. 

14.  Stop  working  with  the  group  as  soon  as  they  can  carry  the  movement  alone.    An  important 
part  of  teaching  is  to  detect  faults  and  make  suggestions  and  corrections. 

15.  In  teaching,  use  "cue"  words  rather  than  counting.     They  have  more  meaning  for  the  individ- 
ual. 
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16.  Use  good  signals  to  begin  and  end  an  exercise.    Signals  should  be  consistent,  clear,  pleasant 
and  well-timed. 

17.  Use  a  whistle  only  when  essential.    An  program  seldom  requires  the  use  of  a  whistle. 

18.  Determine  the  number  of  times  to  repeat  an  exercise  by  the  strenuousness  of  the  movement 
and  physical  condition  of  the  individuals. 

19.  Move  quickly  from  one  exercise  to  another.    No  rest  period  is  needed  if  the  lesson  is  well 
planned  so  that  the  work  is  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another  and  strenuous  and 
less  strenuous  exercises  are  alternated. 

20.  Make  teaching  hints  throughout  so  that  persons  may  better  understand  what  is  desired  and 
how  to  make  corrections:     (a)  hints  should  be  concise  and  positive,  and  suggest  a  way  to 
improve;  (b)  learn  to  say  the  same  thing  in  many  ways;  (c)  avoid  personal  criticisms. 

21.  When  teaching  a  game,  select  and  teach  the  minimum  essentials. 

22.  Start  people  playing  the  game  as  soon  as  possible. 

23.  Teach  additional  skills  as  the  need  arises  in  the  playing  situation.     The  leader  must  be  alert 
to  these  and  be  clever  in  integrating  teaching  with  the  playing. 

24.  Try  to  have  people  playing  with  others  of  similar  skill. 

2  5.     Build  up  game  endurance  gradually.     Begin  with  shorter  periods  and  work  to  the  full-length 
game. 

26.  Use  the  correct  rules  for  games.    Adaptations  can  be  made,  but  in  general  it  is  advisable  to 
use  the  official  rules.    Women's  activities  should  be  guided  by  the  national  standards  which 
have  been  carefully  established. 

27.  Keep  your  enthusiasm  and  belief  in  your  work  high. 

28.  Remember  that  you  are  concerned  principally  with  people,  not  exercise.     Be  friendly;  try  to 
understand  their  interests  and  needs;  enjoy  your  contact  with  them. 

29.  Provide  constant  opportunities  for  students  to  share  in  planning,  execution,  and  leadership. 
The  teacher  is  not  a  "dictator". 

30.  Greater  opportunities  exist  for  meaningful  guidance  through  relationships  that  grow  from 
physical  education  experiences.  Don't  pass  up  these  rare  privileges  which  transcend  the 
activity  being  taught. 


THE  INSTRUCTOR ,  COACH  ,  AND  RECREATION  LEADER  WOULD  BE 
WELL  ADVISED  TO  ADOPT  THE  SLOGAN 


COMPETITION  TO   IMPROVE 
COMPETITION  TO  PROVE . 


rather  than 


Physical  education  and  recreation  activities,  games  and  sports  are 
inert  media,  vehicles  through  which  some  of  life's  greatest  values 
and  concepts  may  be  realized.     To  play  them  well  demands  instruc- 
tion and  opportunities  for  participation;   but  any  game  in  itself  is  not 
the  means  to  the  desired  end.     That  is  the  point  which  places  so  much 
value  and  emphasis  on  sensitive  and  well  prepared  leadership. 

Louis  E.  Means 
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Diagrams  in  this  section  reproduced  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Lowe  and  Campbell  Athletic  Goods 
Company  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  associated 
stores. 
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.END  ZONE 


G.+L. 


FOOTBALL 
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Minimum  Dimensions 
1501  x  27C 


FIELD  HOCKEY 


ii  tHC-L.es 


ocueit 5 


BADMINTON 
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CENTER  CIRCLE 
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BASKET 
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QUARTER-MILE  TRACK 

Approved  by  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations 


Note:  It  is  recommended  that  the 
straightaway  of  the  track  be  made  22 
feet  wide  to  allow  for  six  lanes  of 
42-in.  hurdles;  and  that  the  curves 
and  back  side  of  the  track  be  18  feet, 
allowing  six  lanes  of  3  feet  width 
each. 

As  alternate  locations  for  the  Broad 
Jump  and  Pole  Vault  pits  and  run- 
ways both  may  be  placed  parallel  to 
each  other  acToss  the  end  of  the  track 
opposite    the    High    Jump    pit. 


FINISH 

440  &  880  YD.  RUNS 

"T- 


START  MEDLEY 

T- 


START 
220  &  440 
880  YD.  RUNS 
200  YD.  HURDLES 


START 
120  YD.  HURDLE 


START 

100  YD.  DASH 


FINISH 
880  YD.  RUN 
100  YD   DASH 
ONE  MILE  RUN 
HIGH  HURDLE 


FINISH 
200  YD.  L.H 


FINISH 

220 

MEDLEY  RELAY 


HANDICAPS — When  races,   run   in   lanes,   start  on   the   straightaway   and    relay    exchanges    are    made    on    the    straightaway,    the 
distance    may    be    determined    from    the    following    tables.    These    figures    apply    to    all    tracks    which    are    laid    out    with    semi-circ 
regardless   of   the  number   of   laps   to   the   mile. 

For   30-inch   Lanes 


'staggered" 
ular    turns. 


No    of  turns  to  run. . 

Hdcp..    Lane    2    over    1 27' 

Lanes  3.    4.   5.   6.   7    &   8 

over  next   inside   lanes 31' 

For  36- inch   Lanes 

No.    of   turns   to   run 4  3  2  1 

Hdcp.  Lane  2  over  1 33'  6"         25' 1V4"     16'    9"         8"  4%" 

Lanes   3.    4,   5,    6.    7    &   8 

over  next   inside   lanes 37' 8%"     28'  3V     18'  lOVi"     9' 5%" 


4 
2V4' 


3 

20'  4%" 


2 
13'  7%' 


23'  G%"     15'  SV 


1 
6'    9%" 

7'  lOVi" 

For  42-inch   Lanes 

4  3 


No.    of   turns   to   run 

Hdcp..   Lane   2   over   1 39'    9%"     29'  10%' 

Lanes  3.   4.  5,  6.   7   &  8 

over  next   inside   lanes.  .43'  11%"     32'  11%" 


19'  10%' 
21'  11%" 


1 
9'  11%" 

11' 


I  3. 


SHOT  PUT 

and  HAMMER  THROW 

CIRCLE 


JAVELIN  SCRATCH  BOARD 


^ 


SHOT  PUT  STOP  BOARD 

+  '  ~ «\ 


s 


^ 


BROADjJJUMP  TAKE  OFF  BOARD 


POLE  VAULT  PIT 
12'  x  14'  Min. 

HIGH  JUMP  PIT 
10'  x  14'  Min. 

BROAD  JUMP  PIT 
5'  x  15'  Min. 


TRACK 
DETAILS 


TOP  VIEW 

POLE  VAULT  TAKE  OFF  BOX 
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TABLE  TENNIS  TABLE 


PADDLE   TENNIS 


caof.s    sccnOf 


•^        O       °        o  ■  •         o  O        °      o      ol  — 3"  Co«C*f>C 


^V-tST/^/WW/^^iwWS" 


SHUFFLEBOARD 


1"  x  3'  STAKES  EXTEND  10'' 
ABOVE  TOP  OF  BOX  AND 
INCLINE  2"  TOWARD  EACH 
OTHER.  STAKES  30'  APART 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  BOYS 
UNDER    16    YEARS. 


HORSE  SHOES 
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ICE  HOCKEY  GOAL 


CLOCK  GOLF 

LOCATION  OF  PUTTING  HOLE 
MAY  BE  CHANGED  FROM 
TIME  TO  TIME.  METAL  NUMER- 
ALS CAN  BE  PRESSED  INTO 
GROUND. 


^*w 


ICE  HOCKEY  RINK 

CORNER    RADIUS    MAXIMUM    15 


LAWN  TENNIS 

Singles  and  Doubles 


HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A  TENNIS  COURT 

First  spot  place  for  net  posts,  42  feet  apart.  Measure  in  on  each 
side  7%  feet  and  plant  stakes  27  feet  apart  at  points  A  and  B  in  diagram. 

Then  take  two  tape  measures  and  attach  to  each  peg — one  tape 
4  7  feet  5  inches',  the  other  39  feet.  Pull  both  taut  in  such  directions 
that  at  these  distances  they  meet  at  point  C.  This  gives  one  corner 
of  the  court.  Interchange  the  tapes  and  again  measure  to  get  point  D. 
Points  C  and  D  should  then  be  27  feet  apart.  Put  in  pegs  at  C  and  D 
and  measure  18  feet  toward  net  and  put  in  pegs  to  denote  service  lines. 

Proceed  in  same  way  for  the  other  half  of  court  and  add  center  line 
from  service  line  to  service  line — distance  42  feet.  Then  add  4%  feet  on 
each  side  for  alleys.  Alleys  should  then  be  3  feet  inside  posts  on  each 
side.  Put  in  permanent  pegs  to  mark  all  corners. 
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QUOITENNIS 
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(Different     size     courts     are 

sometimes    used    for    similar 

games      of      Quoitennis      and 

Deck  Tennis.) 
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